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Chapter one 
A century of Maithili grammatical tradition 


1.0 Background 


Maithili is an eastern Indo-Aryan language spoken by a total of about 
21 million people in the eastern and northern regions of the Bihar state 
of India and the southeastern plains, known as the tarai, of Nepal. In 
the past, Maithili was regarded either as a dialect of Bengali (Beames 
1872—79 [1966]: 84—85)!, or of Eastern Hindi (Hoernle 1880), or as one 
of the three dialects of a spurious language called “Bihari” (Grierson 
1883 b—87b, 1903 [1968]; Hoernle—Grierson 1885, 1889). Today, how- 
ever, it is recognized as a distinct language and taught as such in the 
Indian Universities of Calcutta, Bihar, Patna, Bhagalpur, Darbhanga, 
and Benares, and the Tribhuvan University of Nepal. Demographically, 
Maithili is the second most widely spoken language of Nepal’, and, ac- 
cording to the International P. E. N. (Poets, Essayists, and Novelists) and 
the Sahitya Akademi (National Academy of Letters), the 16th largest lan- 
guage of India. As early an investigator as Grierson (1881 a: 2) recognized 
the distinctiveness of Maithili: 

For Maithili is a language and not a dialect. It is the custom to look upon 

it as an uncouth dialect of untaught villagers, but it is in reality the native 
- language of more than seven and a quarter millions of people, of whom, 

as will be borne out by every official having experience of North Bihar, at 

least five millions can neither speak nor understand either Hindi or Urdi 

without the greatest difficulty. It differs from both Urda and Bangali, both 

in Vocabulary and in Grammar, and is as much a distinct language from 

either of them as Marathi or Uriya ... 


Previous studies on Maithili are not lacking. It is therefore worthwhile 
to look briefly at the century-old grammatical tradition of Maithili — 
the first grammar of Maithili being the one written by George Abraham 
Grierson? in 1881 and entitled An introduction to the Maithilt language of 
North Bihar. 

The grammatical studies on Maithili may be roughly divided into five 
categories: (a) traditional, (b) historical, (c) pedagogical, (d) structural/ 
descriptive, and (e) lexicographical. It should be borne in mind though 
that the above labelling is at best arbitrary, and is so done for ease of 





above categories is discussed below in some 
ecent ongoing research on Maithili language 


1.1 Traditional 
Two main traditions seem to have nced the traditional grammars 
ay be termed as: (i) t ative tradition, i.e., the 


$ written in 

in a rather heavily 
also has a long Dhatu- 
) appended to it in 


n of great erudition, provides the following 
e on the Sansk model: 
sd banala achi tatha 
tadanusara yadi 
hoeta. 


‘a para banala thika té okara 
panna hoebaka cahi. 
rit, its grammar must of neces- 


sara sathksiptasitraripé nahi bana 

karana paniniya vyakarandnusara s' raripé n a ho ta prasasta hoeta 
° adhyetrivargaké thekana karabame tatha abhy4sa karabame asaukarya 
nahi hoeta. 

[Third, in) Wiew of the fact that no other modern Indo-Aryan language pos- 


Sesses a grammar written as concisely as that of Sanskrit, the present Mai- 
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thili grammar, written on the Paninian model, would be a positive contri- 
bution to the field and would also make language-learning easy.] (Jha 1946: 
1) 


It should be mentioned in passing that the practice of superimposing 
the features of Sanskrit on the Maithili grammar tends to distort the facts 
of Maithili, and even skews the conclusions drawn about it. 

D. Jha’s (1948) paper presents an interesting account of reduplication 
in Maithili, and attempts to provide a semantic explanation for all such 
two-word combinations. 

Govind Jha’s (1963) Laghu Vidyotana, as the title implies, is an 
abridged and simplified version of the Vidyotana. 


1.1.2 The Western tradition 


The earliest reference to Maithili as a language is found in H. T. Cole- 
brooke’s famous essay ‘On the Sanserit and Pracrit languages” (1801). 
However, serious interest in Maithili language and linguistics began in 
the early 1880s when Sir George Abraham Grierson and A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle published a series of scholarly books and papers on Maithili. In 
1880, Hoernle published a book entitled A comparative grammar of the 
Gaudian languages with special reference to eastern Hindi, in which he 
treated Maithili as a dialect of Eastern Hindi. Hoernle, however, did re- 
cognize the fact that Maithili exhibits more “unmistakable similarities” 
(1880: VIII) to Bengali and Nepali than to Hindi: “Indeed I am doubtful, 
whether it is more correct to class the Maithili as a Bengali dialect rather 
than as an E(astern) H(indi) one”. 

In 1881, Grierson published An introduction to the Maithili language of 
North Bihar,’ Part! “Grammar” (henceforth Introduction). The chief 
merit of the Introduction lies in the fact that it accorded Maithili the 
position of an independent language. The Introduction is also the most 
complete synchronic description of Maithili in English to date. It is di- 
vided into four parts: Part I deals with the alphabet and pronunciation; 
Part II deals with nouns, adjectives, and pronouns; Part III discusses the 
verb in sufficient detail; and Part IV discusses the “indeclinables”, i.e., 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. The description, however, is 
based heavily upon Maithili forms obtained from translations of Hindi 
and Sanskrit forms by “the Pundits, Village School Masters and educated 
native Gentlemen of Northern Mithila ...” (1881 a: 1). In 1882, Grierson 
published Part II (‘Chrestomathy and vocabulary’) of the Introduction. 
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The “Vocabulary” is perhaps the earliest word-list of the Maithili lan- 
guage. In 1883, Grierson’s valuable paper “Essays on Bihari declension 
and conjugation” (Grierson 1883.) was published. In “Selected speci- 
mens of the Bihari language”, Grierson (1885 a) attempted a sketch of 
the Maithili grammar based on the texts of two songs (“taken down from 
the mouths of two itinerant singers in the Nepal Tarai...” 1885 a: 617) 
— popularly known as the Git Dina Bhadrik and the Git Nebarak. The 
major contribution of Grierson, however, lies in the very extensive dialec- 
tal survey of what he called “Bihari”®, published during 1883—87 as the 
Seven grammars of the dialects and subdialects of the Bihart language 
(Part I ‘Introductory’; Part II ‘Bhojpuri dialect’; Part III ‘Magadhi dia- 
lect’; Part IV ‘Maithili— Bhojpuri dialect’; Part V ‘South Maithili dialect’; 
Part VI ‘South Maithili-Magadhi dialect’; Part VII ‘South Maithili- 
Bangali dialect’; and Part VIII ‘Maithili— Bangali dialect’). During this 
period Hoernle and Grierson published A comparative dictionary of the 
Bihari language (Part I 1885; Part II 1889; only two parts published). In 
1895, Grierson published two papers (1895 a, b) which also provide sig- 
nificant insights into the grammatical systems of Maithili. A consummate 
summary of all the major findings was later published as “Indo-European 
Family, Eastern Group: Bihari and Oriya languages” in Grierson’s (1903 
[1968]) Linguistic Survey of India 5:2. 

In spite of Grierson’s tireless endeavor to establish Maithili as a lan- 
guage separate from Bengali and Hindi, Kellogg (1893) continues to treat 
Maithili as a dialect of Hindi. The importance of Kellogg’s work, how- 
ever, lies in the copious illustrations from Maithili, coupled with insight- 
ful philological notes. 





mi 


1.2 Historical 


1.2.1 Genetic relationship 


Most linguists who have written on the origins and development of Mai- 

thili have devoted considerable attention to the question of the genetic 

relationship between Maithili and the other Indo-Aryan languages. No 

two investigators, however, a gree in their view of this relationship, Promi- 

nent among those who have treated the problem are: Grierson (1883, 

1918, 191971927), Chatterji (1926), J. Mishra (1949), Sh. Jha (1957), 
= 
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S. Jha (1958), G. Jha (1968, 1974), Jeffers (1976), and Thiel-Horstmann 
(1978). 

The earliest classification of the New Indo-Aryan languages is that 
provided by Grierson (1883 b: figure inserted between pp. 7 and 8), who 
describes Maithili as a dialect of Bihari — a descendant of the Magadhi- 
derived Gaudian language, but quite distinct from the Hindi language. 

Later, Grierson (1918, 1919, 1927) stipulated what is now known as 
the “inner group—outer group”? theory of Aryan migration into India, 
and provided a slightly different grouping of the Indo-Aryan languages. 
He divided them into three main divisions (i. e., Outer Sub-branch, Medi- 
ate Sub-branch, and Inner Sub-branch) and placed Maithili (Bihari) in 
the Eastern Group of the Outer Sub-branch along with such languages 
as Oriya, Bengali, and Assamese (Grierson 1927: 120). 

Chatterji (1926), like Grierson (1883 b), believes that Maithili belongs 
to the group of Magadhi ApabhrarhSa (called Magadhi Prakrit by Grier- 
son). He was also the first linguist to distinguish Maithili and BhOjpuriya 
(Bhojpuri) as belonging to two branches of the Magadhan subfamily. 
Chatterji (1926) observed: 

Bhdjpuriya somewhat stands apart from its sister speeches, having come 

under the influence of its western neighbour Awadhi (Ardha-Magadhi) 

from very early times ... But the sharp distinction between Bhdjpuriya and 

Maithili-Magadht in their conjugation would justify their relegation to two 

separate groups, at least for the modern age. (1926: 92). 

Most native Maithili scholars, including J. Mishra (1949), S. Jha 
(1958), and G, Jha (1968, 1974), seem to go along with Chatterji’s (1926) 
classification, with some minor modifications.* Such a classification en- 
ables them to emphasize two main points, i.e., that Maithili is not a 
dialect of Hindi, and that Maithili is not a dialect of Bihari and hence 
ought not to be grouped with Bhojpuri. 

Recently, in a study based on the strict principles of historical and 
comparative linguistics, Jeffers (1976) has attempted to establish the posi- 
tion of the “Bihari” languages (i.e., Maithili, Magadhi, and Bhojpuri) 
within the Indo-Aryan family. He concludes that: 

on the basis of the criterion of shared phonological innovation, Bihari can 

not be considered a branch of the Eastern group of Indo-Aryan languages 

which includes Bengali, Assamese, and Oryia, as has traditi been 
assumed. The only phonological innovations which Bihari shows with lan- 
guages in its geographic vicinity must be assumed to represent reflexes of 
phonological changes which affected a large MIA dialect region which in- 
corporates, at least, East and West Hindi, Bihari, and the Eastern lan- 
guages, (1976: 224). 
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More recently, Thiel-Horstmann (1978) has offered some modifications 
i Jeffers’ (1976) study. She con- 
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in it is argued that S. Jha’s data on 
modern Maithili should be used with extreme care and caution for any 
serious historical as well as phonological research on Maithili. 

Ten years later, in 1968, G. Jha’s Maithilika Udgama O Vikasa {Origin 
and development of Maithili language] appeared. It consists of six chap- 
ters: I Introduction; I The sound system; II] The vocabulary; 1V The 
noun; V The verb; and VI The adverb, and other particles. It is the first 
fulldength historical account of Maithili written in Maithili, and therefore 
it ae. Praise and admiration. In 1974, G. Jha’s Maithilt Bhasa 


ka velopment of the Maithili language] was published. It is 
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written in Hindi and consists of ten chapters: I The Maithili speaking 
area and the people; II Indic languages and Maithili; Il] Historical and 
dialectal division of Maithili; [V Phonology; V The vocabulary; VI The 
noun; VII The pronoun; VIII The adjective; IX The verb phrase; and X 
The syntax. Though elaborate in detail, the work owes much of its infor- 
mation to G. Jha’s (1968) study. 

Bh. Jha’s Maithili Bhasd: Aitihasika tatha Bhasa- Vaijndnika Vivecana 
[Maithili language: historical and linguistic analysis] was published in 
1970. There is little in this manual that may be termed original; therefore, 
nothing further will be said about it. 

The ‘Introduction’ of Chatterji and Misra (1940) also contains numer- 
ous insightful observations relating to the growth and history of the Mai- 
thili language. 


1.3 Pedagogical 


Prompted by the intense desire to teach Maithili to students in schools 
and colleges in north India, native scholars of Maithili have produced a 
number of textbook grammars. The author knows of six’ such grammars. 
These are: 


1. R. Jha (1955 [1971]), Mithila-Bhasa-Prakasa 

. B. Jha “Vyathit” (1966 [1981]), Adhunika Maithili Vyakarana O 
Racana 

. D. Jha (1976), Maithilt Vyakarana evam Racana 

. Y. Jha (1979), Maithilt Vyakarana dora Racana 

. Bh. L. Das (n.d.), Maithil? Subodha Vyakarana 

. A. Mishra (n.d.), Mithilabhasaka Subodh Vyakarana 


‘br 


Ww 


Duns 


To judge the above works from the point of view of linguistic consider- 
ations would be simply unfair. Most of these works have been written 
with one modest overall aim, i.e., to help beginners to learn Maithili!®, 
and do not purport to be scholarly studies. However, a few observations 
on their overriding characteristics may be made: 

(i) With the exception of A. Mishra (n.d.) and Bh. L. Das (n.d.), all 
the works cited above contain information on the art of Maithili compo- 
sition (e. g., essay writing, letter writing, etc.) over and above the informa- 
tion on aspects of Maithili grammar. 
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(ii) In spite of Ramanath Jha’s (1955 [1971]) firm assertion that there 
is a total absence of sandhi rules in Maithili (“... mithilabhasame ehi nivae 
maka carcé nirarthaka” — p. 19), all the other works cited above discuss 
sandhi rules in Maithili. A total of six to fifteen pages (i.e., an average 
of more than nine pages) are devoted to a discussion of sandhi rules in 
these works. 

(iii) All of the above works discuss prosody and introduce technical 
terminologies at an early stage of language learning. What is most sur- 
prising is that A. Mishra (n.d.) and Bh. L. Das (n.d.), whose books are 
specifically meant for lower secondary students of grades 6—8, also de 
vote a total of nine pages each to the discussion of prosody. 


1.4 Structural/descriptive 
1.4.1 Morphology, syntax, and semantics 


A systematic synchronic study of the morphology, syntax, and semanties 
of Maithili according to modern linguistic principles has yet to be carried 
out. Published materials in this area are therefore few and far between. 
Below is a brief survey of such studies. 

One of the earliest attempts to describe the morphology of the complex 
verbal system of Maithili was made by G. Jha (1958). In this study, Jha 
sets out to show that the presence of a multiplicity of optional forms in 
Maithili verb conjugations does not lead to the conclusion, arrived at by 
Grierson, that Maithili is probably a “partially cultivated” (1881 a: 50) 
language. As a matter of fact, Jha takes strong exception to Grierson’s 
phrase “partially cultivated”, and goes on to claim (rather than demon- 
Strate) that “all the different forms of [the Maithili] verb have and are 
used in different shades of meaning” (1958: 169). 

G. Jha’s Uccatara Maithili Vyakarana (Higher Maithili grammar 
(henceforth UM V)] was published in 1979 by the Maithili Academy, 
Patna. After Grierson, it is the most noteworthy contribution to the field 
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UMV is divided into eight chapters: I Introduction; II The sound sys- 
tem; III The word (Padavicara); 1V The nominal system; V The verb 
system; VI Word formation (?) (ndémasddhanika); VI The adverb, and 
other particles; and VIII The syntax. It also contains a total of four 
appendices (pp. 114—127) at the end. 

Junghare’s (1972) paper analyzes the morphology of the perfect aspect 
in Marathi, Bhojpuri, and Maithili with an aim to ascertain the genetic 
relationship among these languages. Her conclusion is that these three 
languages are indeed genetically related and belong to the Outer Group 
of Indo-Aryan languages as suggested by Grierson. 

In Nepal, linguists from the Summer Institute of Linguistics have pub- 
lished two papers on Maithili syntax, both written in the tagmemic frame- 
work (Davis 1973; Williams (1973). These studies, based on the field data 
collected in a village near the town of Janakpur in the tarai of Nepal, 
make significant contributions to the analysis of Maithili clause and sen- 
tence patterns. 

The first linguist to describe the syntax and semantics of the Maithili 
language in the transformational-generative and the relational grammar 
framework is U. N. Singh (1979 a). Singh’s works on Maithili language 
and linguistics are listed in the References. 

Y. P. Yadava’s (1983) doctoral thesis on movement rules in Maithili 
(and English) assesses their implications for the theory of government 
and binding as propounded in the recent writings of Noam Chomsky. 
Yadava’s works are also listed in the References. 

Mention may also be made of such recent works as B. K. Jha (1984), 
Mishra—Thakur (1984), Yadav (1985, 1989), D. N. Mishra (1986), M. Ya- 
dava (1987), D. N. Yadava (1988), and Stump— Yadav (1988). 


1.4.2 Phonetics and phonology 


Works on Maithili phonetics and phonology are scarce. S. Jha’s (1941) 
paper is probably the first synchronic study of the phonetics and phonol- 
ogy of Maithili according to the principles of modern descriptive linguis- 
tics. In that study, Jha argues for fifty-six “essential” (1941: 435) pho- 
nemes of Maithili: to him every grapheme is a phoneme. Later (1958) he 
discusses the historical development of the Maithili sound system and 
provides diachronic explanations for the synchronic usage. taniit Sat 

G. Jha (1974: 56~119) has also attempted to describe the phonology 
of Maithili, but his description, like that of S. Jha, is highly traditional 
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and characterized by overdifferentiation. G. Jha (1979: 320), however, 
provides a much improved account of the phonetics and phonology of 
Maithili. 

The earliest study to describe the sound system of Maithili in the 
generative-phonology framework is that of Yadav (1976), wherein it is 
attempted to resolve the unit vs. cluster interpretation of the aspirated 
consonants of Maithili. Yadav (1984) is the first published book-length 
study of the phonetics and phonology of the Maithili language. It consists 
of five chapters: I Introduction; II Segmental phonology; III Fiberoptie 
study of voicing and aspiration; IV Acoustic analysis of oral and nasal 
ized vowels; V Acoustic analysis of word stress. A few other studies which 
also deserve mention are: Ingemann— Yadav (1978), Yadav (1979 a, b: 
1980, 1982, 1984a, b, c; 1986), and S. K. Jha (1984). 


1.5 Dictionaries and lexical studies 


If there is one aspect of Maithili linguistic study which has suffered ime 
measurably from tremendous neglect, it is the lexicographical study of 
Maithili. As of today no satisfactory Maithili— English, English— Maithili 
dictionary is available. Mention may however be made of the 
Maithili—English Brhat Maithili Sabdakosa {Comprehensive Maithili die- 
tionary] compiled by Jayakanta Mishra (1973). The only monolingual 
Maithili dictionary to date is the Mithila Bhasa Kosa of Dinabandhu 
Jha (Sake 1872/A.D. 1950). This dictionary is not in print, and hardly 
available. 

__ In spite of this deplorable state of affairs, previous attempts at compil- 
ing word lists and dictionaries of Maithili are not lacking. As in the case 
of grammatical writings on Maithili, two main traditions (i.e., the West- 
ern and the native) of lexical studies on Maithili may also be recognized, 
Below is a brief survey of the main lexicographical works. 


1.5.1 The Western tradition 









‘tempt to compile a word list of the Maithili language was 
himself. In 1882, Grierson published part Il (Chres- 
fadulary’) of An introduction to the Maithilt language of 
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North Bihar. This “vocabulary” (pp. 125~260) is perhaps the earliest dic- 
tionary of the Maithili language. In Grierson’s own words: 


This Vocabulary does not pretend to be a complete dictionary. It contains, I 
believe, every word and form occurring in the Chrestomathy [of the greatest 
Maithili poet — Vidyapati], and, besides a large number of words collected 
by me in the country and in Court, and not hitherto found in dictionar- 
ies ... It may claim to be entirely original, and in no way a compilation, 
not a single meaning having been taken from any dictionary, other than 
the mouths of the people themselves ... (1882 a: ‘Prefatory Note’, p. 125) 


Grierson continued to labor assiduously and persistently in this ven- 
ture. He published (Grierson 1884 d) another short word-list of Maithili 
in the form of an article entitled “Index to Man’bodh’s Haribans”. The 
“Index” (1884 d: 37-75) contains all the words occurring in Manabodh’s 
long poem entitled Haribans — the text of which Grierson had published 
(1882 b) and translated into English (1884 c). 

Yet another study of the vocabulary of the Maithili language was pub- 
lished by Grierson (1885) in his “Selected specimens of the Bihari lan- 
guage (part 1, The Maithili dialect: The Git Dina Bhadrik and The Git 
Nebarak)”. Though not a word-list per se, the work lists all the major 
words occurring in the Maithili songs mentioned in the title and provides 
their English equivalents. 

The most prominent study of Grierson in the fields of lexicography 
and rural anthropology is his Bihar peasant life, which was first published 
in 1885 (second and revised edition in 1926). The work professes to be a 
“catalogue of the names used by the Bihar peasant for the things sur- 
rounding him in his daily life” (“Introduction”, p. 1), but in fact offers 
much more than that. It provides detailed descriptions (with graphic il- 
lustrations) of regional variations of the terms for agricultural imple- 
ments, appliances and operations, domestic furniture, clothes, orna- 
ments, soils, agricultural products and the insects which injure the crops, 
agricultural times and seasons, labor advances and wages, land tenures, 
the house, the food, rural ceremonies and superstitions, trade and money 
dealings, and weights and measures. An accurate dictionary of rural life, 
Bihar peasant life is also a veritable contribution to. the study of three 
dialects, including Maithili, of “Bihari”, 

Hoernle~Grierson (1885, 1889) attempted to compile an an 
comparative dictionary of the “Bihari” language. It was entitled 4 com- 
parative dictionary of the Bihart language. Part 1 (1885) of the Dictionary 
contains elaborate information on such important aspects as the system 
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tics, grammatical features, fatsama and tadbhava words, historical and 
genetic affinities, and so on, Part II (1889) comprises the actual dictio- 
nary and contains words beginning with the a [a] — the last entry in the 
dictionary being aijuli. Only two parts of the Dictionary were published, : 

In 1973, the SIL linguists resident in Nepal published a vocabulary 
count of languages of India and Nepal, including Maithili. It is called 
Word lists (Trail 1973), and it contains about 1700 words of Maithili. The 
Word lists can be a useful tool for comparative linguistic study of the) 
languages of India and Nepal. : 

The latest and the most notable contribution to the field of Maithili 
lexicography is Davis's (1984) Basic colloquial Maithili: A Maithili~ 
Nepali— English vocabulary (henceforth BCM). BCM is a trilingual 
Maithili~Nepali—English dictionary. It contains a total of 2700 Maithili 
entries listed under “Vocabulary” (pp. 1— 107), followed by insightful ob- 
servations on Maithili grammar under “Structure notes” (pp. 108-140), 
The “Appendices” (pp. 141-149) provide information on numerals, time 
words, kinship terms, and words dealing with weights and measures, Fie 
nally, under “Nepali index” (pp. 151-187) and “English index” (pp. 
188-242), the Nepali and English vocabulary items are cross-referenced 
to the main Maithili entries. 

The chief merit of BCM lies in the fact that the presentation of a 
Maithili entry typically provides information of the following types: (i) 
Maithili headword; (ii) alternate spelling(s); (iii) Pronunciation (if dif 
ferent from the spelling); (iv) parts of speech label: (v) Nepali equiva- 
lent(s); (vi) English equivalent(s); and (vii) subentry. 


1.5.2 The native tradition i 


One of the earliest Contributions to the field of Maithili lexicography by 
a native scholar was made by S. Jha. In 1939-40, Jha published a short 
Paper entitled “Maithili equivalents to vernacular words found in Sarva- 
nanda’s Commentary on Amarkoga”, in which he listed about 170 such 
equivalent” words of early and modern Maithili and also provided their 
English ons. Sen (1940~44 [1965}) also lists a few Maithili words 
esvara’s Grhastharatnakara (a work of the 14th een- 
cir English equivalents, — 

mn of Jyotirisvara Kavisekharacdrya’s Varna-. 
4 1940) provided a positive impetus not only to 1 


ili as an old literary language but also to the ate ‘ 
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of Maithili lexicography. The Varna-Ratnakara is the oldest written text 
of the Maithili language. It dates back to the early 14th canes tae 


preserved in a manuscript copied in 1507. It is a prose text written in the 
Mithilaksara script. In the words of Chatterji (Chatterji—N lisra 1940), 
the text is: ; : p ws 
a sort of lexicon of vernacular so ak oe pository of literary 
similes and conventions dealing with the various things in the | i an, 


terms, or the similes and conventions are set in t ofanumber — 
of descriptions (1940: xxi) _ sts wi lll ¢ Aitstl is 
Dinabandhu Jha’s (Sake 1872/A.D. 1 i 

dictionary] remains to this day the sin; 

the field of Maithili lexicography. gu 

“Introduction” +2 “Corrigenda”) pages, th 

tains a total of about 12,605 entries. The 

tains valuable information cs 

vocabulary, and grammatical feature 
As has been remarked above, thi 

serves to be reprinted. 


ideas which are usually treated in poetry. We have in it either 












Chapter two 
Sound system and script 








2.0 Introduction 


In this chapter we will present a brief sketch of the segmental phonology 
of Maithili and will describe the consonants and vowels and their phono- 
tactic behavior (sections 2.1—2.5). Section 2.6 is devoted to a brief discus- 
sion of the suprasegmental features of stress and intonation. The account 
of segmental phonology and stress is based rather closely on the author's 
earlier works on Maithili phonetics and phonology — in particular Yadav 
(1976) and chapter two of Yadav (1984 d). Section 2.7 deals with morpho- 

nemic alternations, while 2.8 is devoted to a discussion of the peculi- 
es of the Maithili writing system. 















2.1 Inventory of Maithili phonemes 





The inventory of Maithili phonemes is set forth in tra 
notation in Table 2.1. 
phonemes and 8 oral 
nas 


ditional segmental 
As shown in this table, there are 26 consonant 
vowel phonemes in Maithili, All vowels can be 
alized underlyingly — thus increasing the number of vowel phonemes 
to 16. All underlying Segments also surface as phonetic segments. Pho- 
hemes enclosed in parentheses in Table 2.1 are marginal and will be speci- 
fically commented on in appropriate places, 





Table 2.1. Inventory of Maithili phonemes 


Consonants 









Dental _—_Retroflex 








































Bilabial Palatal Velar Glottal 
Stops p t t k 
ph th th kh 
b d d g 
bh dh dh gh 
Affricates c 
ch 
j 
jh 
Nasals m a (n) (y) 
Tap r () 
Fricatives s (s) (8) h 
Lateral 1 
Approximants (ww) (y) SL: 
Vowels Front —_ Central Back 
High i u men 
Mid e a 0 +/— ~ (nasalization) 
Low 2 2 








2.2.1 Front vowels 


The phonological opposition between the front vowels /i e 2/ is shown 


below: 

Initial 

fil ‘this’ 
lek/ ‘one’ 
feb/ ‘defect’ 


lisworl ‘God’ 
!'ekor/ ‘his(NH)’ 


Of the front vowels, /a/ is the least common, Furthermore, 
lects, /z/ is diphthongized as [9], [aé], or [ai], ¢. g., 


‘luxury’ 


les/ [oes] 
leb/ ‘[eéb] 
[perl [poér] 


ime! ma’), 


Medial 
/pit/ 
/per/ 
/peer/ 
/thik/ 
/gen/ 


‘defect’ 
‘leg’ 


‘anger’ 
‘tree’ 
‘leg’ 
‘true’ 


‘mother’ 


Final 
Iki 
kel 
/gee/ 
(bhie/ 
/me! 


in some dia- 












‘what’ 
‘who’ 
‘cow 
“brother’ 
emotes 
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/bhe. [bhai] ‘brother’ 
[gee [gai] ‘cow’ 


2.2.2 Central vowels 













phonological contrast between the central vowels / a/ is exemplified 
below: 

Medial Final 

Ikara/ ‘do (IMP) 
Ikora/ ‘hard’ 

u i‘para/ ‘fall (IMP) 
‘plowshare’ ‘para/ ‘he buffalo’ 


/kal/ 
/kal/ 








In the final position it ap- 
on where it is a contracted form 
ee chapter 6 for more infor- 
al descriptions of Mai- 
ribe all final consonants 














aditio 





2.2.3 Back vowels 


The back vowels /u 0 9/ are rounded a ow phonological opposition 





Medial Final 
“‘whitener /kus/ ‘a kind of /suru/ “beginning? 











grass u 
los/ ‘frost’ Ikos/ 
: / /nacu/ ‘dance (IMP) 
lorh/ ‘cover (IMP) flor/ “tears” I'koro/ ‘basal a 
used in a 
aii thatched 
house’ 
‘orkid Ofsight’ § flor/ ‘male organ’ —/'saro/ ‘wrestling? 
eur 
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l'ote/ ‘there’ /bhoj/ ‘feast’ /ho/ ‘become 
(IMP) 
/‘otah/ ‘will come (3H) /phoj/ ‘army’ Ihol “whoa!” 


Of the back vowels, /o/ is the least common — especially in the final 
position. Also, in some dialects, /o/ varies with /o/ and /au/, e. g., 


[‘soro] [‘soro] ‘wrestling’ 
[‘otah] ~ ['outah] ‘will come’ 
[kor] = {kor] ‘morsel’ 


2.2.4 High vowels 


The high vowels /i u/ contrast in all positions, e. g., 


Initial Medial Final 

/i'nar/ ‘well’ /mit/ ‘friend’ I‘tari/ ‘palm wine’ 
/u'nar/ ‘unbalanced’ /mut/ ‘urine’ /'daru/ ‘wine’ 

lisar! ‘God’ /ba'hir/ ‘deaf’ I‘pisi/ ‘father’s sister’ 
Fusar/ ‘fallow’ /bahut/ ‘a lot’ /pisu/ ‘grind (IMP) 


2.2.5 Mid vowels 


The mid vowels /e a o/ show phonological contrast in all positions, Exam- 
ples are given below: 


Initial Medial Final 

l'ena/ ‘like this’ /khet/ ‘field’ /he/ ‘a vocative 
form used 
for God’ 

lona/ ‘like that” /khat/ ‘mark’ thal ‘Oh! 

anal ‘acoindenomi-  /khod/ ‘dig (IMP) _/ho/ ‘become!’ 


nation’ 


2.2.6 Low vowels 


The low vowels /@ a 9/ show phonological contrasts as exemplified below: 


Initial Medial Final 
les! ‘luxury’ Iper/ ‘leg’ /bhe/ ‘brother’ 
/as/ ‘hope’ /par/ ‘across’ /oa/_ ‘open (IMP)” 


/orh/ ‘out of sight’ —_/'hoda/ ‘elephant seat’ /bho/ © ‘pretension’ 
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~ 


2.7 Diphthongs 






0 
2) as underlying diphthongs. Such a practice is at its best arbie 
. and is heavily influenced by the orthography, which does provide 
te letters for these two sounds. 


Most tre | accounts of Maithili posit ai and au (but not ai and au, 








ie 





5 


ing (discussed in - There follows a brief account of the process 
netic diphthongization. 

: Most hthongs in Maithili are rising diphthongs, i.e., they end in 
high vowels i and wu: 









‘mole’ 
‘dirt’ 
‘paste’ 


‘will come (3H) 


‘dumb’ 
“vocative (2NH)’ 





“come (IMP, 2H)’ 
‘husband’s brother’s son’ 
“bring (IMP, 2H)’ 





‘at that place’ 
‘cuckoo’ 
“any person’ 


‘please arise’ 





“vagina’ 
‘needle’ 
[‘piusi] ‘father’s sister’ 
(ghiu] ‘ghee’ 
fou] hou} ‘become (IMP. 2H) 
[eu] (‘deurhi] ‘court’ 


Note that Ou and ey are extremely defective 


diphthongs, and it is ver 
a iy it 1s ver 
SMM Come up with more examples illus’ ; 


trating them. 
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Vowel clusters ending in mid vowels e and o also diphthongize, e. g., 
g p 


[paer] ‘leg’ 

[khaet] ‘will eat (3NH)’ 
[‘hoetah] “will become (3H)’ 
[laot] ‘will bring (3NHY 


There are, however, constraints on diphthongization. Thus, for example, 
the front and back low vowels do not participate in the process of diph- 
thongization. Consequently, such diphthongs as *ai, *zu, *oi, and *ou 
are not permissible in Maithili. 

The front mid vowel e does not form a vow uster with the front 
high vowel i following; thus, a diphthong such as *ei is not permissible 
in Maithili. 

High vowels do not diphthongize with the same high vowels; in other 
words, such diphthongs as *ii, *uu are not allowed in Maithili. 

Finally, no centralizing diphthongs are permissible in Maithili. All 
vowel clusters which end in central vowels a and a allow the insertion of 
glides homorganic with the preceding vowel between them, e. g., 











[‘dia] ne [‘diya] ‘give (IMP, 2H + 1) 
[‘kohiouk] re ['kehiyauk] ‘tell (IMP, 2H + 3NH)’ 
[‘baua] ~ [bouwa] ‘child’ 

[pi'aeb] = [pi'yaeb] ‘cause to drink” 

[hoa] ~ [hows] ‘to become’ 


2.2.8 Nasalized yowels 


Vowel nasality is distinctive in Maithili. The contrast between oral and 
nasalized vowels is shown below: 


Initial 

fis! ‘expression of pain’ /uth/ ‘arise’ 

fit/ ‘brick’ itl ‘camel’ 

lek/ “one” lol ‘he’ 

ef ‘heel’ J6/ ‘a groaning sound’ 
leb/ ‘defect’ /'otah/ “will come (3H)’ 
/®/ ‘what!’ /'sttal/ ‘boiled’ 

lahi/ ‘only this’ las/ ‘hope’ 


/'Shi/ ‘only you (H)’ (av ‘courage’ 
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‘scatter’ 
‘a dyed garment’ 


‘field’ 


‘flat rice’ 


‘grain bug’ 





‘say (IMP. 
2NH + 3NH)Y’ 
‘what if? 

‘say (IMP, 2HY 


‘somewhere’ 






consonant, e 





/mot/ 
/nek/ ] 
/nuk/ — [nik] 
/nak/ [nak] 
/nok/ — [ndk] 
Inik/ [nik] ‘good’ 
I'nasa/ {'ndsa] “‘intoxicatior 
/'masia/ ['masla] ‘spices’ 


Occasionally, vowel nasalization al 


[06 + hile [toni] 
[to + hue — [tha] 
[‘hdmhi] 


[‘hdmho] 











‘hard’ 
‘thorny’ 
‘shelter’ 
‘bamboo’ 
‘skewed’ 


‘(cattle) urine’ 


/ka'ha/ “cause to say’ 


“where” 

‘Oh!’ 

‘yes!’ 

“pretense” 
‘eyebrow’ 
“vocative (3NH)’ 
‘by foot’ 








all vowels are nhanetica 7 : : ‘ 
all vowels are phonetically nasalized when contiguous with a nasal 





[sim] ‘green beans’ 
[ghtim] ‘turn’ 
[gén] ‘ball’ 
[gin] ‘secondary’ 
[gan] ‘song’ 
[ain] ‘wool’ 
[ban] ‘arrow’ 
{kon] ‘angle’ 

/tin/ [tin] ‘three’ 

n’ /dhan/ [dh3n] ‘wealth’ 
/ham/ (him] ‘1 


S© occurs across the syllable boundary: 


only you’ 
‘even you’ 
‘only I’ 
‘even I’ 
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2.3 Consonants 


Maithili stops, like those of most Indo-Aryan languages, show a four- 
way contrast between voiced and voiceless and aspirated and unaspirated 
at bilabial, dental, retroflex, palatal, and velar places of articulation. Pho- 
nologically, affricates also behave like stops. Phonetically the taps, later- 
als, and nasals also show a two-way contrast between aspirated and unas- 
pirated. Aspiration, thus, is an overriding characteristic of the Maithili 
sound system, 














2.3.1 Stops 


Bilabials: the bilabial stops /p ph b bh/ show the contrast between voiced 
and voiceless and aspirated and unaspirated in all positions, e. g., 
Initial Medial Final 


/pul/ ‘bridge I'nepa/ = ‘measurement’ /sap/ ‘snake’ 


/phul/ ‘flower’ ‘napha/ ‘profit’ /saph/ ‘clean’ 
/bul/ ‘walk’ I'sabok/ ‘lesson’ /khep/ ‘times’ 
/bhul/ ‘forget’ I'sabhak/ ‘of all’ /kheb/ ‘sail’ 


/khebh/ ‘plant seeds’ 


Dentals: the dental stops /t th d dh/ too show phonological oppositions 
in all positions. Examples: 

Initial Medial Final 

/tan/ ‘music’ I‘poti/ ‘granddaughter’ /bat/ ‘talk’ 

/than/ ‘yards of cloth’ /'pothi/ ‘book’ /bath/ ‘pain’ 

/dan/ ‘charity’ /u‘dar/ ‘generous’ /bad/ ‘after’ 

/dhan/ ‘paddy’ /u‘dhar/ ‘credit’ /badh/ ‘out in the fields’ 


Retroflex: the retroflex stops /t th/ show full contrast in all positions, 
while /d dh/ show phonological opposition mainly word-initially: 


Initial Medial Final 

/tik/ ‘pigtail’ I'katgor/ ‘shapely’ /kat/ ‘cut’ 
/thik/ ‘true’ kathgor/ ‘hard’ /kath/ ‘wood’ 
‘dol’ ‘small bucket’ idat/ ‘scold’ 


/dhol/ ‘drum’ /dhath/ ‘fence’ 
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1 /dh/ are both defective phonemes, occurring intervocalically and Taitial Medial Final 


nally only if preceded by a nasal consonant, which is usuallyage Rewin) \ether's Heike! “ecco Iam! job? 
brother’ 
Medial /nam/ ‘name’ /‘nani/ ‘mother’s /kan/ ‘ear’ 
f [‘onda] ‘egg’ mother’ 
[thondha] ‘cold’ /mem/ ‘madam’ /ka'ma/ ‘earn (IMP) = ‘/sim/ ‘green beans’ 
/nem/ ‘conduct’ /ka'na/ ‘cause to weep’ /sin/ ‘frost’ 
/tam/ ‘copper’ 


similated to the retroflex place of articulation of /d/ and /dh/, 


= [dond] ‘punishment® /tan/ ‘pull’ 
[khond] ‘piece’ 
[kand] ‘canto’ The velar nasal [n], as in most languages, occurs only non-initially and is 
followed by a homorganic stop, which if voiced and non-final may be 
ically /dh/ surfaces as [rh] or [rh], e. g., deleted in some dialects: The voiced stop is always deleted in the final 
[sarh] ‘bull’ position. Examples: 
[porh] ‘read’ Medial 
[‘pirhi] ‘generation’ 
[‘berhal] ‘grown’ 
[‘barhtaik] ‘will grow (3NHY 


/‘jangal/ [‘jongel] [‘jenol] ‘forest’ 
/‘jaongoli/ [‘jongli] [‘janli] ‘wild’ 
/‘langra/ [‘lengra] [‘lonra] ‘lame’ 

. like stops, show full phonological con lkangnal [‘kangna] [‘kannal] ‘bangles’ 


I‘konghi/ [kenghi] - [‘konhi] ‘comb’ 
/sin‘gar/ [sin'gar] {si'nar] ‘decoration’ 
: /kan'‘gal/ [kon‘gal] [ka‘nal] ‘destitute’ 
Ibicl ‘center’ /lungi/ [‘lungi] [‘luni] ‘a dress’ 
Ibich/ ‘pick up’ /‘pankha/ [‘ponkha] ‘fan’ 
: Vet Ibi! ‘seed’ I‘donka/ ('donka} ‘huge drum’ 
1/entangled /bijh/ ‘rust’ I'sonkal [‘sonka] ‘doubt’ 


Final 


Velars: the velar stops /k kh g gh/ also show full contrast in all positions, Final 

e. g., 

oe /pankh/ {penkh] ‘wings’ 

initial Medial Final /onk/ {enk] ‘number’ 

ieee ae ‘a fruit oik/ ‘sell? /ang/ fan] ‘body, 

a aay ‘Pole , [khokhri/ ‘paddy without rice’ /bikh/ ‘poison’ ‘ang/ (tan) ‘leg’ 

ft ‘village  gagril ‘small pitcher’ /bag/ ‘garden’ /bhang/ [bhan] ‘a marijuana- 

gham/ ‘sweat’ /'ghoghri/ ‘skirt’ /bagh/ ‘tiger’ type plant’ 
/mung/ [mun] ‘a lentil’ 

2.3.2. Nasals 


The retroflex nasal [n] also occurs only before /a/ (except in highly literary 
phonolog i Pposition between th aS is exe ies yi a 
The uo ical o c etween e nace : , tyles in ew borrow wor o be shown below Examples are given 
the examples given below: Tween 1e nasals /m n/ IS €X€ mplified by 8 a af rowed ds, t 8 ) gr 
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Irog/ ‘disease’ /ca'tal ‘cause to graze’ /lar/ ‘straw’ 
[anda] ‘egg’ Nog/ ‘people’ /co'la/ ‘cause to move’ /lal/ ‘red’ 
['thandha] ‘cool’ 
[‘'denda] ‘heavy staff On the pattern of the treatment suggested above for the retroflex nasal, 
[dand] ‘punishment’ the retroflex flap [r] also is not treated as a phoneme in this study. The 
[kand] ‘canto’ variation between the retroflex flap [r] and the dental tap [r] is illustrated 
below: 


[‘kora] [‘kora] ‘hard’ 
[mar] [mar] ‘liquid accompanying boiled rice’ 
rms containing retroflex nasal [bor] - [bar] ‘a fig tree’ 
regressive assimilation has [pa'har] [po'har] ‘mountain’ 


In colloquial styles, the use of the retroflex flap [r] is virtually nonexistent. 


w Hindi and Sanskrit, All 
’ Maithili. In literate 
/ ers of Mai- 
rrowed words. Ti 
y evident in the 
nasal [n] and Initial Medial 
examples of such a /sati ‘paste (IMPY’ /pa'sar/ ‘spread’ 
/hat/ ‘market’ /pa'har/ ‘mountain’ 
/sath/ ‘with’ kasu/ ‘tighten (IMP, 2H)’ 
/hath/ ‘hand’ Ikahu/ ‘say (IMP, 2HY 
/sar/ — ‘wife’s brother’ /po'sin/ ‘liking’ 
/har/ ‘garland’ /pa‘hin/ = ‘wear’ 


2.3.4 Fricatives 


The fricatives /s h/ also show full phonological opposition in all positions, 


e. g., 


Final 
/bas/ ‘habitation’ 
/bah/ ‘bravo!’ 
P and later , Ir /, like the stops, show full phonologi- /cas/_ ‘a certain style of ploughing” 
Il positions, e. ¢.. Icah/ ‘tea’ 
Initial al ¥ /ghas/ ‘grass’ 
pm Dies oe [ Final iehab/ Senne 
elevated mass /cir/_ ‘a garment’ /kos/__’tighten (IMP, 2NH)’ 
/kah/ ‘say (IMP, 2NHY 
Ner/ ‘saliva’ Remo /ras/ ‘juice’ 
foal ‘ie, Mpili/ (1) dran Icil/ ‘eagle’ rahi ‘stay (IMP, 2NHY’ 
‘will take (NHY eon Jight (IMP, 2H)’ /bar/ ‘bridegroom’ 
4) ’balu/ /bal/ ‘strength’ The marginal phonemes [s] and [8], which are represented by two separate 


Iretr! ‘crowd’ 


“Sand 
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graphemes in the orthography, are universally replaced by a dental frien 
tive [s] in almost all styles of pronunciation. Their variation is illustrated 


below: 


[sobd] 
['sabas] 
[kast] 
[kos] 
[hos] 


‘word’ 
‘bravo’ 
‘pain’ 
“treasury” 


sense” 


The approximants [w y] are retained only in highly literary varieties of 
Maithili which make copious use of borrowed words of Sanskrit and 
Perso-Arabic origin. Otherwise, they show considerable variation, as is 


shown below. 


[y]: most words of Sanskrit origin show alternation between [y] and fj] 


vord-initially. Thus, 


[‘somoys] ~ 
[ays] ~ 
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['samae] ‘time’ 
[ae] ‘income’ 


[jes] ‘fame’ 
[jodi] Lig 


['‘jadeb] “Yadav’ 


[‘jatra] 


“(ar] 
*('jari] 


However, [yar] and [ 


Pronunciations. A few borrowed Sanskrit words in 
tween [r] and the central vowels [ 


€. g., 


[‘tatparya] ~ [‘tatporj] 
[karya]  ~ [‘karj} 
['suryo] or [surj] 
[‘corya] = [‘carja] 


‘travel’, 


‘lover; friend’ 
‘friendship’ 


yan] may alternate with i'ar] and [i'ari] in some 


which [y] occurs be- 
2 a] also show the [y] ~ [j] alternation 


‘purpose’ 
[‘karoj] ‘work’ 
[‘suruj] ‘sun’ 

‘routine” 


In i eallic positi § 
aes Positions, [y] shows the following type of alternation: 


vo 


‘bhoys]  ~ [bhoe] ‘fear’ 
'priya} = ~ [‘priye] ‘dear’ 


Finally, as has been noted in 2.2.7, the presence of [y] may be due to 
glide formation, e. g., 

[‘koriya] ‘black’ 

['barhiya] ‘nice’ 

‘give (IMP, 2H + 1)’ 

‘say (IMP, 2MH + ly’ 


‘koria] ne 
[borhia] ~ 
‘dio] od [‘diya] 
‘kohish] ~ [‘kahiyoh] 
[w]: like [y], [w] alternates with [b] in most borrowed words, e. g., 
‘hawa] ~ [haba] ‘wind’ 
‘widya] ~  ['bidya] - [‘bidia] 
‘nawa] ~ [nab] ‘new 


['bidiya] ‘learning’ 


‘sabas] ‘bravo!’ 
‘witness’ 
‘carelessness’ 


‘Sawas] ~ [ 
go'wah] ~  [go'bah] 
be'wasta] ~ _ [be’basta] 


w] alternates with [o] word-initially in most non-Sanskritic words, e. g., 
[wo'kil]  ~ [o'kil] 
‘wojon]  ~ [‘ojan] 
[‘wajoh] ~ [‘ojah] 


‘pleader’ 
‘weight’ 
‘reason’ 


Finally, as has been noted in 2.2.7, the presence of [w] may be explainable 
in terms of glide insertion: 
‘khoa] ~ ['khowa] 
‘jua] = [juwa] 
‘koua] ~ [‘kouwa] 
[‘dhoua] ~ [‘dhouwa] 


‘milk cream’ 
‘gambling’ 
crow” 
“money” 





For the above reasons the approximants [w y] are not treated as underly- 
ing phonemes in this study. 


2.3.6 Unit versus cluster 


In section 2.3 above it was noted that Maithili resonants (ive., nasals, 
taps, and laterals) also show a two-way phonetic contrast between aspi- 













e treated as clusters rather than units on grounds 
yllabificational constraints. 

1 as shown in section 2.3.1, Maithili stops and 
how complete phonological contrasts in all positions. The ress 
er, do not. Only unaspirated resonants occur initially, and 
nants and resonants + / 


given below: 





7 alternate with one an- 


= [ba'rha] ‘cause to move’ 
‘adulterated (oil)” 
‘shoulder’ 
‘a kind of tree’ 





ts do show a contrast between the 
should be noted that such surfaee 
ed resonant is maintained 
| pairs would cause se= 
y. Examples: 


QO mf mS 


B 


= 





‘shoulder’ 
seeaae 
















al show free variation 


and the aspirated bilabial r 
i inal positions: 


with their unaspirated cou 





‘tomorrow; yesterday’ 
‘pole’ 


lable boundaries clearly demonstrate that 
€ + h segments cannot be separated to 
ble, and hence ought to be treated as 
nples ($ = syllable boundary): 


‘written; fated’ 


the Maithili stop + hand afi 
form part of more than one s 


units. Consider the following exar 


['liSkhol} 
*(‘ikShol] 


‘fever’ 





‘ditch’ 
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*('khab$hra] 











ka$'thal] ‘name of a village’ 
*{kat$'hal] 

['bhoth$gor] ‘blunt’ 

*('bhot$hgor] 

[‘ka$chi] ‘tight underwear’ 
*['kacShi] 

'‘jhan$jhot] “worry about too much work’ 
*['jhonj$hot] 

‘paSthar] ‘stone’ 

*['patShor] 

[a$'dhar “basis” 

*[ad$'har] 

‘gha$ghri] ‘skirt’ 

*['ghogShri] 

‘go$pha ‘space between two fingers’ 
*['gop$ha] 

9$'sar$phi] ‘gold coin’ 

*[o8'sorpShi] 





The resonant + h segments, which also surface as aspirated with syllable 
divisions like stops, however, have a syllable boundary between the two 
segments. Examples: 


[no$'rher] ~ {nor$'her] ~ {norS‘her] ‘vagabond’ 
[‘kho$m*a] ~ ['khom$ha] ‘pole’ 

[‘ka$n"a] ~ ['kon$ha] ‘shoulder’ 

[pis] ~ ['pil$hi] ‘jaundice’ 
['kaS1Pa]  ~ [‘kal$ha] ‘adulterated (oil) 


Thus, the system of constraints that operates syllabic division suggests 
that the Maithili resonant + h segments ought to be treated as clusters 
rather than as units. Such an analysis also appeals to the intuition of a 
native speaker. 


2.3.7 Gemination 


Gemination is an important characteristic of the Maithili consonant sys- 
tem. It is, however, phonetically conditioned, occurring only intervocali- 
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eceding vowel (usually but not universally a schwa a) 


cally where th ai aah ‘ 
is stressed. Such geminate consonants are in free variation with non- 
onsonants in similar environments. Examples are given below: 


‘leaf? 

‘strong’ 

‘child’ 

‘heavy staff? 

‘obstinacy’ 

‘a form of land measurement’ 
nch of bananas’ 

‘mosquito’ 

‘draught’ 

‘blanket’ 

‘rope’ 

‘pimple’ 

“noise 


‘rice pops’ 


In the present stu dy. have been arbitrarily treated as cluse 
ters r “an units. A rule of phonetic gemination in Maithili may 
le 


OK 


is geminated in tervocalically 
d. In those instances where the suc- 


ever Occurs, e. g., 
‘Cause to measure’ 
‘Cause to send’ 
‘Cause to fall’ 


Cause to deepen’ 


‘Cause to load’ 
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[po'ka] ‘cause to ripen’ 
*[po'kka] 


The above, however, is only a tentative account; further investigation is 
needed. 


2.4 Consonant clusters 


The use of consonant clusters, especially in initial and final Positions, 
denotes a marked degree of formality and the speaker’s knowledge of 
languages like Sanskrit, Hindi-Urdu, and English. Uneducated speakers 
of Maithili use the least number of clusters. 

Maithili consonant clusters are shown in Tables 2.2~4. The following 
subsections list each cluster observed (some rare clusters may have been 
inadvertently omitted), B amples of words containing consonant clusters 
are given in broad phonetic transcription which does not always repre- 
sent the actual pronunciation. The rules required to derive the surface 
phonetic forms are not discussed in this study, 


2.4.1 Initial consonant clusters 


Two-consonant clusters 

Stop + resonant 

pr- pran- ‘life’ 

br- bramhan ‘brahmin’ 

bhr- —_ bhrast ‘corrupt’ 

tr- tran ‘freedom’ 

dr- dristi ‘look’ 

dhr- — dhritrastra ‘a character in the Gita’ 
tren ‘train’ 
drama ‘drama’ 
kriya ‘action’ 
gram ‘village’ 
ghrina ‘hatred’ 
plan ‘plan’ 
klant ‘sad’ 
glas ‘glass’ 
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laithili initial consonant clusters Table 2.3: Maithili medial consonant clusters 





























ph b thd dht thd dhe chj jhk kh 8 ghs h rf 1) fam 2p phb bht thd dht thd dhe j jh k khg ghs he J mn 
C oy 
7 p + + t+ + + a a ae 
ph ‘+ +b re $ 
+ b +4 » be + + fil + + 
bh + + ‘ 
t + t £3 oe 
7 th + i — & 3 
. d + +4 4 fe ae eters ates on 
dh dh oy Pee 
t t i + +++ 4 
th th + rt eo Rie eee aks 
d + d 
dh 
> c 2 4 t+ + 4 
- ch +P + $+ + + 
j + + 44 + + +e et $e + 
jh t + + + 
+ k + + + + + t + + t-te + 4 
ie: kh + + + + + ++e ee 
& + g + b+ + + t++e+ + + 
gh gh + + + 
: ate : + s + + + + + + + + + + +++ 
+ h + + hoe + + + + 1s ee 
r+ ie + + + +} t+ he + ooh bb ob + + 
1 + + 4 + + F+ee t+ + +++ ++ 
= m+++ 4+ 4 + + + + + + +++ ey + 
+ n+ + ee eee + + +4 ++ +++ t+ + 






‘clear’ Nasal + resonant 
‘marble’ mr- mriga ‘deer’ 
stan ‘breast’ nr- nrip ‘king’ 
Sthan ‘place ml- mlan ‘exhausted’ 
stesan ‘station’ 
skandh ‘Section; chapter’ (h] + resonant 
[s] + resonant hr- hras ‘loss’ 
sr- sristi ‘creation’ 
sl- slet ‘slate’ Three-consonant clusters 
sm- SMare ‘me ? . Sa 
ae memory str seri wife; woman’ 
sn- snan ‘bath’ 


smr- ssmriti ‘memory’ 
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nd script 


fable 2.4: Maithili final consonant clusters 


Cyp phb bht thd dht thd dhe chj 














P 
ph 





2.4.2 Medial Consonant clusters 


Two Consonant clusters 


Stop + stop 





-pt- hapta “week’ 

updes ‘Moral teachin 2g 
-pt- Sapta ‘Carpet’ 
“PC- kapci ‘miser’ 
“Pch- upchal ‘(having) drained (e 
-pj- upjal ‘(having) grown’ 


“Pk-upkar ‘favor’ 


jh k khg 


8., Water)’ 


-pkh- 
-bt- 
-bd- 
-bdh- 
-bt- 
-bk- 
-bg- 
-bhk- 
-tp- 
-tb- 
-tk- 
-tkh- 
-db- 
-dbh- 
-dk- 


-thp- 





bapkhauki 
abtar 

Rb thdi 
abdhi 

sab, fa 
abkas 
abgun 
labhka 
tatpar 
kotbakothi 
camatkar 
bhatkhai 
kodba 
adbhut 
khadkab 
saidkhan 
udgam 
udghatan 
adhkari 
adhkhai 
katbi 
chotki 
natkhat 
Katgar 
kathpij 
Sathta 
baithki 
kathkhodhi 
kathgar 
kathghara 
sochai 
pactah 
lacki 
pachba 
pachta 
rajput 
rajphul 
sajba 
rajbhog 
rajkul 
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‘Father-eater (feminine) — a way of calling names’ 
‘incarnation’ 

‘quiet’ 

‘name of a person’ 

‘all of it? 

‘leave’ 

‘defect’ 

‘the new one’ 

‘ready’ 

‘a Muslim celebration’ 
‘skill’ 

‘the ritual of eating rice — a feast’ 
‘smallpox’ 

‘wonderful’ 

‘to boil (with bubbles)’ 
‘always’ 

“source” 

‘Opening ceremony’ 
“owner; master’ 

‘half meal’ 

“an ornament’ 

‘the small one (feminine)’ 
‘naughty’ 

‘shapely’ 

‘sore with pus’ 

‘will send (a gift)’ 
‘meeting’ 

‘woodpecker’ 

‘hard’ 

‘a child game (lit. wooden house)’ 
“(D will think’ 

‘will inoculate (3H)’ 
‘swing’ 

“western (wind)’ 

‘the late one’ 

‘the warrior caste’ 

‘a flower (befitting a King)’ 
‘fresh (yoghurt)’ 

‘a kind of mango’ 

‘of royal descent’ 














athsaith 





kaksal 
-khs- _nakhsikh 
Stop + resonant 


-pr- uprag 
-phr- _ phephra 


a 
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‘python’ 
‘of the evening’ 
‘in the eve : 








“unrefined (rice)’ 
‘one with a cut in the nose’ 


‘di 
newspaper’ 
“wooden board’ 


“name of a person’ 


ssatisfied; anguished’ 






‘cloudy and r; 


‘officer’ 








‘celebration’ 





a house for elephan 
‘a kind of sweet’ 

‘4 measure for half a 
‘Students’ study room’ 
eight” 














labra 
khabhra 
sutri 
pathrah 
badri 
sudhral 
letra 
kothri 
pacra 
pachra 
bajra 
ojhral 
kakri 
khakhri 
gagri 
ghaghri 
toplaha 
siphlah 
abla 
titli 
huthlak 
badla 
adhlah 
hatli 
baithli 
pacli 
machli 
bijli 
maijhli 
nakli 
dekhli 
bagli 
pighlal 
apman 
tatma 
prathma 
admi 
udhmi 
khatmal 
athma 





‘naughty’ 

‘ditch’ 

‘thin thread’ 
‘stony’ 

‘shower’ 
‘reformed’ 
‘left-handed’ 
‘room’ 

‘nail’ 

‘quarrel’ 
‘wrestling’ 
‘entangled’ 

‘a kind of cucumber’ 
‘paddy without rice’ 
‘small pitcher’ 
‘skirt’ 

‘the covered one’ 
‘dressy’ 

‘helpless’ 
‘butterfly’ 
‘ridiculed’ 
‘revenge’ 

‘bad’ 

“() moved’ 

‘(D sat’ 

“(D vaccinated’ 
‘fish’ 

‘electricity’ 
‘middle (feminine) 
‘artificial’ 

“(D saw’ 

‘pocket’ 

‘melted’ 

‘insult’ 

‘an untouchable caste’ 
“first” 

‘man’ 

‘naughty’ 

‘bed bug’ 

‘eighth’ 
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‘western’ 
‘barber’ 
‘the ordering type’ 
‘rich and happy’ 












‘inflammatory’ 
‘a small pot’ 
‘brahmin’ 

‘rag used to clean, paint, etc.’ 
f sweet potato’ 


h causes cough’ 








-khh-  dekhhj 


“see (IMP)’ 


-gh- — bghi ‘urine’ 
[s] + stop 
“SP- __aspatal ‘hospital’ 


badhi ‘a thread worn around the neck’ 
adhhi one’ 

lotha ‘thin and weak’ 

athhatair “seventy 

sajha join 

kakhal ‘combed’ 


-sph- — bisphot 


-sb- ashab 
=st- rasta 
-sth- —_ prasthan 
-st- bisti 
-sth- — khasthi 
-SC- pascim 
sj- masjid 
-sk- askar 


-skh- nuskha 


{s] + resonant 


~St- tesra 
-sl- aslil 
-sm-  casma 
-sn- basni 
{s] + [h] 

-sh- mashur 


Resonant + stop 


-Ip- khurpi 
-rph- —barphi 
-rb- parba 
-rbh- — garbhu 
-rt- parti 


-rth- kurthi 
-rd- hardi 
-rdh- — gobardhan 


-rt- parti 
-tth- — sortha 
-IC- mircai 
-rch- —_ karchul 
-Tj- karja 
-yjh- —murjhal 
-rk- larki 
-tkh- — barkhi 
-rg- murga 


-tgh- kargha 
-Ip- Jalpan 
-Iph- — sulpha 
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‘explosion’ 
‘pomp’ 
‘path’ 
‘departure’ 
‘loin cloth’ 
‘sixth’ 
‘west’ 
‘mosque’ 
‘alone’ 
“way out’ 


‘third’ 

‘obscene’ 
“spectacles” 

“a small pitcher’ 


‘famous’ 


‘a small spade’ 

‘a cold sweet’ 
‘pigeon’ 

“name of a person’ 
‘barren land’ 

‘a kind of lentil’ 
‘turmeric’ 

‘name of a mountain’ 
‘party’ 

‘an old folk song’ 
‘hot pepper’ 

‘a large spoon’ 
‘loan’ 

‘faded’ 

‘daughter’ 

‘death anniversary’ 
‘cock’ 

‘loom’ 
‘refreshment’ 
‘heavy needle’ 
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bantha 





“nd- danda 
-ne- uncalis 
-nch- kancha 
-nj- bhanja 
-nk- nankirba 
-nkh- — kankhj 
Resonant + gs 
-Ts- kursi 
-ls- alsi 
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‘nightingale’ 


te’ 





“Oppos 


“greedy” 





‘one of the four Yugas’ 
‘entangled; busy’ 

‘small drum’ 
‘refreshment’ 

‘swollen’ 

‘name of a female person’ 
‘huge drum’ 

‘long’ 

‘house pole’ 

‘railroad crossing’ 
‘son/daughter-in-law’s father’ 
‘tongs 

‘spoon’ 

‘towel’ 


erstood’ 






grance 

SS pitcher’ 
‘side of the face’ 
‘earring’ 

‘(you will) bring’ 





‘pict 
‘elsewhere’ 

‘name of a person’ 
guess 

‘job’ 

‘huge bell’ 

‘pigmy’ 

‘a heavy stick’ 
‘thirty-nine’ 





4 common term for a Nepali-speaking waiter’ 


‘nephew’ 
‘little boy’ 
‘wink’ 


‘chair’ 


‘lazy’ 


-ms- jhamsi 
-ns- munsa 


Resonant + resonant 


-rl- girlah 
-rm- garmi 
-m- karni 
-Ir- dulra 
-lm- malmal 
-In- phalna 
-mr-  —s camra 
-ml- amli 
-mn- — ramjhimni 
-nr- banri 
-nl- banli 
-nm- —_janmal 


[h] + stop 


-hph- mahpha 
-hb- kahba 
-ht- kahtah 
-hth- —mahtha 
-hd- bahdi 
-ht- bahta 


-hk- gahki 
-hg- kaihgel 


[h] + (3 


-hs- tahsil 


(h] + resonant 


-hr- khahru 
-hl- kahlak 
-hm- — rahmal 
-hn- mohni 


‘cloudy and rainy’ 
‘male’ 


‘fell down (3H)’ 
‘heat’ 

‘act’ 

‘the loved one’ 
‘muslin’ 

‘some one (masculine)’ 
‘skin’ 

‘tamarind’ 

‘okra’ 

‘monkey (female)’ 
“(D) became’ 
‘born’ 


‘palanquin’ 

‘coffee’ 

‘will tell (3H) 

‘a family name’ 
“personal name’ 

‘drive the animals (IMP) 
‘buyer’ 

“came and said’ 


‘revenue’ 


‘go down (H + IMP) 
‘said’ 

‘personal name’ 
‘attractive’ 


Three-consonant cluster 


-str- mistri 


‘mechanic’ 
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1 
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2.4.3 Final consonant clusters 


[s] + resonant 


-sr misr ‘a family name’ 
-sm bhasm ‘ashes’ 
-sn prasn ‘question’ 


Resonant + stop 





-tp darp ‘pride’ 
-tph_ —barph ‘snow’ 
-rb darb ‘valuable goods’ 
-tbh — garbh ‘pregnancy’ 
-rt sart ‘condition’ 
-rth arth ‘meaning’ 
-rd sard ‘cold’ 
-tdh —aradh ‘half? 
-rt sart ‘shirt’ 
-rd gard ‘guard’ 
“re te ‘reference’ 
“rj karj ‘loan’ 
-rk phark ‘difference’ 
-tkh = murkh ‘stupid’ 
“Tg barg ‘class’ 
-rgh dirgh ‘long’ 
-Ip alp ‘little’ 
-Iph — julph ‘lock of hair’ 
-Id Jald ‘soon’ 
-ld phild ‘field’ 
-lk sulk ‘fee’ 
-mp — bhukamp ‘earthquake’ 
: -mph damph ‘huge drum’ 
-pn 1 ‘Grea’ -mb —kadamb ‘a kind of tree’ 
-tn -mbh  dambh ‘vanity’ 
~gn nagn ‘naked’ “nt sant ‘sage’ 
-ghn —_bighn ‘trouble’ -nd band ‘closed’ 
[s] + stop -ndh — bandh ‘dam’ 
-sp See ae -nt antsant ‘haphazard’ 
S interesting -nd ond ‘punishment’ 
= ast ‘end’ se ; 5 
“sth antasth = -ndh — landh ‘male organ 
-st ast igh “ne pane leader; arbiter 


-nj kunj ‘forest’ 
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2.5.1 Two-vowel clusters 






































‘year’ 
swan’ Initial 
ai- aisan ‘like this’ 
‘hot? ae- aelah ‘came (3H)’ 
Se aRCe? au- autah ‘will come (3H) 
Sics ai- aiskrim ‘ice cream’ 
te ol- oisan like that’ 
‘lotus’ Medial 
birth -ie- khiel ‘defaced (e. g., coin)’ 
-io- sial ‘sewn’ 
‘flood? diad ‘kin’ 
. J dior ‘husband’s brother’ 
oe vestereay -iu- piusi ‘father’s sister’ 
a} his -eu- deurhi ‘court’ 
oy -2i- bais ‘sit (IMPY’ 
-9e- bael “ox’ 
-3u- cauh ‘jaw’ 
-ai- bail ‘crop’ 
~ae- lael ‘brought’ 
~au- baul ‘sand’ 
two-vowel clas : ; -0i- koila ‘coal’ 
fenwweare an listed 7 Table 2.5, A few of the -0e- goenka ‘a family name’ 
“cto poin ie S$ are So listed in section 2.5.2. Both types -0a- poar ‘straw’ 
lin 2 27. nncere0 @ Phonetic process of diphthongization as dis- -ui- buir ‘vagina’ 
F -ua- juari ‘gambler’ 
ee aM vel clusters Final 
V2 i e z - ' é ‘ 3 -io dia ‘(please) give’ 
v, — ; 3 -ia dia ‘lamp’ 
= -io dio “(let him) give’ 
: + + a -iu ghiu ‘clarified butter’ 
- i -al bi ‘paste’ 
2 + A ~oe gae ‘a form of address for women’ 
a + + 4 “3a daa ‘deliver and come” 
z . + + -u hau ‘a form of address for men’ 
5 a z i -al lai ‘popped rice balls’ 
a + -ae mae ‘mother’ 


aan a lag ‘(let him) bring” 
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nN 









mary word stress in 


[ke] 
[‘mach] 

[hil] louse’ 
[kheb] ‘will eat (2Hy 
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Disyllabic: A great majority of disyllabic nouns, pronouns, adjectives, 
and verb infinitives receive stress on their penultimate syllable, e. e5 


[‘odmi] ‘man’ 
[‘thehun] ‘knee’ 
[‘kekor] ‘whose’ 
[‘bahut] ‘a lov’ 
[‘lalka] ‘the red one’ 
[‘karab] ‘to do’ 
['marab] ‘to beat’ 


Inflected causative verb forms, however, receive stress on the ultimate 
syllable, e. g 


[ko‘ta] “cause to cut’ 
[lo'da] “cause to load’ 
[ph3'sa] ‘cause to entangle’ 


A number of disyllabic nouns, pronouns, and adjectives of Maithili may 
normally receive stress on the ultimate syllable when the ultimate syllable 
is either closed, i.e., ends in a consonant or a cluster of consonants, or 
ends in a sequence of vowels — which is diphthongized in actual pronun- 
ciation, e. g., 





bi'rar] ‘land fit to grow seedlings’ 
‘pride’ 
‘hard’ 
‘a bird’ 
‘cat’ 
[lo'rai] ‘war’ 
mir'cai] ‘hot pepper’ 
ca'tai] ‘mat’ 


Trisyllabic: The majority of trisyllabic nouns, pronouns, and adjectives 
Teceive stress on the penultimate syllable, e. g., 


kon'patti] “temple (of the head)’ 
{un'calis} ‘thirty-nine’ 
[bhag'jogni] ‘firefly’ 

kath'khodhi] ‘woodpecker’ 





A small number of trisyllabie nouns, pronouns, and adjectives receive 
stress on the antepenultimate syllable, e. g., 





ystem and script 


‘better’ 
‘petticoat’ 


‘world’ 


and adjectives also receive Stress on the ultimate 


causal infinitives, receive Stress 


use to load’ 


‘to remove’ 


io Cee Z AF 
hili nouns and a¢ tives of four syllables 
€ syllable, e.g , 


“puions: for instance, a small number of 


tives — mostly borrowin i 
: tly borrowings — receive 
yllable, e, g., = = 


(Hindi borrowing) 

(Sanskrit borrowing) 
In compound nouns of 
Original patterns — the 
the second the secondary 


[‘caru, taraph] 
['buna, bala] 


four syllables, the two com 
first component havin 
stress. For instance: 


ponents retain their 
& the primary stress and 


“all round’ (lit.; 


E ‘four sides’) 
Weaver’ (lit: 


Weave + AGENT’) 
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(bi'rar, bola] ‘owner of the land fit to grow seedlings’ 
{mir'cai, bari] ‘pepper garden’ 


All verbs of four syllables receive stress on the penultimate syllable, 


[pahi'caeb] ‘to cause to arrive’ 
[ghisi'yaeb] ‘to drag’ 
[bisbi'saeb] ‘to itch’ 
[culcu'laeb] ‘to scratch an itch’ 
[bohi'aeb] ‘to wallow’ 


Like the compound nouns, the so-called conjunct verbs (see 6.5.2) also 
retain their original stress on the components, but both components re- 
ceive primary stress, e. g., 

‘to follow’ 

‘to escort’ 


['pacha ‘lagab] 
‘sane ‘jaeb] 


[ 

(‘haphi 'karab] ‘to yawn’ 
[de'khar 'karab] 
[ 
[ 


‘to expose” 
dhe'kar ‘karab] ‘to belch’ 
si'nar ‘karab] “to decorate’ 


To sum up, despite a few exceptions, the general pattern is for most 
words in Maithili to receive stress on the penultimate syllable. 


2.6.2 Intonation 
2.6.2.1 Falling intonation 


(i) Declarative sentences in Maithili have a falling intonation (shown by J): 


rames aib  ge-l-ah| 
Ramesh come go-PST-(3H) 
“Ramesh came.’ 

ham ja-it chi| 

I go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(I) 
‘I go.’ 

Kitab tebul par aich | 

book table on be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The book is on the bable.’ 





6.2.2 Rising intonation 


(i) ‘Bare’ Yes-No question 
intonation (shown by 1): 


ql) 


S (see chapter 


am khe-b { 


Mango eat-FU 
Would you tik 


€ to eat 


ang 


ntonation: 


g 


8) in Maithili have a rising final 


es?” 
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(12) (aha) cail ae-l-ahiit 
you(H) walk come-PST-(2H) 
‘Did you come back?’ 


(ii) Finally, in disjunctive questions (see chapter 8) all non-final Yes-No 
questions have rising intonation, while the final question has a falling 
intonation to imply that the list is complete: 


(13) aha cah_ pi-ab t ki kaphi} ki dudh } ki 
you(H) tea drink-FUT-(2H) or coffee or milk or 
coklet | 
chocolate 
‘What will you take, tea or coffee or milk or chocolate? 


2.7 Morphophonemics 


t morphophonemic alternations that characterize the Maithili sound 

em have been duly pointed out and discussed in appropriate places 
in the text. For the benefit of the reader, the alternations are listed and 
illustrated here in one place. 

We will begin with a set of two morphophonemic alternations that are 
very productive and regular, and then proceed to a host of idiosyncratic 
morphophonemic alternations. The two alternations are: @) a— 0 and 
(li) a— a. These are discussed below in some detail. 

(i) Schwa deletion rule 


- VCCV... > ... VCOCV... 
Schwa deletion is an extremely systematic and highly regular phonologi- 


cal process in Maithili. Schwa deletion occurs in words/stems containing 
a schwa as the second vowel when a vowel-initial suffix is added, e. E 


Nouns 


/sarak-e/ [sarke] ‘only the road’ 
road-EMPH 


/komar-o/ [komro] 
blanket-EMPH 


“even the blanket’ 





[latkal} ‘hung’ 


[pesrat] “will spread? 
spread-FUT 
/sudhor-ait — — [sudhroit] 
improve-IMPERF 
nikal-a. {nikla] 
come out-CAUS | 


‘improving’ 


‘cause to come out 


above data show schwa deletion occurring regularly in Maithili 

S and stems. But what about the schwa occurring in suffixes which 

again followed by vowel-initial suffixes? In other words, can the 

f the suffix be deleted if the structural description of the schwa 

‘¢ 1s met? The answer is ‘yes’. There is. however, speaker varia- 

he deletion of any of the two schwas. Which particular 

i will depend upon whether the schwa deletion rule js 
- 


left or from the right, as is shown below: 


— [niklat] ‘will come out? 
— [nikeltah] ~ [niklotah] ‘will come out (3HY 


— [letkal] ‘hung’ 


3NH 4 2NH) [letkalouk] ~ [letaklouk] ‘(your) hung’ 


al/ ug! 
— [ughral ‘ ae 
uncover-PST J uncovered 


but, 


/ughar-al-ainh/ 


> [ughrolainh] ~ 
uncover-PST-(3NH ghralainh] 


“(hi covered’ 
- 3H) [ugharloinh] *) uncoveay 


There are, ho a few 
Schwa aa a few constraints on the rule of schwa deletion 
NOt occur when a onsonant-initial suffix is addeds 
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note that in such instances the schwa deletion rule cannot apply because 
the structural description is not met, e. g., 

Natak-ba/ — [letekba] ‘cause to hang 
hang-CAUS II (through s. 0.)’ 
/pasar-ba/ — [pasarba] 
spread-CAUS II 


‘cause to spread 
(through s. 0.) 


Schwa deletion also does not occur if the schwa in question is preceded 
and followed by a consonant cluster; in other words, three-consonant 
clusters are disallowed in Maithili, e. g., 

/bibhats-o/ — [bibhotso] ~ *[bibhtso] ‘even the 
grotesque-EMPH grotesque’ 

/basont-e/ [basante] ~ *[basnte] ‘only spring’ 
spring-EMPH 
/bhukamp-o/ 
earthquake-EMPH 
/pustak-o/ [pusteko] ~ *[pustko] ‘even the book’ 
book-EMPH 

/kirtan-e/ [kirtone] ~ *[kirtne] 
hymn-EMPH 


— [bhukompo] ~ “even the earth- 
*[bhukmpo] quake’ 


‘only the hymn’ 


Obviously, the above forms do not undergo the schwa deletion rule be- 
cause the structural description is not met. Finally, the real exceptions to 
the schwa deletion rule are the prefixed stems which do not undergo 
schwa deletion even if the structural description is met, e. g. 


/be-parh-ol/ — [beporhal] ~ *[beprhol] ‘uneducated’ 
without-read-PSTPCPL 


/pro-gati/ — [progati] ~ *[progti] 
more movement 


‘improvement’ 


/su-moti/ —  [sumoti] ~ *[sumti] 
good idea 


“good idea’ 


(ii)a—a 

4— ais also a productive rule in the Maithili sound system. The stem- 
internal a occurring in the first syllable of a word/stem is changed into a 
upon addition of an affix containing a vowel, e. g., 
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[kath] ‘wood’ [kothgor] ‘hard’ 

{mats} ‘meat’ m r ‘meaty’ 

[kam] ‘work’ ] ‘wages’ 

{hathi] ‘elephant’ {hathini ‘she-elephant” 
[kari] ‘black’ [karikki] ‘the black one (FY 







d into a upon addition of an aspec- 
iick it initial or diphthong initial, ifthe 
stem-final consonant is not r or /, e. g., 





her consona 





/kat-ait/ —  [koteit] ‘cutting’ 
cut-IMPERF 





of —  [catne] ‘having licked’ 
lick-PERF 
but, 
/ — — [maroit] ‘beating’ 
beat-IMPERF 
/pal-ne/ —  [palne] ‘having brought up’ 


bring up-PERF 


There are al 





] a few exceptions to the a— a rule. Not all affixes contain- 
ing a vowel trigger the a— a ange. For instance, the feminine suffix 
dnsie int utes 1 oe wi = : : 
does not tri yhile the feminine suffixes -ni and =ain 










do, e.g., 

{sap] ‘snake’ [sapin] ‘snake (F)’ 

[bagh] ‘tiger’ [baghin] ‘tigress’ 

[babhan] ‘brahmin’ [babhin} “‘brahmin (F)’ 

but, 

[rajput] ‘a.caste name’ {raj ‘a caste name (F)’ 
{thakur] ‘acaste name’ [t ‘a caste name (FY. 


Finally, the tense and person mark 
a — a change, e.g. 
/kat-ot/ ‘ 
cut-FUT-3NH) 


“ers Consisting of aC do not trigger the | 


[katot] ‘will cut (3NH) 
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/mar-ob/ — [marob] — ‘will beat (1) 
beat-FUT-(1) 
/bhag-al/ —  [bhagol] ‘ran away (3NHY’ 


run away-PST-(3NH) 


Nevertheless, if the affixal element contains the vowel a, the change of 
a—a takes place invariably, irrespective of which syllable the vowel a 
occurs in, as is shown below: 


[bagh]} ‘tiger’ 

[baghinia] ‘tigress (impolite)’ 

[babhon] ‘brahmin’ 

[babhinia] ‘brahmin (F, impolite)’ 
[dusadh] ‘a caste name’ 

{dusodhnia] “a caste name (F, impolite)’ 
{mar] “kill” 

[mara] ‘cause to kill’ 

{morba] ‘cause to kill (through s. 0.)’ 
[pal] ‘bring up’ 

[pola] ‘cause to bring up’ 

[palba] ‘cause to bring up (through s. 0.)’ 


Innumerable idiosyncratic morphophonemic alternations occur in Mai- 
thili, most of which relate to verbal morphophonology. The prominent 
ones are listed below with illustrations. 

A number of stem alternations occur upon suffixation of tense, aspect, 
and person and honorificity agreement affixes; these depend mainly upon 
the structure ‘of the verb stem (i. e., whether it ends in a vowel or a conso- 
nant). 

First, the a-initial imperfective marker loses its schwa upon addition to a 
stem ending in a vowel other than i and u, e.g., 


/kha-ait/ — — [khait] ‘eating’ 

eat-IMPERF 

ja-oit/ — — [jait] ‘going’ 

go-IMPERF 

ho-sit/ — — fhoit] ‘becoming’ 
be-IMPERF 

but, 

/pi-sit/ — — [pioit] ‘drinking’ 


drink-IMPERF 














m and script 


— — [sioit] ‘sewing’ 


—  [chusit] ‘touching’ 





one deletion, e is inserted between the verb 
er than i and w and the tense and aspect 


khaet] ~  [khet] ‘will eat @NHY 





peste |: | ‘having come” 
Rey “will come (3NHY 


“will become (GNHYP 


will drink (NHY 
‘having touched’ 


“will sew (IV 


nged into ae upon addition of compo- 
ity agreement affixes, as shown belOwe 





saat FU ULGH {khoetah] ‘He (H) will eat? 


— — [eeloith] “He (H) came’ 





[ja-ot-ah/ 
go-FUT-(3H) 
Na-ol-sith/ 
bring-PST-GH) 


— — [jeetah] “He (H) will go” 


{leeloith] “He (H) brought® 
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/ja-ot-aik/ — — [jeetoik] “He (NH) will go’ 
go-FUT-(3NH) 
/kha-al-kaik/ —  [khoelkoik] ‘He (NH) ate his (NHY’ 


eat-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 


Optionally, causative stems (which always end in a) have their a changed 


into aw which may coalesce into 9, e. g., 





/char-a-al-ak/ 

thatch-CAUS I-PST-(3NH) 
/likh-ba-at-ah/ 

write-CAUS II-FUT-(3H) 


— [chorselak] ~ [charaulak] ~ [charalok] 
“He had it thatched’ 

— f[likhbaetah] ~ [likhboutah] ~ [likhbotah] 
‘He will have it written by some-one’ 


Stem-final a is deleted in such verbs as kha ‘eat’, ja ‘go’ (but not /a ‘bring’, 
a ‘come’) upon addition of the 2NH imperative marker -o, e. g., 


/kha-of —  [kho] ‘eat! 
eat-IMP-(2NH) 
/ja-ol — = fjo] ‘go! 


go-IMP-(2NH) 


Finally, -b- is suffixed obligatorily to verb stems en ing in a such as a 

come’, /a ‘bring’, pa ‘find’, ga ‘sing’ (but not to ja ‘g0°, kha ‘eat’), and 
optionally to verb stems ending in i and u, such as pi ‘drink’, si ‘sew’, chu 
‘touch’, prior to the suffixation of the imperfective aspectual marker -aif, 


e.g. 
Na-oit/ — — flabait] ‘bringing’ 
bring-IMPERF 
pa-ait/ —  [pabsit] ‘finding’ 
find-IMPERF 
/pi-sit/ —  [pisit) ~ [pibsit) ‘drinking’ 
drink-IMPERF 
si-vit/ —  fsisit] ~ — [sibsit] ‘sewing’ 
sew-IMPERF 
/chu-sit/ —  [ehusit] ~ [chubsit] ‘touching’ 


touch-IMPERP 


b- is also suffixed obligatorily to causative stems (which always end in 
4) prior to the suffixation of the imperfective aspectual marker -ait, e. g., 
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/parh-a-ait/ ~ 
read-CAUS I-IMPERF 
‘parh-ba-ait/ — — [porhbabait] 
read-CAUS II-IMPERF 


[parhaboit] [perhboit] ‘teaching® 





‘teaching 
(through s, 0,)' 





Fourth, verb stems ending in e also cause the initial schwa of the tense 
ma ( 

/de-ab/ — = [deb] ‘T will give’ 

give-FUT-(1) 

Ne-at/ — — [let] “He will take’ 
take-FUT-(3NH) 

/de-al/ — [del] ‘gave’ 

give-PST 

Ne-al/ —  flelj ‘took’ 


take-PST 






ctual marker -aif, the a is not 
aie 
g., 








de-ait > ‘giving’ 
give-IMPERF ‘i 
Ne-sit/ => fit] ‘taking’ 


take-IMPERF 





‘stem alternation upon addition 


[diya] ‘give!’ 





give-IMP-(2H) 
Ne-a/ 


= [iio] ~  Sliy. 
take-IMP-(H) Ua] [liya] 


‘take!’ 






Fifth, verb stem few baa a, 

tion. But a a. othe 1 4 Consonant usually show little stem aifenine 

bhar “fll’) lose thein rene i * (Such as kar ‘do’, dhar ‘keep’, BuRIREE 
rN Ose their final r 1 Rane. po ve 

word rahal, e. - upon addition of the progressive aspectual 


Iker rahal — chi-/ 

do PROG AUX-PRES-(1) 
Idhar — rahal ch-sith/ 

KP PROG AUX.PRES (311) ‘ord rohol choith] ‘He is keep 









[ko rohol chi] ‘I am doing’ 
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The stem-final r is also deleted upon the addition of the past participial 
or perfective or the past tense marker; in addition, ¢ is inserted between 
the stem and the affix, e. g., 


/kor-al-ainh/ — — [keelsinh] “He did’ 


do-PST-(3H) 


/dhor-al aich/ —  [dhoel sich} ‘It is kept’ 
keep-PSTPCPL be-PRES-(3NH) 
/dhor-ne ch-aith/ —  [dhaene chaith] ‘He has kept’ 


keep-PERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 

Last, in a few verb stems ending in a consonant, / is inserted before the 
final consonant and the progressive aspect rahal in spoken Maithili: 
/parhrohal — ch-i/ = 
read PROG AUX-PRES-(1) 

/kat rahel — ch-aith/ > 
cut PROG AUX-PRES-(3H) 


{peirh rahal chi] ‘I am studying’ 


[kait rohal “He (H) is cut- 
chaith]} ting’ 


‘is also inserted in spoken Maithili before the final consonant of a polar 
verb when combined with a vector verb in a compound verb expression, 
e.g. 

futh  ja-it ch-i/ ‘I arise” 
rise go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 


/paker le-al-sith/ 


— [uith jait chi] 


— [pokair leloith] “He (H) 


catch take-PST-(3H) caught’ 

learh ja-at-ah/ — [cairh jaetah] ‘He (H) will 
climb go-FUT-(3H) climb’ 

/mer ja-ol-ah/ — [moir gelah] ‘He (H) died’ 


die go-PST-(3H) 


2.8 Script 


A total of three scripts have been used for Maithili. These are: Mithi- 

laksar (also known as Tirhuta and Maithili), Kaithi, and Devanagari. 
Mithilaksar is the oldest seript of Maithili; historically, it is quite simi- 

lar to Bengali and Oriya scripts. Grierson (1881 b: 5) states that “The 
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Maithili [i.e., Mithilaksar] character is nearly the same as Bangali, differ. 
ing only in one or two letters.” However, G. Jha (1974: 112) argues that 
21 out of 47 characters of the Mithilaksar script are totally different fron: 
those of the Bengali script; in other words, more than 44 percent of the 
Mithilkasar characters are different in form from the Bengali characters. 

Mithilaksar is no longer in use, and no books are printed in this script 
nowadays. Today its use is largely confined to ceremonies and rituals for 
purposes of decoration by brahmins and kayasthas. An attempt to revive 
the Mithilaksar script, however, is under way in northern India. Fora 
detailed discussion of the origin and development of the Mithilaksar 
script, the reader is referred to R. Jha (1971). 

During the British regime in India, the Kaithi character (which is a 
corruption of the Devanagari script) was used as an official character 
throughout Bihar and Chota Nagpur; its use also spread to the Nepal 
tarai. As the name suggests, Kaithi was extensively used by kayasthas for 
record-keeping in government offices. However, throughout Mithila all 
educated people who were not brahmins used the Kaithi character and 
found it extremely easy to read and write. 

For an extensive discussion and illustration of the Kaithi writing sys- 
tem, the reader is referred to Grierson (1881 b). 

Today Maithili is written in the Devanagari script, which is also the 

associated with classical Sanskrit and with a number of moder 
Aryan languages such as Hindi and Nepali. 











Indo- 
Table 2.6 lists the Devanagari symbols 
symbols are presented as they are 
for vowels, and then for single 
stops, semi-vowels, and spirants 
vowel and consonant- 
marks. 


and their transliterations. The 
traditionally arranged: first the symbols 
consonants (which are subdivided into 
), followed by symbols for consonanit= 
consonant combinations and two diacritial 


Usually there is a one-to-one cc 


orrespondence between the symbol and 
the sound it represents. Thus. 


: for example, the first vowel character 
uniquely represents the vowel [2]; it also represents the so-called inherent 
vowel attached to a consonant symbol when it is pronounced in isolation: 
Thus, as shown in Table 2.6, the consonant {k] is transliterated as (kay 

[ka] when uttered in isolation. However, as noted if 


as dropped long ago, and is not 






Not ally tel characters correspond 


uniquely to the sounds they repre- 


ple, no unique symbols exist for the vowels [@] and 
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Table 2.6; Devanagar i Symbols and Their Transliterations 4 £ 
Vowels 3 Y i at . 5 
a a i T u Y a € at ° a au 
Conscnkatl f : ’ 
Stops a Semi-vowels i Spirants 
ka kha ga gha fa ha 
ca cha ja jha fia ya éa 
ta tha da dha na sa 
ta tha da dha na ra la sa 
pa pha ba bha ma va 





Examples of Combinations 


kaki ki ku ka ke kai ko kau ky kta 


kra ksa tras jfla—stva tya bda rka Sra pta dya 


nha hma hp hva hya hea 


Diacritics 
* (vowel nasalization) 
* (dot above a symbol) 


[9]. [@] is represented by such vowel combinations as <ae>, <ai>, and 
<aya>, while [9] is represented by (au) or <ao>, e.g, 
[e] [bhe] <bhae> ‘brother’ 

<bhai> 

<bhaya> 


Occasionally, [«] is also represented by <ae), e. Be. 
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[kel] <kaela) ‘did’ 


[polahd] <paolahd) ‘got (2QHY 




















Ti script provides separate symbols for long and 
gth is not phonemic in Maithili. 

bols correspond rather closely to the sounds they repre- 
few inconsistencies exist. Thus, for example, the three 





terated as ¢Sa>, (sa), and <sa)) all represent a 
ch is the voiceless dental fricative [s]. In brahmanic 
retroflex fricative [s] occurring initially in words 
t is also pronounced as [kh], e. g., (sastt) ‘Sixth 
but never as *[khokhti] or *[sakhti]. 
cter <kr)> is pronounced as [kri] in modern’ Mar 
, ; <hma) is usually pronounced as [mhij, 
jfia> is pronounced as [gyal], eg, 
> is pronounced either as [keh] or as 
acchor] ‘literate’. 





s, [kshlsinh] ‘He (H) said to me"is 
¢kahalai imilarly, [bajeith} 
or ¢ thi> or <bajaith). 

al mark w (called candra- 
ark phonemic vowel nasalizati 








ic 








ake’ 
‘from’ 





ie, the dot above a symbol (called 
the nasal consonant which is immediately 
morganic stop, e.g., 
‘saint’ 
‘monkey’ 
‘naughty’ 





On occasion, the dot above a 


3 ; symbol is used where ideally candra- 
bindu should have occurred. : ere ideally the ca 


2 2. 

ae 

[bas] ‘bamboo’ 
[sas] “breath’ 





Chapter three 
The noun and the noun phrase 


3.0 Introduction 


Gender, number, and case are the morphosyntactic categories by which 
Maithili nouns may be classified. The gender of a noun is simply inherent, 
receiving no overt expression on the noun itself, being instead expressed 
in the agreement of verbs. Number is marked only periphrastically, while 
case is marked inflectionally on the noun. 


3.1 Gender 


Most traditional grammars of Maithili state that the Maithili noun has 
two genders — masculine and feminine. A great majority of them list as 
many as four genders — e. g., masculine, feminine, neuter, and both mas- 
culine and feminine, called ubhayalinga. A few grammars even assign a 
Sanskritic gender system to Maithili nouns. A case in point in this regard 
is the following statement from Grierson (1909: 43): 


The noun has two Genders — Masculine and Feminine. Words derived 
direct from the Sanskrit, which were originally neuter, generally become 
masculine in Maithili. rs: 

The most important exceptions to this rule are Gkh', an eye; dah! or daht 
curdled milk; dar’ distance; and pustak, a book; which are feminine. dg’, 
fire, though derived from a masculine Sanskrit word, is feminine in Mai- 
thili. [Examples in Devanagari omitted] 

Modern Maithili, however, has no grammatical gender.' In other 
words, in modern Maithili distinctions of gender (masculine or feminine) 
are determined solely by the sex of the animate noun. Thus, for example, 
ghora ‘horse’ is masculine, while ghori ‘mare’ is feminine; similarly, bap 
‘father’ is masculine, whereas mae/me ‘mother’ is feminine. 

Agreement between the gender of an animate subject and the verb in 
a Maithili sentence is of a restricted nature. For instance, in the present 
tense, verbs show no agreement with the gender of their subject, e. g., 





(14) master 


teacher(M) teach-[MPERF 
The (male) teacher teaches’ 


ry 


teacher 


In past tense sentences, however, gender agreement between an 
tive verb and its subject does occur — but mostly in formal a 
honorific forms, e. g., 


styles u 














(19) mantr _parh-t-ih 
(20) 
(21) rani au-t-ihlo-t-ih 


queen come-FUT. 
‘The queen will come 


Sentences [16-21] 


mate subject and a past or future t 


The noun and the noun phrase 


nastarni 





narhb-sit 
parhb-ait 


parhb-ait 


F) teach-IMPERF AU X-PRES-~(3H) 
‘The (female) teacher teaches’ 


ae-l-ah 


adit M) come-PST-(3H) 


The (male) pundit came’ 


ae-l-ih 


pundit’s wife come-PST-(3H 
The pundit’s wife came’/ 
















demonstrate that 


AUX-PRES-(3H) 


/ “The (female) pundit came? 


read-FUT-(3H) ‘ 
/The (female) pundit will chant the ma 


gender agreement between a 
ense verb form correlates si 
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with the presence of honorific inflection on the verb, In colloquial styles, 
on the other hand, it is perfectly correct to say raja ae-l-aik ‘The king 
came’ or rani 9-t-aik “The queen will come’; here, the verbs agree neither 
in gender nor in honorific grade with their subject. 

Feminine nouns frequently show formal similarities to related mascu- 
line nouns. Because the principles by which such forms are related are 
heterogeneous and irregular, a comprehensive account of these principles 
will not be practicable here. Nevertheless, some broad generalizations 
are possible concerning the formal similarities between feminines and the 
corresponding masculines. 

























A. Tatsama (i.e., words borrowed from Sanskrit) masculines have the 
original Sanskrit feminines as their counterparts: 


Masculine Feminine oe 
chatr ‘student’ chatra 


«, > ? = 


putr son 5 purrs 































devideb ‘god’ 

bramhan “‘brahmin’ 

putraban “one blessed with a son’ 
buddhiman ‘wise/wise one’ 















‘wise/learned one’ 


Jfianbanlgyanban 









B. In the native vocabulary, a number of ¢ 

exist between masculine and ——— 
(i) Some feminines derive from n 

fixation or b) vowel modification, _ 

(ii) In some cases, however, the 

the corresponding masculine is | 
(ia) Suffixation: the suffixes w! 

in order to form feminines are 





















-in ¢ ini) 
The noun forms to which 
Class 1 consists of 
which undergo no « 
Masculine 
bagh 
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‘servant/slave’ dasin Masculine Feminine 
‘snake’ spin ihe ‘a family name’ ojhain 
aste name natin ; hanialbaniva ‘merchant caste’ baniainlbaniyain 
‘a cas’ dusadhin nonialnoniya ‘a caste name” noniain/noniyain 
Sevan knobs modi ‘confectioner’ modiain 
‘goldsmith’ sonarin ; aii ‘anole? pitiain 
‘ malahii caudh(a)ri ‘a family name’ caudh(a)rain 
keotin | pandit ‘pundit’ panditain 
dhanik ‘a rich’ dhanikain 
Class 2 consi line noun forms which end in a high front vowel dhanuk ‘a caste’ dhanukain 
i and which drop their final vowel i upon the suffixation of -in. (Mostor misor ‘a family name’ mis(a)rain 
these nouns refer to traditional caste-professions.) Examples are: thakur ‘a family name’ thakurain 
Masculine Feminine | -ni (nT) 
; 
; ‘washerman’ : dhobin ; A few masculine nouns are changed into feminines through the suffix- 
ee) Palm wine man LOS | ation of -ni. Examples: 
mali ga malin I 
teli ‘oilman’ in ; Masculine Feminine 
tamoli ‘betel leaf man’ tamolin : ait ‘camel’ itni 
parosi parosin ; an ‘thief? corni 
thatheri thatherin sinh ‘lion’ sinhni 
: | rajput ‘a caste” rajputni 
Most of the feminine nouns cited above (in both class 1 and 2) retaina 4 eee ‘teacher’ mastarni 
final i in their present-day spelling. Thus, for example, telin ‘oilwoman’ | mukhtar ‘clerk’ mukhtarni 
1S written as <telini ), and dusadhin ‘a caste name’ as < dusadhini >, Ex- daktar ‘doctor’ daktarni 
cept in highly affected styles, however, the final i is dropped in actual nokar ‘servant’ nokarni 
Pronunciation. Note also that in the absence of any standardized spelling, hathi ‘elephant’ hathini 
most trisyllabic nd some polysyllabic) feminine nouns may also be writ- kujla)ra ‘vegetable vendor’ Kujarni 
ten as if they ended in a long 7. Thus, for example, ¢ dusadhini ) may also bangali ‘Bengali’ bangalini 
e written as (dusadhinT> and pronounced as [du'sadhni] ‘a caste name, banar ‘monkey’ banarni 
or Stamoliny ) as ¢tamolini), and Pronounced as [ta'molni] “betel leaf mushar ‘a caste’ musharni 
woman’. mehtar ‘a sweeper caste’ mehtarni 
} bigs donbar ‘a caste’ donbarni 
-ain (ini) gidar ‘wolf? gidarni 


‘i 


co aS his added to a few masculine nouns (dealing mostly with 
caste, and family names) to form { nines. Such masculine nouns may 


end in a vowel or in a consonz i 
1 sonant. If the masculine no: ds in a low 
m noun ends in a low 
central vowel a in i Fi 
, when -ain is suffixed, e. g., 


-ain ¢ aini > 





A few masculine nouns ending in -ar lose this ending when the feminine 


this vowel is dropped marker -ain is suffixed, e. g., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Masculine Feminine 
camar ‘a caste’ camain 
‘potmaker’ kumhain 
‘a laborer’ kemain 
lohain 





ib) Vowel modificati 








Feminine 

kaki ‘aunt’ 

aji ‘grandmother’ 

babi ‘grandmother’ 
S sister's husband’ _ piusi ‘father’s sister” 





‘mother’s sister’s husband’ mosi/mausi ‘mother’s sister’ 


dadi ‘aunt’ 
chatirilchatiri ‘girl’ 
t's brother’ mami ‘mother’s 


brother’s wife? 


nani ‘maternal 
grandmother” 

beti ‘daughter’ 

ghori ‘mare’ 

bachi ‘cow-calf” 

bagri ‘female sparrow’ 

pari “young cow 
buffalo” 

bhaisi ‘cow buffalo’ 





ations or animals. 





few conc, a 1 ini 
G2) Sug 4 few Conceptually related masculines and feminines stand 
In a suppletive relationship, e.g. 


Human masculine 


Human feminine 


bap ‘father’ a 
yf; 1a 7 ,? 
bhailbhe ‘brother’ bahin oe 
ster 
bhauji t onal aa 
fi “a, - brother’s wife 
sé husband bauh < bahay ‘wife’ 


oT 
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munsa ‘male/man’ maugi ‘woman’ 

mar(a)d — ‘male/man’ janana ‘woman’ 

bar bridegroom kaniyd ‘bride’ 

raja ‘king’ rani ‘queen’ 

sagur ‘wife’s father’ Saus “‘wife’s mother’ 

jaut ‘husband’s Jaidhi ‘husband’s 
brother’s son’ brother’s daughter’ 

nandois  ‘husband’s nanaid ‘husband’s sister’ 
sister’s husband’ 

purukh ‘man/husband’ istri (Skt. <strt>) ‘woman/wife’ 


Nonhuman masculine Nonhuman feminine 


barad “ox” gailge ‘cow’ 
chagar ‘young he-goat” pathi ‘young she-goat’ 


3.2 Number 


Modern Maithili has no grammatical number. Distinctions of number 
into singular and plural therefore mean little in the Maithili nominal 
Nevertheless, periphrastic plurality is indicated by the addition 








of a separate word, i-e., sab ‘all’ (which also occurs in written styles as 
sabh), rather than by morphological means: 
(22) jon wel 
laborer come-PST-(3NH) 
‘The laborer came.’ 
(23) jan sab ae] 
laborer all come-PST-(3NH) 
‘The laborers came.’ 
(24) ge cair rehal  aich 
cow graze PROG AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
“The cow is grazing.’ 
(25) ge sab cair rahal  aich 


cow all graze PROG AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
“The cows are grazing.’ 
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The plural morpheme sab may also be placed before nouns. In sueh ine 
functions as an adjective, and translates into English/as"all 
&/ 
all laborer come-PST-(3NH) 
‘All the laborers came.” 


sab ge cair rahal  aich 
all cow graze PROG AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘All the cows are grazing.’ 


Optionally, a plural morpheme /Jokain ‘people’ may be used with fiuiman 
nouns — in order to indicate plurality as well as honorificity and polite. 
. Note that unlike sab ‘all’, Jokain ‘people’ can be used only after the 
iman nouns, e. g., 
2e-l-ah 
it come-PST-(3H) 
‘The pundit came.’ 
lokain aib  ge-l-ah 
pundit people come go-PST-(3H) 
“The pundits have (already) arrived.’ 


Sentence [30], however, is unacceptable in Maithili: 

(30) *bhais lokain cair rahal  aich 
buffalo people graze PROG AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The buffaloes are grazing.’ 


As is apparent from the above examples, Maithili verbs do not show 
number agreement. 


3.3 Case 


In earlier descriptions of Maithili (Grierson 1881 a: 8, 1909: 52; S. Sha 


1958: 295), it has customarily been 
nominative, accusative, instrumen 
and vocative. Upon scrutiny, 
thili case system proves to be 
to superimpose wholesale the S 


claimed that Maithili has eight eases: 
tal, dative, ablative, genitive, locative, 
however, this characterization of the Mal 
inadequate. First, these descriptions tend 
anskrit case system upon Maithili without 
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sufficient consideration of the facts of Maithili grammar. For instance, 
the postulation of a vocative case is not well-motivated for Maithili.2. 
What have traditionally been called vocative case forms may in fact be 
viewed as forms of address (e. g., yau (2H); hau (2MH) and rau (2NH)) 
and thus listed as vocative particles elsewhere in the grammar. Second, 
these early descriptions retain two distinct case categories of accusative 
and dative. This case distinction is clearly meant to parallel the syntactic 
distinction between direct and indirect objects; nevertheless, the morpho- 
logical analysis of Maithili nouns does not support an accusative-dative 
contrast. Thus, from a formal point of view, the distinction posed be- 
tween accusative and dative is a clear case of overdifferentiation. Third, 
these early descriptions do not discriminate with sufficient care between 
case markers and postpositions, despite the fact that they acknowledge 
the existence of such a distinction in principle. In this study, by case 
markers is generally meant: either (i) morphological case, i.e., the so- 
called oblique case forms of pronouns, e. g., Ham ‘l’ (Nom), but ham-ra 
‘me’ (Acc-Dat), and ham-ar ‘mine’ (Genit); or (ii) case markers which are 
affixal, bound morphemes, e. g., hath ‘hand’ (Nom), but hath-é “by hand’ 
(Instr) and ram ‘Ram’ (Nom), but ram-ak “Ram’s’ (Genit). By contrast, 
the postpositions* are ordinarily viewed as non-affixal, free morphs, e. g.. 
ram si ‘from Ram’, ghar par “at home’. Consequently, the postpositions 
are not proper case markers and even behave somewhat differently. For 
instance, a postposition may combine with other case markers and post- 
position(s) in order to express specifically subtle shades of meaning. The 
following are illustrative: 


(31) ham-ra sa parh-ba-u 
I-ACC/DAT by read-CAUS-IMP-(2H) 
‘Please (youH) have it/him taught by me.’ 


gam par sa an-u 
village at from bring-IMP-(2H) 
‘Please (youH) bring (it) from the village.” 


ham-ra me sa___ili-a 
1-ACC/DAT in from take-IMP-(2H) 
‘Please (youH) take (it) from among mine.” 


apna khet-ak me sa la-u j 

Your-REFL field-GENIT in from bring-IMP-(2H) ‘ 
‘Please (youH) bring from among those which are of your 
own field.’ eens 
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In the analysis preferred here, Maithili nouns have five cases: noi 
accusative-dative, instrumental, genitive, and locative. 

It is not always easy to predict which case a given noun will take 
several distinct factors may jointly determine a noun’s case. It 
that cases are determined by: (a) the features of the noun 7 
human vs. nonhuman; animate vs. inanimate; defininte/specifie 
nite/nonspecific, etc.); (b) the grammatical relations (e. g., subje 


object, indirect object, etc.) that may exist between one noun ai 


other: and (c) the nature and quality of the verb in the sentence, 
may allow or disallow the occurrence of a particular case in the 
Case relations are expressed in the following ways: a) by the a 
of a case marker, e.g., the nominative case; b) by the suffixati 
case marker, e. g., the genitive case and the instrumental case (¥ 


noun is not a human proper noun); and c) by the use of a po 


e.g., instrumental, locative, and accusative-dative (however, see th 


cussion below) 


The case inflections of nouns are in general quite straightfo} 


compared to the rather complex case inflections of the pronow 


chapter 4). In other words, nouns show few if any morphophone 
ternations when they combine with a case marker or postposition. 


such alternations occur, they will be duly pointed out and discus 
low. 


Before the various case inflections are enumerated, one special j 
liarity shared by most of these inflections should be carefully notec 


presence or absence of the nasalization in the case morphemes is « 


the differences between the formal and colloquial styles of Maith 


particular, the presence of nasalization is a characteristic sociole 
ture of what has been loosely called the ‘standard’ variety of 

(generally considered coterminous with the Brahmin dialect). No 
ing difference is caused by the presence or 


absence of such nas 
Nevertheless, this ‘f 


Tee variation’ conveys sociolinguistic info 
about the speaker and his education, status, and even caste. This 
of linguistic variation in Maithili needs to be i 


The case inflections of Maithili are as follows. 


3.3.1 Nominative 
The nominative case in Maithili is in 


; dicated by the absence of a 
marker, The noun in the nominative case performs the grammati 
tion of a subject: 


nvestigated in depth. 


(i) It may act as the subject of a copulative sentence, e. g., 


(35) ben mot aich 
frog fat be-Pres-(3NH) 
‘The frog is fat.’ 


iswar ch-aith 
God be-PRES-(3H) 
‘God is/exists.’ 


(ii) It may also be used as the subject of a transitive or an intransitive 
sentence where the subject is also an agent, e. g., aA 


(37) nokar pain an-ait aich Transitive 
servant water bring-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The servant brings the water.” 


mohan  kitab parh-l-ainh 
Mohan book read-PST-(3H) 
‘Mohan read the book.” 


ch3ra ae-le-l Intransitive — 


boy come-PST-(3NH) 
‘The boy came.’ 


malik daur-l-ah 
master run-PST-(3H) 
‘The master ran.” 


that subjects are in the nomin: 
‘dative-subject’ constructions. The ‘d 
discussed in depth below. 


It should be noted here that there is at | 


3.3.2 Accusative-dative 


The accusative-dative 
ké. This postposition, 
given instance, as 

The noun p r 
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ing strategy of modern Maithili is to encode both the direct andthe 
indirect object with the same postposition ke/ké. 


Direct object 





cing strategy in Maithili is determined by a set Of two 
ia, namely animacy and definiteness. As a matter of 
a more relevant characteristic is not so much definiteness 
dividuation. We will take up the issues below one ata 






The object-m 
extrasy 
fact, in Mai 
as specifici 





time. 


Animacy 







ion ke/ké is obligatorily present in those transitive con- 


s in whi ect object noun phrase happens to be a human 
1e. Examples: 








(41) (ahd) mohan ké baja-u 
‘H) Mohan ACC/DAT call-IMP-(2H) 
“(YouH) call Mohan.’ 








(42) ham ji 






ké dekh-al-iainh 
bach ACC/DAT see-PST-(1 + 3H) 
‘I saw Jibach.” 


By contrast. the names of animals (which are neutral to definite/indefinite 
relerence) are unmarked for the accusative-dative case: 


42) aha 
43) aha 


om 


harin khae-ne —ch-i? 
you(H) deer eat-PERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 
“Have you eaten a/the deer?’ 
(44) t6 bagh chui-ne ch-ah? 
you(MH) tiger touch-PERF AUX-PRES-(2MH) 
‘H 


ave you touched a/the tiger?’ 


The proper names of places are also unmarked for the accusative-dative 
case: 
(45) raja jonak janakpur — sahar baso-l-ainh 
king Janak Janakpur town establish-PST-(3H) 
King Janak established the city of Janakpur.’ 
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(46) Japani sab parlharbar bam sa ura-l-ak 
Japanese PL Pearl Harbor bomb INSTR fly-PST-(3NH) 
‘The Japanese destroyed Pearl Harbor with bombs.’ 





(ii) Kin terms (which are always human in reference) are always marked 
for the accusative-dative case: 





ham kaka ké sor — par-al-iainh 
I uncle ACC/DAT noise do-PST-(1 + 3H) 
‘T called the uncle.’ 








(48) 6 sasur ké gor 
you(NH) father-in-law ACC/DAT feet 
lag-al-hunh 
attach-PST-(2NH + 3H) 
‘You greeted (lit.: touched the feet of) the father-in-law.” 


(iii) Personal pronouns are human in reference and are, therefore, marked 
for the accusative-dative case: 


(49) ie) ham-ra dekh-l-é 
you(NH) LACC/DAT see-PST-(2NH + 1) 
“You saw me.” 


(50) 16 hun-ka bajo-l-hunh 
you(NH) he(H)-ACC/DAT call-PST-(2NH + 3H) 
“You called him.’ 


(iv) Animate common nouns (which are indefinite in reference) are un- 
marked for the accusative-dative case: 


(51) ham turat daktar mapo-l-ahit 
I soon doctor call for-PST-(1) 
‘I called for a doctor immediately.’ 


(52) aha nokar _ tak-ait ch-i? 
you(H) servant search-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 
‘Are you looking for a servant?” 
(53) u gai kin-lak 
he(NH) cow buy-PST-(3NH) 
‘He bought a cow,’ 
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(54) té admi_ dekh-l-ahak? 
you(MH) man_ see-PST-(2MH) 
‘Did you see a man? 


(v) Inanimate object nouns are not marked for the accusative-dative ease: 


(55) u hallal(*halla ke) kae-l-ak 
he(NH) noise do-PST-(3NH) 
“He made a/the noise.” 


aha naci(*nac ke) dekh-ait ch-i 
you(H) dance see-IMPERF AUX-PRES-~(2H) 
“You watch a/the dance.’ 


6 dhani(*dhan ke) kat-l-ah 
you(MH) paddy cut-PST-(2MH) 
“You harvested the paddy crop.’ 

16 Jamunl(*jamun ke) khae-ne —_ ch-e? 


you(NH) af eat-PERF AUX-PRES-(2NH) 
“Have you eaten a/the jamun?’ 


Definiteness 


icle comparable to English ‘a/an’. The cardinal mu 
wed by the classifier -ta is used to denote indefinite 


(but specific) objects. Such indefinite object nouns are not marked for 
the accusative-dative case: 


meral ek ‘one’ folk 


(59) ham ek-ta gai kin-ab 
I one-CLAS cow buy-FUT-(1) 
‘I will buy a cow. 
(60) 6 ek-ta am tor-ait 
oa one-CLAS mango pluck-IMPERF 
ch-é 
AUX-PRES-(2NH) 
“You are plucking a mango.’ 


u ek-ta cor pakar-l-ak 
he(NH) one-CLAS thief catch-PST- 


a 3NH 
He caught a thief. em 
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Maithili has no article comparable to English ‘the’, either. Consequently, 
P number of linguistic devices are used to uniquely identify the referent 
of the direct object noun phrase. 

To begin with, (i) all personal pronouns (i.e., excluding those labelled 
as indefinite) are definite pronouns. All object definite pronouns are 
obligatorily marked with the morphological accusative-dative case 
marker: 


(62) ham hun-ka dekh-al-iainh 
I he(H)-ACC/DAT see-PST-(1 + 3H) 
‘T saw him.” 


(63) to ham-ra dhakal-l-e 
you(NH) I-ACC/DAT push-PST-(2NH +1) 
“You pushed me.” 


0 to-ra pit-al-khunh 
he(H) you(NH)-ACC/DAT beat-PST-(3H + 2NH) 
‘He beat you.” 


(ii) All human proper names are definite; these are obligatorily marked 
for the accusative-dative case: 


(65) rames mohan ké has-o-l-ainh 
Ramesh Mohan ACC/DAT laugh-CAUS-PST-(3H + 3NH) 
‘Ramesh caused Mohan to laugh.’ 


(66) mastar usa ké sor — par-al-khinh 
teacher Usha ACC/DAT noise do-PST-(3H + 3NH) 
‘The teacher called Usha.” 


(iii) Possessive noun phrases are deemed to be definite in many languages 
of the world. In Maithili, however, the possessed nouns (alienable or 
inalienable) which are modified by a possessive pronoun and encoded by 
the morphological genitive case are not marked for the accusative-dative 
case: 
(67) t6 ham-ar — deh__ chui-l-e 

you(NH) I-GENIT body touch-PST-(2NH +1) 

“You touched my body.’ 


(68) u o-kar gai 
he(NH) he(NH)-GENIT cow. ¢ 


‘He will graze his cow.’ g ECKA2 
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(69) t6 o-kar atiri — phor-l-ahak 
you(MH) he(NH)-GENIT finger crack-PST-( 
“You cracked his fingers.’ 


(70) ham hun-k-ar thari nai uthae-b-ainh 
1 he(H)-GENIT dish not lift-FUT-(1 + 3H) 
“T will not lift his dish.” 





Specificity 
(i) The linguistic strategy used to turn the animate ¢ 
(which are both indefinite and nonspecific) into 
reference is to mark them overtly with the ace 
pare the following data: 


Indefinite 



















(iv) The demonstrative pronouns also have the function of marki 
niteness through their deictic or article-like functions, e. g., Ua 
man) ‘the man’; i kitab (this book) ‘the book’. 

(iva) Generally speaking, one would expect an object nou 
comprising a demonstrative pronoun followed by a human c 
noun to be marked for the accusative-dative case for the simple 
that the noun phrase in question would be both definite and hu 


reference. Such, however, may not be the case in Maithili: 


(71) 6 u i dekh-l-ahi(k)? 
you(NH) tt an see-PST-(2NH + 3NH) 
‘Did you see that man?” 


(77) 











(78) 











7 cinh-b-ahak? 
n recognize-FUT{(2MH +3 
his woman? 





(79) 


“Will you recogni 





(ivb) Nonhuman and inanir object noun phrases precede 
determiner-like demonstrative pronoun are never marked with th 
sative-dative case: 








(73) 6 u-— gai_—banh-l-e (80) 
you(NH) that cow tie-PST- (2NH) 
“You tied the cow.’ 

(74) ham i 


kitab parh-l-ahit 
I this book read- PST-(1 
‘I read the book.’ 


(75) 6 u— khet jot-l-ah 


you(MH) that field plow- PST-(2MH) 
“You plowed the field. 


(76) u i gach kat-l-ak 


he(NH) this tree Cut-PST-(3NH) 
‘He felled the tree.’ 














(81) 





(82) 


Indefinite, specific 


Definite, specific 


Indefinite 


Indefinite, specific 


Definite, specific be 

































aha nokar — tak-ait : 
you(H) servant search-IMPERF AUX 
‘Are you looking for a servant?’ 


aha ek-ta nokar — tak-ait 
you(H) one-CLAS servant p 
ch-i? 

AUX-PRES-(2H) 

‘Are you looking for a servant?” 





aha nokar ke 
you(H) servant A’ 
ch-i? 

AUX-PRES-(2H + mae 
‘Are you looking for =) : 










ham gai bec-l-ahit 
I cow sell-PST-(1). Ae 
‘T sold a cow.’ z 














ham ek-ta 
I one-C 
‘I sold a cow.’ 





ham gai 
I 


80 


Note that sentences [79] and [82], which have definite and spe 
noun phrases, bear emphatic stress; they may also mean “Are yc 
and ‘I sold the cow’ respectively. Also, in 
situation, the speaker of sentences [79] and [82] assumes the 
share his presuppostion and to uniquely identify and individuat 
ferent of the object noun phrase. Ambiguity may, for insta 
the hearer disavows such knowledge; the following types of @ 


for the servant?” 
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may disambiguate the ambiguity: 


(83) 


(84) 


(ii) In addition, two morphosyntactic devices are systemati 


kak-ralkon —nokar_— ke tak-ait 


whom/which servant ACC/DAT search- IMPERF 


ch-i? 

AUX-PRES-(2H + 3NH) 

“Whom/which servant are you looking for?’ 
kon gai ke bec-l-ahii? 


which cow ACC/DAT sell-PST-(2H+3NH) 
“Which cow did you sell?’ 


convey specificity (and definiteness): 


(iia) All possessed object nouns (human and nonhuman, anin 
inanimate, alienable or inalienable), preceded by a possessive 1 
pronoun encoded by the morphological accusative-dative ca! 
obligatorily marked for the accusative-dative case. The followii 


ples are illustrative: 


(85) 


(86) 


(87) 





(16) ham-ra kaka ké 
you(NH) I-ACC/DAT uncle ACC/DAT 
kah-hunh 


say-IMP-(2NH + 3H) 
‘(You) tell my uncle.’ 


u ham-ra mahis  ké ban 


he(NH) I-ACC/DAT buffalo ACCIDAT tie- 
“He tied my buffalo.’ 


hun-ka Janh ké ke 
he(H)-ACC/DAT thigh ACC/DAT who 
Jat-t-ainh? 

press-FUT-(3NH + 3H) 

‘Who will Press/massage his thigh?’ 





h-l-ak 
PST-(3 




















(88) ham to-ra kursi_ ké 
I you(NH)-ACC/DAT chair fipeeess $ 
ghuskau-l-iauk 
push-PST-(1 + 2NH) 

‘I pushed your chair.’ 








(iib) All object noun phrases (human or 
mate) preceded by a determiner-like demonstrative 
that one’ are obligatorily marked with the accusative 

(89) 16 ohilehi admi ké de 
7 you(NH) that/this man ACC/DAT 
f ‘Did you see the man?” 


(90) ham ohilehi kitab ké pies: 


I that/this book ACC/DAT sea 


‘I read the book.’ : 

































(91) 16 ohilehi gai ké 
you(MH) that/this cow ACOIDAT 
duh-hak 


milk-IMP-(2MH + 3NH) 
‘(You) milk the cow.’ 


(92) u ohilehi — maugi  ké 
he(NH) that/this woman J AC 
puch-al-kaik 4 
ask-PST-(3NH + 3NH) ‘- 
‘He asked the woman.’ 















ham ohilehi am 
I that/this mango 
‘I plucked the mango. 
(94) ohilehi aig ké 
that/this fire ACC 
‘Extinguish the fire.’ 








Indirect object 














Indirect objects are mo 
and animate common 
with the accusative- 

object is case-m 
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aha jan ké jalkhai —_—_ de-l-iaik 
you(H) laborer ACC/DAT breakfast give-PST- 
“You gave the laborer breakfast.’ 


an 


ham rames — ké kitab parh-o-l-iainh 


I Ramesh ACC/DAT book read~-CAUS-PST-(L 


‘I taught Ramesh the book.’ 
nokar ghora ké ghas 
servant horse ACC/DAT grass 
khi-o-l-ak 

eat-CAUS-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 


“The servant fed the horse grass.’ 


nite indirect object noun phrases are also marked 


accusative ve postposition: 


ar ké phis 
er ACC/DAT fees 


1+ 3NH) 
teacher the fees.’ 


c pac rupatya ] 
servant ACC/DAT five rupees 


to be marked 
example: 


(100) kuli sab sarak ké pic ka rahal 


coolie PL road ACC/DAT pitch do PROG 
aich 


AUX-PRES-3NH + 3NH) 
‘The coolies are blacktopping the road,” 


“Dative subject” 


The accusative-dative Postposition kelké j 


is also used in those 
tions ics xpress subjective experience 


8, Such as “liking and di 


states of health or sickness, happiness and unhappiness, dreaming, feel- 
ing, remembering, thinking, embarrassment, pity, doubt, 


hunger, sleepiness, anger, urgency, and ‘knowing’ itself” 


160). Such constructions typically put an experiencing su 
has traditionally been called dative case: 


(101) babu ké bokhar laig den 


father ACC/DAT fever attach ronson 


‘Father caught fever.’ 


kaka ké hasi laig } 
uncle ACC/DAT laughter attach go- 
‘The uncle burst into laughter.” 


chira ké laj ho-it 
boy ACC/DAT shame be- 
ch-aik 

AUX-PRES-(3NH + 3NH) 
‘The boy is (being) shy.” 


thanedar ké malum— 
jailer ACC/DAT kn ‘ 
‘The jailer came to know.’ 


One may want to suggest that the 

viewed as subjects and the ‘dative’ si 

in sentences [101-104]. This is exa 

scrutiny of the sécondary verb ag 

these sentences clearly agree wi 

respect to person and hono 

above sentences typically use a c¢ 
Note further that Maithili - 

express possession when th 

(for more information see 


(105) nokar ké 
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(107) me ké sapna_ ch-al-ainh 
mother ACC/DAT dream be-PST-(3NH + 3H) 
‘Mother had a dream.” 

(108) baba ké iccha_ ch-al-ainh 
grandfather ACC/DAT desire be-PST-(3NH + 3H) 
‘The grandfather had the desire.” 








(109) usa ké ek-ta bhe 
Usha ACC/DAT one-CLAS brother 
ch-aik 


be-PRES-(3NH + 3NH) 
“Usha has a brother.’ 


(110) ké dhan — ch-ainh 


ACCI/DAT wealth be-PRES-(3NH + 3H) 
an has wealth.’ 





In highly affected styles, the accusative-dative postposition ké may be 
used to form adverbs of time, in a few constructions: 
(11) rait ké nai a-u 

night during not come-IMP-(2H) 

‘Don’t come at night.’ 









(112) bhor ké 
morning during w; 
“Walk in the morning.’ 


MP-(2H) 


In colloquial styles, however, the postposition ka ‘during, inside” is used: 
(113) rait’ ka nai a-u 

night during not come-IMP-(2H) 

‘Don’t come at night.’ 
(114) ghar ka dha a-O 

house inside keep come-IMP-(2NH) 

‘Go and keep (it) inside the house.’ 


3.3.3 Instrumental 


The instrumental case in Maithili is marked by 
salsé, and optionally by the suffixation of 


by the use of the postposition 
the case marker -e/-é. 
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salsa 


(i) The postposition salsd is joined with a noun which names the instru- 
ment by which is performed the action described by a verb, e. g., 


(115) me cakku sé am soh-l-ainh 
mother knife INSTR mango peel-PST-(3H) 
‘The mother peeled the mango with a knife.” 


(116) nokar ge ké jour sa 
servant cow ACC/DAT rope INSTR 
banh-l-ak 
tie-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 

‘The servant tied the cow with a rope.’ 


(ii) sa/sd is also used to express reason or cause: 


(117) kon karan sé ae-l-ahii? 
which reason INSTR come-PST-(2H) 
“What brought you here?” 


(118) 0 haeja sa mar-l-ah 
he(H) cholera INSTR die-PST-(3H) 
‘He died of cholera.” 


(119) bhut sa nai dera-u 
ghost INSTR not fear-IMP-(2H) 
‘Do not be afraid of ghosts.” 


(iii) In direct causative constructions, when the action of the causative 
verb is beneficiary to the motivator (for causative verbs, see 6.4), the 
logical agent becomes only an instrument and is marked by the postposi- 
tion sa/sa: 


(120) malik nokar sa mach mar-o-l-ainh 
master servant INSTR fish  kill-CAUS I-PST-GH) 
‘The master caused the servant to catch fish.” 


(121) thekedar jan sd ita dho-o-l-ainh 
contractor laborer INSTR brick carry-CAUSI-PST-(3H) 
‘The contractor caused the laborers to carry the bricks.” 


(v) In indirect causative constructions, both motivated agents are 
marked by the instrumental postposition sa/sd: 
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(122 malik thekedar sd jan sd ja (ii) to express the notion of source: 
master contractor INSTR laborer INSTR brick 


(128) pandit sa puran sun-u 
dhoa-bo-l-ainh 


pundit INSTR purana hear-IMP-(2H) 
y-CAUS II-PST-GH) ‘Listen to the Puranas from the Pundit.’ 
The master caused the contractor to have the brie ' 
by the laborers.” A - ham mastar $9 apreji — parh-ait 
; i I teacher INSTR English read-IMPERF — 
ham nokar — s3 me 3 rupaiya ™ chei 
I servant INSTR mother INSTR rupees ; AUX-PRES-(1) 
-b5-L-ahii : ‘I study English with the teacher.’ 
CAUS II-PST-(1) : 
‘I caused the servant to have the money asked foi (iii) to indicate an object of comparison: 


mother.’ ; (130) aha kaka sd chot ch-i 


you(H) uncle INSTR small be-PRES.(2H) f 
(v) In passive and capabilitative sentences (see 9.4.2), sa/sa is USE ‘You are younger than the uncle ; 
he agentive noun which functions as an instrument, e. g., ” " : x 

eer doa i: a 8 0 sab sd jeth ch-aith 


khatam kae-l 4 he(H) all INSTR old be- 
ohan INSTR finish do-PSTPCPL ~ “He is the oldest of all.” 


(iv) to express association or eae 5 
ham guru sd 


I teacher INSTR mr) 


‘I met with the teacher.’ 

bhai 85 jhagra 
ig brother INSTR quarrel 
a ‘One should not quarrel with 1 


(v) to form manner adverbials: 


(34) 0 bad —_kathinai 
he(H) much 1 
“He studied with g 
(135) man sa 
(126) pat gach s3 khas-al ; ica aan 
leaf tree INSTR fall-PST-(3NH) ‘ an = 
‘The leaf fell from the tree,’ : 


salsd is also used to express a | 
uns, €. g., 


(i) to express removal or separation: 


(vi) to express contin 
(127) satru sd bac-i 


(136 bhikhari 
enemy INSTR save-IMP ; beggar 
One should keep away from the enemy.’ ‘The beg 








nd the noun phrase 











(137) du sal sa bimar ch-aith 
two year INSTR ill be-PRES-(3H) 
s been ill for the last two years, 
(138 : dur rah-ab bes 
town INSTR far live-INF good 
‘It is better to live far from the city.’ 
139) ham bhe sd bhin bha ge-l-ahit 


I brother INSTR separate become go-PST-(1) 
‘I got separated from my brother.’ 


















the ablative has been considered a separate case category 
y grammatical perspective, however, there is m0 
ablative case distinct from the instrumen- 
laimed that nouns joined with the postposi- 

strumental or ablative case relations 





of sentences, in which the 
ive or an instrumental inter 


a 


mar-al-iainh 
k INSTR beat-PST-(1 + 3H) 
thi si mar-al-iainh 
1)-ACC/DAT stick ABL beat-PST-(1 + 3H) 
(141) ao gach si __ khas-l-ah 





ABL fall- -PST- (3H) 
| from the tree. 





khas-l-ah 
e(H) tree INSTR fall-PST-(3H) 





alco t 
sO L 





he following ambiguously case-marked sentences in which 


he postposition sd may be interpreted as expressing both instrumental 
and ablative meanings: 


(142) ham hath 3 khae-l-ahit 


I hand INSTR eat-PST-(1) 
‘I ate by hand,’ 
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(143) ham hath sé khae-l-ahti 
I hand ABL eat-PST-(1) 
‘Late from (my) hand.’ 


(144) 0 hath si phek-l-ainh 
he(H) hand INSTR throw-PST-(3H) 
‘He threw by hand.’ 


(145) 0 hath si phek-lLainh 
he(H) hand ABL throw-PST-(3H) 
‘He threw (it) off (his) hand.’ 


Once again, it is the context in which “noun phrase plus sd” is used 
that determines whether it will receive an ablative or an instrumental 
interpretation. 

It should be remarked that there exists an additional mechanism -— 
the speakers of Maithili tend to use in order to avoid confusion betwee 
the above two interpretations. For example, sentences [142—145}, in tat 
explicit ablative reading, will have the forms shown in sentences [146— 
147]; 











(146) ham hath me sa 
I hand LOC ABL eat-PST-(1) 
‘T ate from (at) hand.’ 


(147) 0 hath par si phek-Lainh 
he({H) hand LOC ABL throw-PST-(3H) 
‘He threw (it) off (his) hand 


Thus, in these cases, there is again no distinct ablative form, but rather 
only a combination of locative with instrumental. 


-el-@ 
The instrumental case in Maithili may be optionally marked by the suffix- 
ation of the case marker -e/-é to the noun, provided that the latter is not 
animate, e@, g 
(148) ham peer-é ae-l-ahit 

I foot-INSTR come-PST-(1) 

‘I came on foot.’ 
(149) dehina hath-é kha-u 

right hand-INSTR eat-IMP-(2H) 

‘Eat with (your) right hand.’ 
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ae-l-ahii? 
which reason-INSTR come-PST-(2H) 
‘What brought you here?” 


(150) kon — karn-é 


Such cases are to be contrasted with examples such as the following: 
(151) *ham nokar-é mach mar-o-l-ahit 
I servant-INSTR fish  kill-CAUS-PST-(1) 
‘I had the servant catch fish.’ 
(152) *beta ké daktar-é jac-bo-l-ahii 
son ACC/DAT doctor-INSTR examine-CAUS-PST-Q) 
‘I had the son examined by the doctor.’ 
(153) *hael-é khet jot-ait ch-i 
ox-INSTR field plow-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 
‘T plow the field with oxen.’ 


3.3.4 Genitive 


The genitive case in Maithili is marked by the case marker -ak when the 
ds in a consonant, and by -k when it ends in a vowel. The 
in the genitive case basically performs an adjectival function 








The genitive case marker conveys the following semantic notions: 


(i) kinship relations, e. g., 


(154) raja-k beta 
king-GENIT son 
“King’s son.’ 

(155) ram-ak bhe 
Ram-GENIT brother 
“Ram’s brother.’ 


(ii) ownership or possession, ¢, g., 


(156) bania-k dokan 


shopkeeper-GENIT shop 
‘The shopkeeper’s shop.’ 
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(157) kaka-k kitab 
uncle-GENIT book 
‘The uncle’s book.’ 


(iii) part~whole relationship, e. g., 

(158) roti-k khéra 
bread-GENIT piece 
‘A piece of bread.’ 

(159) gach-ak dair 
tree-GENIT branch 
‘Branch of a tree.’ 


(iv) source, €. g., 
(160) canda__jha-k ramayan 
Chanda Jha~-GENIT Ramayana 
‘The Ramayana of Chanda Jha.” 
(161) barkha-k pain 
rain-GENIT water 
Lit.: ‘The water of rainfall’/‘The rainwater.’ 


(v) the idea of English made of, e. g., 
(162) ita-k makan 
brick-GENIT house 
‘The house made of bricks’ 
(163) sona-k haiisli 
gold-GENIT necklace 
‘The necklace (made) of gold.” 


(vi) the idea of English for, e. g., 


(164) haeja-k dabai 
cholera-GENIT medicine 
“The medicine for cholera.’ 


(165) piba-k pain 


drink (verbal noun)-GENIT water 
‘The water for drinking.’ 











nd the noun phrase 


(vii) the idea of a chief characteristic, or of abstract virtues, 6g 

















(166) sobha 
beauty 
ty of a flower. 
(167) : swabhab 
hild-GENIT nature 
(168) 
(169) 


ve-INF (verbal noun) 
a snake.” 






1] cative case in Maithili is marked by the use 
and par. The locative ca: 
ation. The following di 
notions expressed by locative postpositions, 





; of the postpositions 
se is basically the in or at case and expresses 
scussion illustrates some of the main semantic 






























me “10 


(i) location within or inside something, €. g., 


(175) 


(176) 





caur bora me aich 
rice ck LOC be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The rice is in the sack.” 





me ghar me _ ch-aith 
mother house LOC be-PRES-(3H) 
‘Mother is inside the house.” 


phul me  sugandh  ch-aik 

flower LOC fragrance be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘There is fragrance in the flower.’ 

cah me _cini kam aich 

tea LOC sugar less be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘There is less sugar in tea.” 


1b 


suga  pijra me aich 
parrot cage LOC be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The parrot is in the cage.” 


(ii) price of a thing, e. g., 





gobind jha-k byakaran cha rupaiya me 
Govind Jha-GENIT grammar six rupees LOC 
kin-l-ahit 

buy-PST-(1) 

‘I bought Govind Jha’s grammar for six rupees.’ 
calis taka me ek kilo mach 

forty rupee LOC one kilo fish 

‘Forty rupees for one kilo of fish.” 


(iii) duration, e. g. 


(182) 


(183) 


ham-ar — makan ek sal me ban-al 
I-GENIT house one year LOC make-PST-(3NH + 1) 
“My house got constructed in one year’s time.’ 


i upanyas du din me khatam kae-l-ahii 
this novel two day LOC finish do-PST-(1) 
‘I finished this novel in two days.’ 
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(iv) comparison, e. g., 


(184) pac-o me bes 
five-EMPH LOC good 
“The best among five.’ 


(185) bhai me jeth 
brother LOC old 
‘The eldest among the brothers.” 


par ‘at’, ‘on’ 

par is used to indicate: 

(i) location at or on something, e. g., 

(186) pahun kursi par _ bais-l-ah 
guest chair LOC sit-PST-(3H) 
‘The guest sat on the chair.’ 


(187) kitab tebul par aich 
book table LOC be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The book is on the table.’ 


(188) bhut ok-ra deh par — sabar 


host she-ACC/DAT body LOC ride 
bhe-I 

become-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 

‘The ghost possessed her body.’ 





(189) 0 ghora par  carh-l-aith 
he(H) horse LOC ride-PST-(3H) 
“He rode (on) the horse,’ 


(ii) point of time and place, 2; 
(190) apn-e Jagah par — bais-u 
REFL-EMPH place LOC sit-IMP-(2H) 
‘Please take your Tespective seats.’ 


(191) taim par — bhojan kar-u 
time LOC meal do-IMP-(2H) 
“Have your meal on time.’ 


a em 
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(iii) aftermath of an action, ¢. g., 
(192) khae-la par’ bujhe-t : 
eat (verbal noun) LOC feel-FUT-(3NH + 2H) 
‘You will feel (it) after having eaten (it).” 
(193) ge-la par  bhét hoe-t 
go (verbal noun) LOC meeting be-FUT-(3NH + 2H) 
‘You will meet (him) after going (there). 


(iv) objects of anger, mercy, faith, ete., e.g., 


(194) 0 nokar par _ bigar-l-ah 
he(H) servant LOC anger-PST-(3H) 
‘He became angry with the servant.’ 
(195) bhaghan par  bharosa rakh-u 
God LOC faith keep-IMP-(2H) 
‘Have faith in God.’ 
(196) garib par daya_ kar-u 
poor LOC mercy do-IMP-(2H) 
‘Be kind to the poor.” 


3.3.6 Noun declensions 


Human singular 


Masculine Feminine 

raja ‘king’ rani ‘queen’ 
Nom raja-0 rani-O 
Acc/Dat raja kelké rani kelké 
Instr raja sals3 rani salsd 
Genit raja-k rani-k 
Loc raja melpar rani melpar 
Human plural 
Nom raja sabh-0 rani sabh-0 
AccIDat raja sabh kelké rani sabh kelké 
Instr raja sabh salsd rani sabh salsd 
Genit raja sabh-ak rani sabh-ak 


Loc raja sabh melpar rani sabh melpar 
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Nonhuman singular 

hathi ‘elephant’ kitab ‘book’ 
Nom hathi-0 kitab-0 
Acc/Dat  hathi (ke/ké) kitab (kelké) 
Instr hathi salsé kitab salsé 
Genit hathi-k kitab-ak 
Loc hathi melpar kitab melpar 
Nonhuman plural 
Nom hathi sabh-0 kitab sabh-0 
Acc/Dat hathi sabh (kelké) kitab sabh (kelké) 
Instr hathi sabh salsa kitab sabh salsé 
Genit hathi sabh-ak kitab sabh-ak 
Loc hathi sabh melpar kitab sabh melpar 


3.4 The noun phrase 


A noun phrase in Maithili may consist of a head which is either ; 


or a pronoun or a gerundial infinitive expression: 


(197) mohan  ge-l 
Mohan go-PST-(3NH) 
“Mohan went’ 


Proper noun 


ch3ra sab x-l 
boy PL come-PST-(3NH) 
‘The boys came’ 


Common noun 


to has-l-e 
you(NH) laugh-PST-(2NH) 
“You laughed’ 


Personal pronoun 


(200) ke _pais-al? 
who enter-PST-(3NH) 
“Who entered?’ 


Interrogative pronoun 


(201) tahl-abltahal-nai nik —hz-t 
walk-INF 


Gerundial infin 
good become-FUT-(3NH) 
be good.’ 


In sentences [197=201], mohan, ch5ra sab, 16, ke 
examples of noun phrases. A noun phrase may al 
preceded by a modifier: “tas 
(202) ek-ta raja ries 
one-CLAS king 
‘A king’ 
(203) i kitab 
this book 
‘The book’ 
(204) ok-ar ghar 
he(NH)-GENIT house 
‘His house’ 
(205) katek caur 
‘How much rice” 
(206) daur-ait ch3ra 
run-PRESPTCPL boy 
‘The running boy’ 
tut-al 
break-PSTPTCPL cot 
‘The broken cot’ 


Modifiers in Maithili are mostly 
or indefinite. The demonstrative p 


kiuch ‘some’, and the ca 
function as indefinite d 


Demonstrative pronow 
(209) 
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gai nai kin-ab Adjective 
cow not buy-FUT-(1) 
0 pahalman ‘| will not buy a/the black cow.’ 
pH at restler : 
H that wrestler a Quantifier 


e(NH)-ACC/DAT 


noweVer, ilect 1otulerny 
eiollowins_éxampnles are 1 


—"“FOuavnAy 








































(226) 


(227) 


(228) 


(230) 


(231) 


(234) 


(235) 
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hi 
INDEF PR + ADJ + Head N 
‘Any fat club’ 








kono pac admi 

INDEF PR + Numeral + Head N 

‘Any five men’ 

kono du-ta lal sari ‘ 
INDEF PR + Numeral-CLAS + ADJ + Head N 


‘Any two red saris” 


i lal sari 
DEMONS PR + ADJ + Head N 
‘The red sari’ 





i pahil ujjar dhoti 
DEMONS PR + Ordi 
*The first white dhoti’ 





| Numeral + ADJ + Head N 





i pac darjan supari 
DEMONS PR + Numeral + Collective + Head N 
“These five dozen nuts’ 





ham-ar du-nu ujjar ghar 

GENIT PR + AGGREG Numeral + ADJ + Head N 
“Both of my white houses’ 

kono daur-ait ghora 

INDEF PR + PRESPCPL + Head N 

‘A running horse’ 

u hds-ait maugi 

DEMONS PR + PRESPCPL + Head N 

“The smiling woman’ 

u pac-o pak-al am 


DEMONS PR + AGGREG Numeral + PSTPCPL + 
Head N 


‘Allithe five ripe mangoes’ 
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(236) ham-ar i du-nu sukha-it lal sari 

GENIT PR + DEMONS PR + AGGREG Numeral + 
PRESPCPL + ADJ + Head N 
‘Both of the drying red saris of mine’ 


(237) ham-ar kono du-nu sukha-it lal sari 
GENIT PR + INDEF PR + AGGREG Numeral + 
PRESPCPL + ADJ + Head N 
‘Any of the two drying red saris of mine’ 


The above examples demonstrate that the normal order in a (complex) 
noun phrase in Maithili is for the genitive and the indefinite/demonstra- 
tive prnominal determiners to precede the adjective. In other words, other 
modifiers precede adjectives in Maithili noun phrases. 

Three further observations should be made about noun phrases in Mai- 
thili: 


(i) In a noun phrase construction, the head noun shows no agreement 
with the number of the modifying element, e. g., 
(238) i maugi 
‘This woman’ 
(239) i sab maugi 
‘These women’ 


(ii) The entire noun phrase may be case-marked, e. g., 


(240) ham-ar kono du-nu sukha-it lal sari ké la ja-u 
‘Take away any of the two drying red saris of mine” 


(241) ohi hds-ait maugi 88 ke baj-at 
‘Who will speak to the smiling woman! 


(ii) Noun phrases may also have modifying elements coming after the 
head noun, These are called ‘postmodifiers’. For instance, a relative 
clause may function as a postmodifier noun phrase in Maithili: 


(42) uw ch3ra jak-ra ham nik jak 
that boy who-ACC/DAT I good POSTPOSITION 
cinh-ait ch-iaik 


tecognize-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1 + 3NH) 
‘The boy whom I know well.’ 
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tht je Kaun &-1 


who yesterday come-PERF 






‘The student who came yesterday.” 





Chapter four 
The pronoun 


4.1 Inflection 


Maithili pronouns are marked for person and honorificity,! number, and 
case, but not for gender.” 


4.1.1 Person and honorificity 


There are three persons in Maithili — first, second, and third. The first 
person is indeterminate as to honorificity. The second and third persons, 
however, show forms which contrast in honorificity, showing honorific 
and nonhonorific (see 4.2.1). In addition to the personal pronouns, other 
types of pronouns also have honorific and nonhonorific forms, as will be 
seen below. 





4.1.2 Number 


Like nouns, Maithili pronouns may also be made plural by the addition 
of a following morpheme: sab/sabh ‘all’, or lokain ‘people’ (provided that 
the pronoun is both animate and honorific in reference). Maithili verbs, 
however, inflect identically for singular and plural pronoun forms. The 
following examples are illustrative: 


(244) to ae-l-e 
You(NH) come-PST-(2NH) 
“You came’ 

(245) té sab ae-l-e 


You(NH) PL come-PST-(2NH) 
‘You came’ (lit.: “You all came’) 


(246) aha —_—_jae-bljz-b 
You(H) go-FUT-(2H) 
“You will go’ 
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(247) aha sab jae-bljaxb 4 are used as for nouns, their use in expressing various case relationships 
You(H) PL go-FUT-(2H) 2 is different for the pronouns; in addition, pronouns are subject to special 
“You will (all) go’ " morphophonemic alternations when a case marker is suffixed. These pe- 
9g ‘ai ; ; culiarities of pronominal case-marking will be discussed 
(oa) agitate fo a different classes of pronouns below in section 4.2, 
I go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) sion of the different cla p be 


‘I go/l am going’ 


(249) ham sab ja-it ch-i 
IPL go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 
“We go/We are going’ 


; ; even classes of pronouns must be recognized: per: demot 
As was shown in chapter 3.2, plural nouns may be either prece Seven clas ih } gni2 personal, _ 
j interrogative, relative, possessive, reflexive, and indefinite. 


4.2 Classes of pronouns 





followed by the plural morpheme sab; the same is not true, how 
pronouns, which are never preceded by this morpheme. The | 


sentences, for example, are unacce ptable: 
Tit 4.2.1 Personal pronouns 


(250) *sab aha ja-u “You (all) go.’ 

(251) *lokain aha ja-u “You (all) go.’ ‘ 4.2.1.1 Person and honorificity 

(252) *lokain o ge-l-ah “They went.’ The personal pronouns and their dist 
(253) *sab u ge-l ‘They went.’ ; are given below: 

(254) *sab ham ja-it ch-i ‘We are going.’ 4 Singular 
(255) __*lokain pandit ae-I-ah “The Pundits came? First person 


‘ : Second person 
The following sentences, however, are acceptable: ' : 
High honorific 


(256) sab chira cail  ae-l/zl Honorifie 
all boy walk come-PST-(3NH) 5 Midhonorific 
All the boys came back.’ : Nonhonorific 
(257) sab lok _baj-al Third person 
all people speak-PST-(3NH) 7 H ifi 
All the people spoke.’ ees ‘ 
Nonhonorifie 
(258) sab gach suikh ge-l 


all tree dry go-PST-(3NH) 


pe ono 
“All the trees dried.’ vie 
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The pronoun 


he accompanying appropriate verbal inflections is equally an 
: s, there exists a complex situation (leading to ton- 
switching) in which the choice of a pronoun depends on kin- 
ker’s estimation of his/her own self vis-a-vis the age, 


ic and nonhonorif r 
absence of distinct pronoun forms for the honorific and the 
the verbal inflections make up for this, as it were, by mark= 
iction clearly. The following examples are illustra 


You(MH) come-PST-(2MH) 


“You came” 


ae-l-e 
H) come-PST-(2NH) 


c 


person has a fourfold distinction, i.e., High honorifié 

(H), Midhonorific (MH), and Nonhonorific (NH)A 

>uinguistic study of the second person pronominal usage il 

varying dyadic relations in real-life situations remains to be done (for al 
nt study of pronominal selection based on 16 written texts in Mal 


he reader i r $5 
1e reader is referred to Singh 1989). Nevertheless, a few tentative 
observations are offered here: 


Press the ony of the highest conceivable honor and respect, is used 
x persons of high rank usually (but not universall i 

: J y) coupled with old 
age, and for the in-laws.* Examples: a 
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(263) apne bais-al ja-e 
You(HH) sit-PSTPCPL go-IMP-(2HH) 
‘Please be seated.’ 


(264) apne bhojan kae-l ja-e 
You(HH) meal do-PSTPCPL go-IMP-(2HH) 
‘Please eat.’ 


Note specifically the use of passive-like constructions with apne. It should 
also be noted that in formal circumstances there is a growing tendency 
to substitute apne (2HH) for aha (2H).> 

ahd is the safest as well as the most frequently used pronoun in Mai- 
thili, It is used for persons to whom the speaker wants to pay respect o 
should pay respect under social obligations. It is also used between 
friends and colleagues, between husband and wife,° between relatives (by 
marriage), and between strangers in order to avoid offense. Of late, there 
is a growing tendency on the part of (educated) elders and superiors to 
use aha even for younger children — a situation which would otherwise 
warrant the use of 16 (NH). 

1 (MH) is used for elders (though not necessarily superiors) and for 
such kinsmen as father, uncle, elder brother, etc.’ In villages, where per- 
sons are regarded as being kinsmen (gdvaka natasa “by village relation’), 
even an uneducated untouchable elder would receive 16 (MH) from a 
younger educated person of high caste and high status. In a similar vein, 
a junior educated untouchable (of status) will receive 16 (MH) or even 
ahd (H) from high caste elders — thereby implying that personal attri- 
butes (e. g., job, position, education, etc.) may prevail over age and caste 
in the determination of deference in the Maithili pronominal system.” 

The pronoun 16 (NH) should either be avoided or used with extreme 
caution. In general, 16 (NH) is used for mother and sister (both married 
and unmarried), by elder kinsmen for younger children (the usage is on 
the decline though, as remarked above), by master for junior servants (a 
senior servant will receive t6 (MH) accompanied by the appropriate ver- 
bal ending), and by intimate young children for one another. To sum up, 
the use of 16 (NH) is viewed as uncouth and impolite; the user is viewed 
as “having fouled his own mouth”, as it were. 

(iv) An inclusive” plural pronoun form apna sab/sabh (referring to both 
the speaker and the addressee[s}) also exists in Maithili, e. g., 


(265) apna sab cal-u 
We-INCLUSIVE go-IMP (1/2H) 
‘Let’s go — you and me.’ 





. The pronoun 


dhaua apna ak aich 
this money We-INCLUSIVE-GENIT AUX-PRES-3NE) 
‘This money belongs to us (i.e., you and me), 
| pronoun is exactly like that of other 
not be listed here. 


Declension of personal pronouns 


First Person First Person 
Honorifi Nonhonorific 
i Plural Singular _ Plural 
ative ham ham sab ham ham sab 
tive- 1 1 ham-ra 


ham-ra sab ké 
Dative 
Instrumental ham-ra s3 h ham-ra si ham-ra sab so 
Genitive } , h 3 ham-ar ham-ar sabh-ak 


(ham-ra 
sabh-ak) 
ham-ra me _ham-ra sab me 
Second Person 
Honorific 
Ss a Plural 
ahd sab 
aha sab ké 
api aha sé ahd sab sa 
apne-k 1 ahd-k aha sabh-ak 
apne me apne sab me ahd me ahd sab me 
Midhonorific 
Singular Plural 
Nominative 16? 
Accusative- to(h)-ra 
Dative 
Instrumental _ to(h)-ra- s5 
Genitive toh-ar 


Nonhonorific 

Singular Plural 

16 sab 6 10 sab 
to(h)-ra sab ké to-ra to-ra sab ké 


to(h)-ra sab sd to-ra s3 to-ra sab so 
toh-ar sabh-ak toh-ar toh-ar sabh-ak 
(to-ra sabh-ak) 


Locativ } 
€ foth)-ra me 10(h)-ra sab me to-ra me. __to-ra sab me 
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Concerning the above declensions of the first and second person pro- 
nouns, several points are to be noted: 

(i) The nominative case lacks any overt marking in Maithili pronouns. 

(ii) In the first and second (MH and NH) persons, the accusative- 
dative case is marked by the suffixation of the case marker -ra in the 
singular (e.g., ham-ra “to me’, to-ra ‘to you’) and by the suffixation of 
the morphological case marker -ra followed by the postposition kelke in 
the plural, with the plural marker sablsabh following the case markers 
(e.g., ham-ra sab ké “to us’, to-ra sab ké ‘to yow’). 

In the second person (HH and H), however, the accusative-dative is 
marked by ke/ké alone in both singular and plural numbers (e. g., apne 
ké: aha ké; apne sab k@; ahd sab ké “to you’). 

(iii) The instrumental-ablative case is marked by the case marker -ra 
and the postposition sa/s3 in the second person (MH and NH) singular, 
with sab inserted after the case marker in the plural pronouns (e. g., ham- 
ra s3 ‘by me’; ham-ra sab sd “by us’; to-ra sd, to-ra sab so “by you’). 

In the second person (HH and H) singular and plural forms, however, 
the instrumental-ablative case lacks a case marker, which leads to forms 
such as apne s3; apne sab sd, ahd sd, ahd sab sa “by you). 

(iv) The genitive case is marked by the suffixation of the morphological 
case marker -ar in the singular forms of the first and second (MH and 
NH) person pronouns (e.g., Ham-ar ‘mine’, toh-ar “yours’) and by the 
suflixation of the double morphological case markers -ar and -ak in the 
plural forms of the first and second (MH and NH) person pronouns 
(e.g. ham-ar sabh-ak ‘ours’; toh-er sabh-ak “yours’). 

In the second person (HH and H) pronoun forms, however, the geni- 
tive case is marked by the suffixation of a single morphological case 
marker -ak (which is only -k in vowel-ending stems) in both singular and 
plural numbers (e. g., apne-k; apne sabh-ak; aha-k; aha sabh-ak “yours’). 

(v) The locative case is marked by double case markers, i.e., by the 
suffixation of the morphological case marker -ra and by the use of the 
postposition me in the first and second person (MH and NH) pronoun 
forms in both singular and plural numbers (e. g., ham-ra me “in me’; ham- 
ra sab me ‘in us’; to-ra me; to-ra sab me “in yow). 

In the second person (HH and H) pronoun forms, however, the loca- 
tive is marked by the use of the postposition me alone in both singular 
and plural (¢. g., apne me; apne sab me; aha me, aha sab me ‘in you’).! 

(vi) To sum up, the case morphology of the first and second (MH and 
NH) persons is alike (and quite different from that of Maithili nouns), 
while the case morphology of the second person (HH and H) pronoun 
forms is quite regular (and therefore similar to that of the nouns). 
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4.2.2 Demonstrative pronouns (third person pronouns) 


As was noted above, the third person pronoun and the demonstrative 
I same. 
ive pronouns are of two types — (i) proximate and (ii) 
ximate demonstrative pronouns refer to the person or 
ar and within sight, while the remote demonstrative 
person or object which is either far and within sight 
in sight. These are shown below: 
Person/Demonstrative Pronouns 
ular Plural 


i sabllokain 
o sabllokain 


i sab 
u sab 


o sab 


th? 
who AUX-PRES-(3H) 


his person?’ 


X-PRES-(3NH) 


t is this (you’ve got)?” 


lokain kata rah-ait ch-aith? 
H) PL where live-IMPERF AUX-PRES-3H) 
here do they/these people live?’ 
Jae-t-ah? 
hich day go-FUT-(3H) 
will he/that person go?’ 
lokain aib  ge-l-ah 
he(H) PL come go-PST-(3H) 
They/those people arrived already’ 
‘ ke aich? 
(NH) who AUX-PRES : 
ES-(3} 
“Who is he?’ = 
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u ki aich? 
that what AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘What is that (you’ve got)?” 


u sab ke aich? 
he(NH) PL who AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘Who are they/those people?’ 


u _ kitab di-(yya 
that book give-IMP-(2H) 
‘Give (me) that book!’ 


42.2.1 Declension of demonstrative pronouns 
Proximate 
Honorific Nonhonorific 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
i i sab i i sab 
hin-ka hin-ka sab ké _ek-ra ek-ra sab ké 
Dative 
Instrumental hin-ka sd  hin-ka sab sd ek-ra sd 
Genitive hin-k-ar — hin-ka sabh-ak  ek-ar 
hin-ak hin-k-ar sabh-ak 
Locative hin-ka me hin-ka sab me ek-ra me 


ek-ra sab sd 

ek-ar sabh-ak 
ek-ra sabh-ak 
ek-ra sab me 


Remote 

Honorific Nonhonorific 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Nominative 0 o sab u u sab 
Accusative-  Aun-ka hun-ka sab ké — ok-ra ok-ra sab ké 
Dative 
Instrumental hun-ka si hun-ka sab sa ok-ra sa 
Genitive hun-k-ar — hun-ka sabh-ak _ ok-ar 

hun-ak hun-k-ar sabh ak 
Locative hun-ka me hun-ka sab-me _ ok-ra me 


ok-ra sab sd 

ok-ar sabh-ak 
ok-ra sabh-ak 
ok-ra sab me 


The third person/demonstrative nonhonorific pronouns are also used for 
nonhuman objects (both animate and inanimate), ¢. g., 


(276) kanek i kitab dekh-u 
alittle this book see-IMP-(1) 
‘Let me see this book for a moment!’ 
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ul gal 





ch-a 


(H)-GENIT AUX-PRES-~3NH + 3H) 






that cow wi 


“Whose cow i 

















Proximate Remote 
Singular Plural 
u u sab 
ohi ké ohi sab ké 


ohi sab sd 
ok-ar sabh-ak 
ok-ra sabh-ak 
ohi sab me 


-FUT-(3NH + 1) 


rative pronouns ehi, ohi, and 


other es 1A i 
: 1ate (including human) and 





ui gai ké ab bec di 
this cow ACC/DAT now sell 
ll this cow now.’ 





give-IMP-(2H) 





(283) ehi admi ké 
admi ké ham nat rakh-ab 


this man ACC/DAT | 
thisy ‘CC/DAT not keep-FUT-(1 + 3] 
1 will not hire this man.’ ee 
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(284) ohi ch3ra ké baja-u 
that boy ACC/DAT call-IMP-(2H) 
‘Call that boy.’ 


(285) ohi khet-ak dam_ katek? 

that field-GENIT price how much 

‘How much is the price of that field?’ 
(286) ehi barad sé bina bard-e nik 

this ox INSTR without ox-EMPH better 

‘It is better to be without an ox than to have this one.’ 
(287) ohi ch3ra sabh-ak kono dokh nahi 

that boy PL-GENIT any fault not 

‘Those boys are not to blame at all.” 





nahi rakh-ab 
this ACC/DAT not keep-FUT-(1 + 3NH) 
‘| will not keep this (cow, chair, etc.) 


(288) ehi ké 





(289) ek-ra nahi rakh-ab 
this-ACC/DAT not keep-FUT-(1 + 3NH) 


‘I will not keep this (boy, servant, etc.).” 





(290) ohi sd kaj nahi cal-at 
that INSTR work not walk-FUT-(3NH) 
‘That (e. g., amount of money) will not do.’ 

(291) ok-ra sd kaj nahi cal-at 
that-ACC/DAT INSTR work not walk-FUT-3NH) 
‘He (e. g., that boy, that servant) will not do” 


Finally, demonstrative pronouns in Maithili perform the following three 
functions: 

(i) deictic: 

(292) i gai bad  dudhgair —_aich 


this cow much full of milk be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The cow/this cow gives a lot of milk.’ 
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u_—kitab bad 
that book much hard be-PST-(3NH) 


‘The book/that book was very hard.’ 98) 
(298 


khae-ne 

one-CLAS mango eat-PERF I (299) 
us am bad mith = ch-al 

-PST-(1) that mango much sweet be-PST-3GNH) 


‘Yesterday I ate a mango, it was very sweet.” 


ham ek-ta am 


rday I 


kitab pairh rahal — ch-i u 
AS book read PROG AUX-PRES-~(1) that 
bad cathin aich 
much hard be-PRES-~3NH) 
ding a book, it is very hard.’ 


I, 


al-ait 


PERF AUX-PST-(3H) 
end d been to the United States.” 


k-F-e gaiG  u — pahalman 
NH)-GENIT-EMPH villager that wrestler 
[ je gama ke 
3NH) REL Gama ACC/DAT 


-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 
"illager was the wrestler who defeated Gama.” 


4.2.3 Interrogative pronouns 


There are two interrogative pronouns in Maithili: ke ‘who’ and kilkellit 
‘what’. ke alone is human in reference, and thus has both honorific and 
nonhonorific forms, to be shown distinctly in the verbal agreement but 
also, and most importantly, in the morphology of the forms themselves. 
kilkathi, on the other hand, is used for nonhuman (and inanimate) objects 
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kathin ch-al and naturally does not have honorificity distinctions. The following ex- 
amples are illustrative: 


aha ke ch-i? 

You(H) who AUX-PRES-(2H) 
‘Who are you?” 

ke ch-aith? 

who(H) AUX-PRES-(3H) 
‘Who is (he)?” 

ke ae-l-ah? 

who(H) come-PST-(3H) 

‘Who came?” 

to ke  ch-e? 

You(NH) who AUX-PRES-(QNH) 
‘Who are you?’ 


i "Re baj-l-ah? 

this who(H) speak-PST-(3H) 
“Who (is he who) spoke?” 

ki rah-aik? 

what be-PST(3NH) 

“What was (there)?” 

ki sab_ bhe-I-aik? 

what PL become-PST-(3NH) 
“What happened?’ 

ki ka{e) rahal —ch-i? 

what do PROG AUX-PRES-(2H) 
‘What are you doing?” 

ki khae-ne__—ch-i? 

what eat-PERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 
‘What have you eaten?’ 

kilkathi le-b? 

what take-FUT-(2H) 

‘What will you take?/What do you want?” 
ki kar-b-ah? 

what do-FUT-(2MH) 

“What will you do?’ 
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me ki cair —rahal aich? 
e PROG AUX-PRES-(3NH) 


the field?’ 


(309) kh 
field in what gr 
“What is 







1e ki pair ge-l? 
in what lie go-PST-(2NH) 


ll into (your) eyes?” 


(310) 








4.2.3.1 Declension of interrogative pronouns 


Human ke ‘who’ 

Honorific Nonhonorific 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Nominative ke ke sab ke ke sab 
Accusative- — kin-ka kin-ka sab ké kek-ra kek-ra sab ké 


Dative 
Instrumental & 


(kak-ra) 
kek-ra sd 
(kak-ra 83) 
kin-ka sabh-ak kek-ar 
(kak-ar) 


(kak-ra sab-ké) 

kek-ra sabh-s3 

(kak-ra sabh-sd) 

kek-ra sabh-ak 

(kak-ra 

sabh-ak) 

kin-ka sab me kek-ra me  kek-ra sab me 
(kak-ra me) (kak-ra 

sab me) 





a Sa kin-ka § 


Genitive 





hi ‘whav 





Singular Plural 

kilkathi ki-sab'4Ikathi sab 
: ki sab/kathi sab ké 
kathi sab sd 

kathi sabh-ak 
kathi sab me 











L-#fL-ag], 
KukKain 





kathi-k 


Locative kathi me 


4.2.4 Relative pronouns 


The relative pronouns in Maithili are je ‘who’ (used for humans with 
both honorific and nonhonorific forms) and je ‘what’ (used for nonhu- 
mans with no honorific—nonhonorific distinctions), 
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42.4.1 Declension of relative pronouns 


Human 


Nominative 
Accusative-Dative 


Instrumental 


Genitive 
Locative 
Nominative 





Accusative-Dative 
Instrumental 
Genitive 


Locative 


Nonhuman 
Nominative 
Accusative-Dative 
Instrumental 


Genitive 


Locative 


4.2.5 Correlative pronouns 


je ‘who’ 
Honorific 
Singular 
je 

jin-ka 
(jani-ka) 
jin-ka sd 
(jani-ka sa) 
jin-k-ar 
(jani-k-ar) 
(jani-k) 
jin-ka me 
(jani-ka me) 


Nonhonorific 
Singular 
je 

jek-ra 
(jak-ra) 
Jek-ra sé 
(jak-ra sd) 
jek-ar 
(jak-ar) 
jek-ra me 
(jak-ra me) 


je ‘what’ 

Singular 

Je 

jahi ké 

Jjahi sd 
jahi-kl(jahi(NP)-k)'> 
(jak-ar) 

jahi me 


Plural 

Je sab 

jin-ka sab ké 
(jani-ka sab ké) 
Jin-ka sab sd 
(jani-ka sab-sd) 
jin-ka sabh-ak 
(jani-ka sabh-ak) 


jin-ka sab me 
(jani-ka sab me) 


Plural 

je sab 

jek-ra sab ké 
(jak-ra sab ké) 
jek-ra sab sé 
(jak-ra sab 83) 
jek-ra-sabh-ak 
(jak-ra sabh-ak) 
jek-ra sab me 
(jak-ra sab me) 


Plural 

je sab 

jahi sab ké 
Jahi sab 85 
jahi sabh-ak 
(jak-ra sabh-ak) 
jahi sab me 


The correlative pronoun in Maithili is se. The various j-forms of the rela- 
live pronoun, when followed in the main clause by their corresponding 
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/t-base) of se, serve as relative clause mark- 4 few examples of the relative pronouns and their correlative counter- 
ie. se has distinct forms depending on parts are given here; cf. also chapter 9.6.2: 
whether it nhuman in reference. Gil) je _ bidyarthi kaith ae-lle-1 rah-aith 
REL student yesterday come-PERF AUX-PST-(3H) 
: Sons se bimar pair ge-l-ah 
of atte Pon COREL sick lie go-PST-(3H) 
se ‘he, she, they’ ‘The student who came yesterday got sick.’ 
Honorific (312) jin-ka sa le-l-ahii 
Singular Plural REL(H)-ACC/DAT ABL take-PST-(2H) 
se sab tin-ka da di-aunh 
tin-ka sab ké COREL(H)-ACC/DAT give GI IMP-(2H + 3H) 
(tani-ka sab ké) ‘Give (it) back to him from whom you took (it).” 
oe (313) jak-ra sab ké man 
tin-ka sabh-ak 
(tani-ka sabh-ak) chat, ete : a 
AUX-PRES-(3NH + 2NH) COREL-(NH)-ACC/DAT PL 
tin-ka sab me = as — i 
geek ACCIDAT call-IMP-2NH) 
(tani-ka sab me) ESE : Pet 
Call (those people) whom you wish. 
Plural (314) i gai jin-k-ar ch-ainh 
ae this cow REL-(H)-GENIT AUX-PRES-(3NH + 3H) 
: E tin-Ka Daj-au 
cho COREL-(H)-ACC/DAT call-IMP-(2H) 
(tak-ra sab ké) ‘Call the m: ee eae” 
x all the man whose cow it is. 
tek-ra sab 83 ; 
(tak-ra sab sd) 
tek-ra sabh-ak : 
(tak-ar) (tak-ra sabh-ak) 4.2.6 Possessive pronouns 
tek-ra me tek-ra sab me is ; ‘ 
(ok-ra mer (tak-ra sab me) The possessive pronouns, which are case-marked for the genitive, are 


listed below: 





se “it, they’ 





Se Singular Plural 
Singular Plural First person ham-ar ham-ar sabh-ak 
se se sab ham-ra sabh-ak 

: tahi ké tahi sab ké 

Instrumental tahi si tahi sab s3 Second person 

Genitive tahi-kI(tak-ar) tahi sabh-ak High honorific apne-k apne sabh-ak 

Locative tahi me tahi sab-me Honorific aha-k ahd sabh-ak 
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Mid 
toh-ar 

Third person 

Remote 

Honorific hun-k-ar 
hun-ak 

Nonhonorific ok-ar 
hin-k-ar 
ek-ar 











Singular 

ham-ar 

ham-ra (NP) ké 
ham-ra (NP) sd 

ham-ra (NP) me 





High honorific Singular 
Nominative apne-k 


Accusative-Dative apne-k (NP) ké 





Instrum apne-k (NP) sd 
Locative apne-k (NP) me 
Honorific Singular 
Nominative aha-k 
Accusative-Dative aha-k (NP) ké 
Instrumental ahai-k (NP) 33 
Locative 


aha-k (NP) me 


eclension of possessive pronouns 


toh-ar sabh-ak 
to-ra sabh-ak 


hun-k-ar sabh-ak 
hun-ka sabh-ak 
ok-ar sabh-ak 
ok-ra sabh-ak 


hin-k-ar sabh-ak 
hin-ka sabh-ak 
ek-ar sabh-ak 
ek-ra sabh-ak 


ssessive pronouns have determiner functions: 
ed here in order to provide a complete para- 


Plural 

ham-ar sabh-ak 

ham-ra sabh-ak (NP) ké 
ham-ra sabh-ak (NP) sa 
ham-ra sabh-ak (NP) me 


Plural 

apne sabh-ak 

apne sabh-ak (NP) ké 
apne sabh-ak (NP) sa 
apne sabh-ak (NP) me 
Plural 

aha sabh-ak 

aha sabh-ak (NP) ké 
aha sabh-ak (NP) sa 
aha sabh-ak (NP) me 





Midhonorifie + 
Nonhonorific 
Nominative 
Accusative-Dative 
Instrumental 
Locative 

Third person 
Remote 

Honorific 
Nominative 
Accusative-Dative 
nstrumental 
ocative 
Nonhonorific 
Jominative 
Accusative-Dative 
nstrumental 
Locative 
Proximate 
Honorific 
Nominative 
Accusative-Dative 
nstrumental 
Locative 
Nonhonorific - 
Nominative 
Accusative-Dative 
Instrumental 
Locative 





Singular 


toh-ar 

to-ra (NP) ké 
to-ra (NP) sa 
to-ra (NP) me 


Singular 
hun-k-ar 

hun-ka (NP) ké 
hun-ka (NP) sd 
hun-ka (NP) me 
Singular 

ok-ar 

ok-ra (NP) ké 
ok-ra (NP) sd 
ok-ra (NP) me 


Singular 
hin-k-ar 

hin-ka (NP) ké 
hin-ka (NP) sa 
hin-ka (NP) me 
Singular 

ek-ar 

ek-ra (NP) ké 
ek-ra (NP) sa 
ek-ra (NP) me 


4.2.7 The reflexive pronoun 
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Plural 


toh-ar sabh-ak 

to-ra sabh-ak (NP) ké 
to-ra sabh-ak (NP) sd 
tora-sabh-ak (NP) me 


Plural 

hun-k-ar sabh-ak 

hun-ka sabh-ak (NP) ké 
hun-ka sabh-ak (NP) sé 
hun-ka sabh-ak (NP) me 
Plural 

ok-ar sabh-ak 

ok-ra sabh-ak (NP) ké 
ok-ra sabh-ak (NP) sd 
ok-ra sabh-ak (NP) me 


Plural 

hin-k-ar sabh-ak 

hin-ka sabh-ak (NP) ké 
hin-ka sabh-ak (NP) 33 
hin-ka sabh-ak (NP) me 
Plural 

ek-ar sabh-ak 

ek-ra sabh-ak (NP) ké 
ek-ra sabh-ak (NP) so 
ek-ra sabh-ak (NP) me 


The reflexive pronoun in Maithili is apne ‘self’; also apnahi, i.e., apne + ht 
(‘self + EMPH) in affected styles. Examples are: 


(315) ham apne 


an-l-ahii 


I REFL bring-PST-(1) 
‘I brought (it) myself. 
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(316) 16 apne ge-l-e 
You(NH) REFL go-PST-2NH) 


“You went yourself.’ 





0 apna-ht ae-l-ah 
he(H) REFL-EMPH come-PST-(3H) 
“He came himself.’ 










ssive form is apan.. 


apne ‘self 

Plural 

apne sab 
apna sab ké 
apne sab sé 
apna sabh-ak 
apna sab me 


Singular 


apna me 





are illustrative: 






kait le-l-ainh 
/DAT cut take-PST-(3H) 






ké umedbar  bano-l-ak 

y REFL ACC/DAT candidate make-PST(3NH) 
minated herself a candidate.’ 

ham apan _ barnan likh-l-ahit 

1 REFL description write-PST-(1) 

‘I wrote a description of myself,’ 





39 


i) pain apna me _ baha-u 
water REFL LOC flow-IMP-(2H) 
‘Let the water flow in your own.’ 


4.2.8 Indefinite pronouns 





The indefinite pronouns in Maithili are keo ‘ 
‘something, anything’. Keo is used for hu 
rificity distinctions, 
jects and conseque: 
tions. 


someone, anyone’ and kichu 
man nouns alone and has hono= 
while kichu (or even kiuch) is used for inanimate ob 
ntly does not have honorific—nonhonorific distine= 
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In addition, there are two more indefinite pronouns: kedsn (i.e., the 
interrogative pronoun ke + dan) ‘somebody unknown’, and kidon (i.e., 
the interrogative pronoun ki + dan) ‘something unknown’. 


4.2.8.1 Declension of indefinite pronouns 


Human 


Nominative 
Accusative-Dative 
Instrumental 
Genitive 

Locative 


Nominative 
Accusative-Dative 
Instrumental 
Genitive 

Locative 


Inanimate 
Nominative 
Accusative-Dative 
Instrumental 
Genitive 

Locative 


Nominative 
Accusative-Dative 
Instrumental 
Genitive 

Locative 


keo ‘someone, anyone’ 


Honorific Nonhonorific 

keo keo 

kin-ko kek-rolkak-ro 
kin-ko sé kek-ro salkak-ro si 
kin-ka-ro kek-rolkak-ro 
kin-ko me kek-ro melkak-ro me 


kedan ‘someone unknown’ 
kedan 

kek-ra dan kélkak-ra-dan ké 
kek-ra dan salkak-ra-dan sd 
kek-ra dan-aklkak-ra-dan-ak 
kek-ra-dan melkak-ra-dan me 


kichu ‘something, anything’ 
kichu 

kichu ké 

kichu salkathu sd 
kichu-klkathu-k 

kichu melkathu me 

kidan ‘something unknown’ 
kidonlkathiden 

kidan kélkathidan ké 

kidan sdlkathidan sd 
kathidan-ak 

kidan melkathidan me 


4.3 Pronominal adjectives 


All pronouns of Maithili, excepting the first and second person pronouns 
and the indefinite pronouns keo, kedan and kidan, can be used as determin- 


ersfadjectives. Such pronominal adjectives will be discussed in chapter 5. 














Chapter five 
Adjectives, modifiers, determiners, and numerals 


stinctions. Gender dis- 













In general, definite 
uline suffix -ka or the 
nab ‘new’; nabka 








one (M)’ 


burnt one (F)’ 





A few indefinite adjectives 
(see note 2). 


5.1.2 Gender 


In modern Maithili, adjectives, 
Natural gender distinctions in 
limited manner. 


like nov 





s, have no grammatical genden* 
re, however, maintained ina 





adje 
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(i) Definite adjectives modifying nouns which are animate in reference 
show masculine and feminine forms. The definite suffix appears as -ka in 
masculine forms and as -ki in feminine forms: 


Masculine 


(328) mot-ka marad ‘the fat man’ 

(329) chot-ka kaka ‘the younger uncle’ 
(330) kari-kka barad ‘the black ox’ 

(331) ujar-ka ghora ‘the white horse’ 

(332) lal-ka chagar ‘the red young he-goat’ 


) agil-ka purukh ‘the man in the front’ 


(334) pahil-ka bacca ‘the first (male) child’ 


mot-ki janana ‘the fat woman’ 
chot-ki kaki ‘the wife of the younger uncle” 
kari-kki ge "the black cow’ 


ujar-ki ghori ‘the white mare’ 





lol-ki pathi ‘the red young she-goat’ 
agil-ki janana ‘the woman in the front” 


pahil-ki bacci ‘the first (female) child’ 


But, nondefinite adjectives do not vary according to gender,’, e. g., 


Masculine Feminine 
(342) lal ghora ‘a red horse’ 
(343) kari barad ‘a black ox’ 
(344) nik ch3ra‘a good boy’ 
(345) chot marad ‘a small man’ 
(346) paigh marad ‘a tall man’ 


lal ghori ‘a red mare’ 

kari gx ‘a black cow’ 

nik chatiri ‘a good git! 
chot maugi ‘a small woman’ 
paigh maugi ‘a tall woman’ 


(ii) The diminutive forms of adjectives which modify nouns with inani- 
mate reference usually have forms ending in -i: 
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chot-ki katori/bati ‘the small bowl’, but 





bar-ka katoralbatta ‘the big bowl’. 
chot-ki thari ‘the small dish’, but 


-ka thar ‘the large dish’. 







‘the small plate’, but 





ka chipa ‘the large plate/dish’. 
chot-ki khopri ‘the small hut’, but 


house’. 





bar-ka ghar ‘the t 


Note, however, that there is nothing ‘feminine’ about chot-ki, but that 
ometimes used in the derivation of diminutive nouns (@7g, 
occurs in the ‘diminutive adjective’ chot-ki. Note also that 
i would never be referred to as ‘she’ in Maithili. 

i i s (usually characteristic of the Brahmanic 







wahi ‘the dead grandmother’. 


(359) jagal balak ‘the wakeful boy / the boy who is awake’, but 
(360) jagal' kanya ‘the wakeful girl / the girl who is awake’. 





Note that the final front high unrounded vowel [i] is pronounced very 
short in such dialects and is usually transcribed as raised [i] by S. Jha 
(1958). The exact phonetic quality and the phonological behavior of such 
word f | and the so-called “very short” (S. Jha 1958) vowels need to be 
investigated in detail. 

Note also that this custom of using two separate masculine and femi- 
nine adjective forms is on sharp decline of late, and is in fact totally lost 


in other (i. €., non-Brahmanic) dialects. This fact has b  S. Sha 
(1956 aaaana is fact has been noted by S. 





i 
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There is already the growing tendency of doing away with the feminine 
affix -i from such cases in the speech of the younger generation: so one 
may now use an expression like muil* mdug* ({muil maug] — R. Y.), ‘a dead 
woman’. 





5.1.3 Predicative and attributiye uses of adjectives 


In Maithili, adjectives are used both attributively and predicatively. Ex- 
amples are given below: 


Attributive 


(361) lal dhoti burhari me ki pahir-ab 
red dhoti old age in what wear-FUT-(2H) 
‘One should not wear a red dhoti in old age.’ 


(362) balak lel ek-ta sunder kanya tak-u 
boy for one-CLAS beautiful girl search-IMP-(2H) 
‘Search for a good-looking girl for the boy.” 


(363) chot-ka kaka kailh au-t-ah 
small-DEF(M) uncle tomorrow come-FUT-(3H) 
‘The younger uncle will come tomorrow.’ 


(364) nab-ki bhauji aib — ge-l-ih 
new-DEF(F) elder brother’s wife come go-PST-(3H,F) 
‘The new sister-in-law has arrived.” 


(365) ujar-ka ghora bad tej deur-ait 
white-DEF(M) horse very fast run-IMPERF 
aich 
AUX-PRES-(3NH) 

‘The white horse runs very fast.’ 


Predicative 
(366) i barad kari aich 
this ox black be-PRES-(3NH) 


‘This ox is black.” 


(367) hun-k-ar stri gor ch-athinh 
he(H)-GENIT wife white be-PRES-(3H + 3H) 
‘His wife is fair-complexioned.’ 
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(368) i dhoti bad lal aich 

this dhoti very red be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘This dhoti is very red.” 





putauh sunder — ch-ainh 





r-in-law is good-looking.’ 





‘ kaka chot ch-aith 
I-GENIT uncle short be-PRES-(3H) 
“My uncle is short.’ 

b. *he r kaka chot-ka ch-aith 
I-GENIT uncle short-DEF(M) be-PRES-(3H) 


“My uncle is short.” 











bhauji nab 
)-GENIT elder brother’s wife new 


YH) 

y is new.” 

bhauji nab-ki 
GENIT elder brother’s wife new-DEF(F) 





ghora ujar-k aich 
horse white-DEF(M) be-pres-(NH) 
10rse is white.’ 











P set from the above, the definite adjectives cannot occur predi- 
in Maithili. Consequently, sentences 370 b, 371b and 3726 are 
unacceptable. 
On the other hand, there are a few adjectives which do not occur attrib- 
utively: 
(373) bacca khus  aich 
child happy be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The child is happy.’ 
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(374) *khus® bacca ké sor par-u 
happy child ACC/DAT call do-IMP-(2H) 
‘Call the happy child.” 


(375) nokar  taivar aich 
servant ready be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The servant is ready.” 


(376) *taiyar nokar  ké baja-u4 
ready servant ACC/DAT call-IMP-(2H) 
‘Call the ready servant.” 


(377) pandit ji  aikailh dhan kama ka nihal bha 
Pundit HP these days wealth earn CP happy become 
ge-l ch-aith 
go-PERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
‘These days Pundit ji has become happy by amassing wealth.’ 
(378) *nihal pandit ké nat de au 
happy Pundit ACC/DAT invitation give come-IMP-(2H) 
‘(Go and) invite the happy Pundit ji.” 
(379) ram thik ch-aith 
Ram all right be-PRES-(3H) 
‘Ram is all right.” 
(380) *thik ram ké kah-iaunh 
allright Ram ACC/DAT say-IMP-(2H + 3H) 
‘Tell it to all right Ram.’ 
(381) i gai thik aich 
this cow all right be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘This cow is all right.’ 


(382) *thik gai car-ait aich 
all right cow graze-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The all right cow is grazing.” 


5.1.4 Adjectives of comparison 
There are no morphological formations for adjectives of comparison in 


Maithili.” In general, comparative and superlative adjectives are ex- 
pressed by syntactic devices. 
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The comparative construction is formed by using the noun or pronoun 
h is compared as the subject of the sentence and by suffixing the 








usa mira sa jeth aich 


Mira from old be-PRES-(3NH) 















“Usha is older than Mira.’ 
(384) 3 hun-k-ar kaniya nik 
rom he(H)-GENIT wife good 
3H + 3H) 
nore good-looking than Ratish.’ 
385 


ah ch-aith 
her ary  be-PRES-(3H) 
is more hot-tempered than the brother.’ 


n in specific terms, such gradable 
e’, and kam ‘less’ are used before 


onstructions llowing examples illustrate it 











(386) besi tejgar aich 
more bright be-PRES-(3NH) 
(387) } apna kaniya s3 kam nik ch-aith 
ish REFL wife from less good be-PRES-(3H) 
Ss good-looking than his wife.’ 
(388) kaka bhaiya s3 — adhik khisiyah ch-aith 






brother from more angry be-PRES-(3H) 
The uncle is more hot-tempered than the brother.’ 


Note, however, that to indicate less. the 
to indicate mor 


use of kam is obligatory, while 
ore, besi or adhik may be optionally dropped. 

In superlative constructions, the standard a : 
son is made is sab/sabh ‘all’, to which the 
£84 


gainst which the compati- 
postposition sa/sd is suffixed, 





(389) 
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rames sab so kabil ch-aith 
Ramesh all from wise/competent be-PRES-(3H) 
‘Ramesh is the most competent of all.’ 


jagat sab sd burilel aich 
Jagat all from foolish be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘Jagat is the most foolish of all.” 


namhar ch-aith 
be-PRES-(3H) 


0 sab si 
he(H) all from tall 
‘He is the tallest of all.” 


In superlative constructions also, the gradable items like besi ‘more’, 


adhik ‘(a lot) more’ (optionally), and kam ‘less’ (obligatorily) mz 


(392) 


(393) 


y be used: 


16 sab si kam nambar an-l-é 
You(NH) all from less number bring-PST-(2NH) 
“You secured the lowest marks.” 


o apna ké sab si (besi) kabil 

he(H) REFL ACC/DAT all from more competent 
bujh-ait ch-aith 

think-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 

‘He considers himself (to be) the most competent of all.” 


In comparatives of equality, the object of comparison is suffixed by san 
or jaka or jatelote ‘as/like’, e. g., 


(394) 





ham aha san budhiyar nai ch-i 
I you(H) like clever not be-PRES-(1) 
‘I am not as clever as you are.” 


o-ho aha jak@ parhal — ch-aith 
he(H)-EMPH you(H) like educated be-PRES-(3H) 
‘He too is as well-read as you are.” 


usa-k babu aha Jjatelote dhanik nai 
Usha-GENIT father you(H) like rich ~~ not 
ch-aith 

be-PRES-(3H) ° 

‘Usha’s father is not as wealthy as you are,’ 
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5.2 Genitives as modifiers 


The genitive constructions may perform the function 
thili. The genitive modifier consists of a noun ¢ 
followed by the genitive case marker, as exempl 


(397) ham-ar ——_ draibhar 
1-GENIT driver 
“My driver’ 
apne-k balak 
You(HH)-GENIT son 
“Your son’ 
aha-k gam 
You(H)-GENIT village 
“Your village’ 


hin-k-ar bhansiya 
he(H, Proximate)-GENIT cook 
‘His cook’ 

hun-k-ar dokan 
he(H, Remote)-GENIT shop 

‘His shop’ 

e-k-ar sahas 
he(NH, Proximate)-GENIT courage 
“His courage’ 

gach-ak dair 

tree-GENIT branch 

“The branch of a tree’ 


syam-ak mitr 
Shyam-GENIT friend 
“Shyam’s friend’ 


53 Determiners 


Almost all the pronouns 1 


(407) i kitab | 
this bo! 
(408) 


(409) 


(410) 
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(412) kon kaj kar-ait ch-i? 
which work do-IMPERF AUX-PRES-~(2H) 
‘Which job do you do? / What is your profession?” 














(413) kitab marpait ch-it 
sk for-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 
‘Which book are you asking for?’ 
(414) j me kon  tola 
Janakpur in which are: live-IMPERF 





ch-i? 
AUX-PRES-(2H) 


ich area of Janakpur do you live in?’ 








se (balak) 
X-PST-(3H) COREL (boy) 


ly went away. 


y ké 
(servant) ACC/DAT 


m you have no faith.” 


indefini pronoi whic 2 1 ‘ 
indefinite pronouns which may be used as determiners are: Kono 


: and kiuch ‘a fewlsome’. Both of them can modify nouns of either 
animate or inanimate reference. A few examples are given below for 
illustration: 





‘any 


(417) kono admiladmi aib —ja-o 


any man come go-IMP-(3NH) 
Let any man come.’ 





. 
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(418) kono gai da di-a 
any cow give give-IMP-(2H) 
‘Give (me) any cow.’ 


(419) kono din cail ja&-b 
any day walk go-FUT-(1) 
‘I will leave any day.’ 


(420) kono khet bec le-b 
any field sell take-FUT-(1) 
‘T will sell any (piece of) land.’ 


(421) hun-ka kiuch log gher 
he(H)-ACC/DAT some people encircle 
le-I-kainh 
take-PST-(3NH + 3H) 

‘A few people encircled him.” 


(422) kiuch kal thahair ja-u 
some time wait go-IMP-(2H) 
‘(Please) wait for some time.’ 


(423) kiuch dandachina di-a 
some alms give-IMP-(2H) 
‘(Please) give away some alms.’ 


5.3.5 Pronominal determiners of quality 


A few demonstrative, interrogative, relative-correlative, and indefinite 
pronouns function as determiners of quality. These are illustrated below: 


(i) Demonstrative pronouns ehan and ohan 
The demonstrative pronouns ehan ‘this kind of” and ohan “that kind of 
can modify nouns of either animate or inanimate reference: 


(424) ehan beta sa bin bet-e® nik 
this kind of son than without son-EMPH good 
‘It is better to be without son than to have this kind of son.” 


(425) ohan am nai_le-b 
that kind of mango not take-FUT-(1) 
‘I will not buy/take that kind of mango.’ 
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(426) kaj kar-ab 
1d of-EMPH work do-FUT-(2H) 

‘What a thing to do! / Do not do such a bad thing!’ 

(427) barad kin-ab 
buy-FUT-(2H) 

(428) 

live-IMP-(3NH) 

Let there be one such kind of person as well in the village” 

(429) li-a’ 





PH sail take-IMP-(2H) 


(ii) Interr 


The inte 











- Bak become-PERF ‘AUX- PRES-(3NH) 
ehi sal? 


this year 
“What kind of paddy crop do you have this year?” 
(iii) Relative and correlative pronoun 

The relative and correlative pronou 
lity are jehan ... tehan “such a sort offas 







jehan ... tehan 
which act as determiners of qua- 
. that sort of/so’: 














bs ccenenemesiamninen 
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kae-l-ahii 


(433) jehan kaj 
as work do-PST-(2H) so 
‘As you sowed so you reaped.” 


tehan phal bhet-al 
fruit meet-PST-(3NH) 


(434) jehn-e bar tehn-e kaniya 
as-EMPH bridegroom so-EMPH bride 
‘As the bridegroom so is the bride.’ 


A few pronouns which function as indefinite determiners of quality usu- 
lly consist of the pronoun and the emphatic enclitic -o; these are 
trated below: 





(435) kehn-o bhet-at ta fa ie-b 
of any kind find-FUT-(3NH) then take take-FUT-(2H) 
‘Buy any kind you can get.’ 


(436) kiuch-o da di-a 
whatever give give-IMP-(2H) 
‘Give whatever.’ 


(437) jehn-o tehn-o b a 
of whatever sort of whatever sort take come-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Fetch whatever sort (you can get). 


5.3.6 Pronominal determiners of quantity 


There are a few demonstrative, interrogative, relative-correlative, and in- 
definite pronouns which function as determiners of quantity. These are 
discussed below. 

The demonstrative pronouns which function as determiners of quantity 
alone are: 


etek ~ etba 

otek ~ otba 

etb-e ~ ethae® 
otb-e ~ othe? 
etn-e ~ etni'® 
otn-e ~ otni!! 
en-o ~ eth-o 
otn-0 ~ otb-o 


‘this many/much’ 

‘that many/much’ 

‘only this much/many’ 
‘only that much/many’ 
‘only this many/much’ 
‘only that many/much’ 
‘even this many/much’ 
‘even that many/much’ 
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dhan la ka ki kar-ab? 
much wealth take CP what do-FUT-(2H) 
‘What will you do with this much wealth?’ 


(439) otek kitab pairh ka ki he-t? 
that many book read CP what become-FUT-(3NH 42H) 


“What will become (of you) by reading that many books?” 















(440) b-e dhan  bhe-l ehi_ sal? 
this much-EMPH paddy become-PST-(3NH) this year 
‘(You had) only this much paddy this year?’ 

(441) otb-e kharca bhe-|? 
that much-EMPH expenditure become-PST-(3NH) 
“Was the expenditure only that much?’ 

(442) ein-e log el ch-aith 
this many-EMPH people come-PERF AUX-PRES-G3H) 
‘Only this many people have come.’ 

(443) c otn bat baij ka raih ge-l-ah 
he(H) that much-EMPH talk speak CP live go-PST-(3H) 
“He stopped after having said only that much.’ 

(444) etn-¢ bat nai baj-a sak-l-ahii? 
this much-EMPH talk not speak-INF can-PST-(2H) 
“Couldn't you say even this much?” 

(445) hun-ka otb-o mithai nai kha 


he(H)-ACC/DAT that much-EMPH sweets not eat 
bhe-l-ainh 
become-PST-(3NH + 3H) 
“He couldn’t eat even that many sweets.” 
he interrogative pronouns which function as determiners of quantity 
are: 
katek ~ katha 
ke ~ kae 
katne ~ katni 


‘how much/how many’ 
‘how many’ 
“how few/how little’ 


kateklkatba “how much/how many’ may 


modify both countable and un- 
countable nouns, e. g., 


Ps a. 
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(446) kate(k) jan cah-i? - 
how many laborer want-IMP-(3NH + 2H) 
‘How many laborers do you want?’ 


(447) kate(k) dhan  d-iauk? 
how much paddy give-IMP-(1 + 2NH) 
‘How much paddy should I give (you)?” 


ke occurs only as a modifier of countable nouns: 


(448) ke bora dhan  bhe-l? 
how many sack paddy become-PST-(3NH + 2H) 
‘How many sacks of paddy did you have?’ 


(449) ke admi #-l ch-aith? 
how many man come-PERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
‘How many men have come?” 


katne ‘how little/how few’ is used to modify both countable and uncount- 
able nouns: 


(450) katne log awl ch-aith? 
how few people come-PERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
‘How few people have come?’ 


(451) katne caur ch-auk? 
how little rice be-PRES-(3NH + 2NH) 
‘How little rice do you have?’ 


But katni ‘how little’ can modify only the noncountable nouns: 


(452) katni tarkari — de-l-ak? 
how little vegetable give-PST-(3NH) 
‘How little vegatable did he give?” 


(453) *katni _—_ log ze-1 ch-aith? 
how little people come-PERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
“How few people have come?” 


A few relative and correlative pronouns act as determiners of quantity 
alone; they are: 


jatek ~ jatba ‘as many/much ... that many/ 


much’ 


tatek ~ tatba 
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~j tath-e ~ tathe ‘as many/much that many/ 
much’ 
je ss ‘as ... that’ 





ted below: 





a-a 





rupaiy sak-ab tatek 
ny rupees give-INF can-FUT-(1) that many 














‘ba dhan bhe-l 
much paddy become-PST-(3NH) 








ada Sak-ab 
H_ give-INF can-FUT-(2H) 
MPH gi 


onl} 


(me) only as much as you can.’ 















admi a 


pathae-l-ahit 
(2H) 


e determiners (usually made 
ative pronouns plus the emphatic in- 


y number/amount’ 
/ amount/number’ 


y amount/number’ 








katek-o log hun-ka Jhagra 


any number of people he(H)-ACC/DAT quarrel 
kar-ait dekh-al-kainh 
do-IMPERF see-PST-(3NH + 3H) 


‘A lot of people saw him quarreling.’ 
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(459) katb-o caur da-ha ok-ar 
any amount of rice give-(2MH + 3NH) he(NH)-GENIT 
pet nai bhar-t-aik 


stomach not fill-FUT-(3NH + 3NH) 
‘No matter how much rice you give him he wo 





t be satisfied.’ 


(460) jatek-o rupaiya kah-u tatek-o tb 
ee ‘any amount of rupees say-IMP-(2H) that much give 
de-b 
give-FUT-(1) 
Twill give (you) any amount of money you ask for.’ 


(461) jatb-o dhan da de-b tatb-o 
any amount of paddy give give-FUT-(2H) that amount 
la le-b 


take take-FUT-(1) 


‘I will take whatever little amount of paddy you give. 








Numerals are also adjectives which indicate number. The numerals in 
Maithili are: (i) cardinals, (ii) ordinals, (iii) fractions, (iv) multiplicatives, 
and (v) aggregatives. All these are used as quantifiers, i.e., they give the 
number of o 













jects. 


5.4.1 Cardinals 


The cardinal numerals answer the question: katek/ke got(e) “how many”, 
and are not inflected. Cardinals may be divided into the following: (a) 
base numerals, (b) intermediate numerals, (c) decade numerals, and (d) 
compound numerals. 


(a) Base numerals 


ek 1 cho 6 
du 2. sat 7 
tin 3i.ath 8 
cair ¢ cari > 4 9 
pac 5 
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(b) Intermediate numerals 





caualis 44 caurasi 





























egarah 11 pandrah/panrah 15 : nabtalis 45 pacasi 85 
ba 12 <pandraha) chialis/chyalis/chealis 46 chiasilchyasilcheasi 86 ‘ 
13 sorah/solah 16 saetalis 47  satasi 87 
caudah 14 satrah 17 »Fcalislarcalis 48 — athasi 88 
atharah 18 uncas 49 nabasi 89 
ekaban 51 ekanbe 91 
Note that excpet in highly formal styles, the final [h] is invariably dropped baban 52 biranbe (byanbe) 92 
in the actual pronunciation of the above numerals. tirpan 53 tiranbe 93 
é : cauban 54 couranbe 94 
(c) Decade numerals pacpan 55 pancanbe 95 
dasldas 10 saith < sathi> 60 chappan 56 chianbelchyanbelcheanbe 96 
bis 20 sattair 70 santaban 57 santanbe 97 
tis 30 ¢sattari > anthaban 58 anthanbe 98 
40 asi (assi) 80 2 ninanbe 99 
pacas 50 nabbe 90 | 
d) Compound numerals Note that un- is prefixed to all the numerals which designate decades less 
is i” unsaith ¢ unasathi > 59 ; one, except ‘89° and ‘99’ which conform to the pattern of other numerals 
2. oe o between decades, e. g., 
22 basaith 62 
23 tirsaith 3 | unais 19 unsaith bee 
24 chssith 64 ; intis 29 —_unhattair 69 
25 paésaith 65 ; uncalis 39 unasi 79 
26 — chiasaithlchyasaith/ 66 uncas 49 
cheasaith . but 
27 sat saith! sarsaith 67 , 
28 af saithlarsaith 68 . nabasi 89  ninanbe 99 
ves 29 unhattair < unhattari > 69 
extis 31 ekhattair 71 . ae 
- b 32 ——bahattair 72 5.4.1.1 Hundreds 
hee 33 tihattair 73 . The numeral ‘100° is s@/sae (also so — probably because of Hindi influ- 
ste a cauhattair 74 ence). sz is preceded by ek ‘one’ when counting; otherwise it may be used 
eee = pachattair 75 alone when a noun follows, e. g., 
Se 6 chihattair 76 
ad : Is : 37  sathattair ¢ satahattari > 77 (462) ek se 
aftislartis 38 athhattair 78 ‘one hundred’ 
uncalis 39 unasi 719 but, 
pee yalis/bealis * ae by 6) aR rupsiva deka 
taetalis . oe hundred rupees give-PST-@NH + 1) 


‘He gave me (one) hundred rupees.’ 
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Hundreds are formed by placing s after a cardinal number, é. g,, 


ek SR 100 
du se 200 
tin 300 
nm 900 
terah 1,300, and so on. 









’ is hajar. Thousands are also formed by placing hajar 
1 number, e. g., 





1,000 
2,000 
5,000 
9,000 
25,000 
79,000, and so on. 





i” and a “thousand” 





nd a thousand are made synthetically by 
1 to the higher without any intervening con- 





ek hajar 1,000 
ek hajar ek 1,001 
pac hajar sat 5,007 
= ce Sat hajar —_untis 7,029 
no SE ath hajar du se nabasi 8,289 
7) hajar sat se ek 9,701, 


and so on. 
The 







000 is lakh, and the numeral *10,000,000° is karor. 


toe ait a : . 
ese numbers are also made like those of a hundred and a 
above, e. g., 





ek lakh du hajar pac sz untis 


ek lakh pacas hajar battis soa 
no karor du lakh santaban hajar sat sz nabasi 90, 257,789 


and so on. 
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The cardinal numerals function as invariable adjectives in Maithili, 





(464) ham jarmani du sal pahine ae-l-ahii 
| Germany two year before come-PST-(1) 
‘I came to Germany two years ago.” 


(465) pac baje a-u 
five o’clock come-IMP-(2H) 
‘Come at five o’clock.’ 
(466) das-ta am kha le-l-ak 

ten-CLAS mango eat take-PST-(3NH) 
‘He ate up ten mangoes.’ 





5.4.2 Ordinals 


The ordinal numerals answer the question: kon “which one?’ (or, strictly 
‘the how many-eth?’). Ordinals are adjectives which are formed 
ion of -m to a cardinal form — except in the case of ordinals 
of ek ‘one’, du ‘two’, and tin ‘three’. The ordinals of these cardinals are: 


speaking. 





Ist 
2nd 
3rd 


Examples of other ordinals are: 


carim 4th 
paicem Sth 
choamichathem 6th 
dasamldosam 10th 
unsaitham 59th 
s@ amlssam 100th 


ek sz untisam 129th, and so on. 

The ordinals may also be formed by the suffixation of an additional low 
central vowel [a] (and after the suffix -m in those ordinals which have it), 
e.g, 


pahil ~ 


pahila Ist 
dosar ~ 


dosra 2nd 
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3rd 
4th 
10th 
59th 
100th 
129th, and so on. 





ism = ek sx untisma 





The a-ending ly correspond to the rural and colloquial 
styles of speech, while the consonant-ending ordinals are typically used 
in educated styles 


Definite ac 









ljectives (which change for gender) may be made by the 
suffixation of -ka (masculine) and -ki (feminine) to the ordinals pahil, 
dosar, and tesar (i. st’, ‘2nd’, and ‘3rd’), and by the suffixation of -a 
(masculine) and -i (feminine) to the rest of the ordinals, e. g. 





Masculine 
pahil-ka ‘t 
dosar-ka 
tesar-ka 


Feminine 
pa 





he first one’ pahil-ki 
dosar-ki 
tesar-ki 


cairm-i < carimty 


“the second one’ 
‘the third one’ 

cairm-a (carima) ‘the fourth one’ 
dasm-a “the 









enth one’ dasm-i 
pacasm-a ftieth one’ pacasm-i 
sem-a sem-i 


2k se untism-a [82 ism-i, 
ek s& untism-a ek se untism-i, 
and so on. 


Note that the definite adjectives are translated as NPs: however they 
can modify a noun, as is shown below: 





(467) pahil-ka ch3ra bad calak ch-aik 
first-DEF(M) doy very clever be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The first boy is very clever.’ 

(468) tesar-ki 


s maugi ke 
third-DEF(F) wo 
‘Call th 


baja-0 


A") woman ACC/DAT call-IMP-(2NH) 
third woman.’ 









5.4.3 Fractions 


The fractions are: 


palpao A 
adhaladha 
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Va (“minus Ya’) 


ey 66. oh 
saba 1% (“plus %") 
derhiderh 1% 
arhailarhat 2% 


sarhelsarhe plus 4 (used for numerals ‘3’ and above). 























Not all of the fractions listed above behave as adjectives. For instance, a 
few of them may combine with the genitival forms of the NPs, in which 
case they are more like nouns than adjectives, as exemplified below: 


(469) ekear adha di-a 
this-GENIT half give-IMP-(2H) 
‘Give (me) half of it.” 

(470) pacas-ak saba katek hoe-t-aik ? 


fifty-GENIT 1% how much be-FUT-(3NH) 
‘What will be the 1 % of fifty?’ 


Most of the fractions, however, can occur as adjectives: 


(471) adha ser cini  di-a 
half seer sugar give-IMP-(2H) 


‘Give (me) half a seer of sugar. 

arhai kilo bhanta taul-ah 

2% kilo brinjal weigh-IMP-(2MH) 

‘Weigh (for me) 2 % kilos of brinjals.’ 

sarhe pac kilo ghi  ch-al 

plus 2 five kilo ghee be-PST-(3NH) 

‘The ghee weighed 5 kilo.” 

ek pao hardi lab-ah 

one Ys turmeric bring-IMP-(2MH) ’ 
‘Give (me) Ys of turmeric powder (lit.: Bring me “4 of turmeric 
powder).’ 


and so on. 





5.4.4 Multiplicatives 





Multiplicatives are formed by suffixing -guna ‘times’ to the cardinal nu- 
merals, e. g., 
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“twice® 

‘thrice’ 

‘four times’ 

‘five times’ 

‘six times’ 

‘seven times’ 

‘eight times’ 

‘nine times” 

‘hundred times’, and so on. 





ew of the fractional numerals, e. g., 





“1 Vs times’ 


adhaguna “V2 times 
ponguna “Ys times’ 
| 2 times’ 
‘2 Ve times” 
“Vs times” 





‘plus '/2 times” 


5.4.5 Aggregatives 





Most aggregative forms of cardinal numerals in Maithili end in -o, except 





those of the cardinals 2, 3, and 4 (which end in -u): 
dunu ‘both’ 

tinu “all three’ 

caru “all four’ 

pdco ‘all five’ 

chabo “all six’ 

sato ‘all seven’ 

atho “all eight’ 

nabo ‘all nine’ 

daso “all ten’ 

pacaso ‘all fifty’, and so on. 


A few examples are given below for illustration: 





(476) 


(477) 
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dunu admi ja-u 
both man go-IMP-(2H) 
‘Go, both of you.’ 


paco mahis hera ge-l 
all five buffalo lose go-PST-(3NH) 
‘All the five buffaloes were lost.” 


sato sadhu_ ke khi-a-u 
all the seven hermit ACC/DAT eat-CAUS I-IMP-(2H) 
‘Feed all the seven hermits.’ 
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Chapter six 
The verb and the verb phrase 


6.1 Introduction 


It has been commonly observed that the one characteristic which distin- 
guishes Maithi 












anguage from the rest of the Indo-Aryan languages 
is its elaborate verb system. Long ago, Grierson ad- 
li verb “much tried patience” (1881 a: 1 “Tntro- 
The conjugation of the verb 
hili Grammar” (1909; 108), 
anything which has been de- 
of India and Nepa is worth deserib- 
uss the Maithili verb phrase in detail: 
t chapter is as follows: 6.1 provides a 
universal grammatical properties as 
nake reference to categories 
are not specified (how- 
cture of the verb phrase; “primary 
e dealt with in 6.3; 6.4—6.7 discuss 
t, passive, and modal verbs; 6.8 dis- 
; and 6.9 deals with the non-finite forms 












duction’), 
forms the most cor 
Since the verb systen 


scribed in other 




























CUSSES aud 


of the Mai 
6.1.1 Finiteness 
Finite verb forms 


person, and honorific’ 
less, and do not con 







jugated for aspect, tense, mood, 
€ non-finite verb forms in Maithili are tense 
ate for person or honorificity. The non-finite parts 
of the verb play an important part in making a sentence as compact as 
possible (see 6.9). i 


6.1.2 Transitivity 


It is possible to classify Maithili verbs as transitive or intransitive Om 
the basis of whether they occur with objects. The transitive—intransitive 
distinction is also motivated by other grammatical distinctions: 
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(i) intransitive verbs in non-present tense forms show agreement for 
the gender of the third person honorific noun phrase, while transitive 
vel bs do not (see 6.1.4); 

(ii) the perfective aspect marker in transitive verbs is -ne, while it is -a/ 
in intransitive verbs (see 6.2.2); 

(iii) the primary agreement affix for the third person honorific noun 
phrase in the past tense is -ainh for transitive verbs, while it is -ah for 
intransitive verbs (see 6.2.4). 


6.1.3 Number 


There are no distinctions of number (i.¢., singular and plural) in the 
modern Maithili verb system. Bloch’s (1965; 218) observation in this re- 
gard is worth quoting: “In Maithili ... the verb no longer in any way 
expresses number. The idea of the honorific has completely replaced 
number ...”. Grierson (1895 a: 348, footnote 1) had also observed: “The 
Maithili verb does not distinguish between singular and plural — only 
between honorific and non-honorific ...”. 

Examples: 


(478) a. ham jae-b 
I go-FUT-(1) 
‘T will go.” 
b. ham sab jae-b 
I all go-FUT-(1) 
“We will go.’ 


(479) a. 06 ae-l-e 
you(NH) come-PST-(2NH) 
“You came.’ 
b. 16 sab ae-l-e 
you(NH) all come-PST-(2NH) 
“You (PL) came/All of you came.’ 


6.1.4 Gender 


Modern Maithili makes no distinction of gender in the verb system. In 
highly formal and literary contexts, however, a gender distinction be- 
tween masculine and feminine is shown by intransitive verbs in non-pre- 
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sent tense forms of the third person honorific and by transitive verbs in 





‘The king came.’ 





(481) rani ae-l-ih 
queen come-PST-(3H, F) 


“The queen came.” 
(482) raja au-t-ah 
king come-FUT-(3H, M) 
‘The king will come.’ 
(483) rani au-t-ih 
queen come-FUT-(3H, F) 
“The queen will come.’ 
(484) raja khae-t-ah 
king eat-FUT-(3H, M) 


‘The king will eat.’ 












(485) rani khae-t-ih 
queen eat-FUT-(3H, F) 
‘The queen will eat.’ 

but 

(486) raja khae-l-ainhlaith 
king eat-PST-(3H) 
‘The king ate.’ 

(487) rani khae-l-ainhlaith 


queen eat-PST-(3H) 
“The queen ate.’ 
(488) raja ab-ait ch-aith 
king come-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
‘The king comes,’ 
(489) rani ab-ait ch-aith 


queen come-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
‘The queen comes,’ 


- a 
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6.2 Structure of the verb phrase 


The structure of the Maithili verb and verb phrase may be characterized 
as follows: 





Finite verb = stem + tense + mood + person/honorificity agreement 
Verb phrase = [verb phrase ... verb stem + aspect][finite auxiliary verb] 


The above characterization shows that there is a constituent break be- 
tween a main verb and its auxiliary. It also shows that the finite verb is 
the one that is marked for tense, etc. — the finite verb being the main 
verb in a non-auxiliary construction and the auxiliary verb in an auxiliary 
construction. ! 

A detailed discussion of each of the constituents of the verb and the 
verb phrase is given below; an attempt is also made to isolate morphemes 
and to show as far as possible their relationship with the syntax and 
semantics of the Maithili verb system. It should be borne in mind, 
though, that in a highly fusional language like Maithili it is not always 
possible to distinctly analyze and isolate each and every morpheme. 
Upon closer scrutiny, one discovers that a single morpheme may repre- 
sent more than one grammatical function and may in fact function as 
marker of person, tense, mood, and honorificity all at once. The difficulty 
in isolating morphemes is further exacerbated when the question of 
‘verb~ object agreement’ or ‘secondary verb agreement’ is brought to the 
fore (see 6.3). 


6.2.1 Stem 


The infinitive of the Maithili verb ends in -eb when the verb stem ends 
in a or o, and in -ab everywhere else. The stem of the Maithili verb is 
then what remains when this -ab or -eb is removed from the infinitive, as 
shown below: 


Infinitive Gloss Stem 
dekhab ‘to see’ dekh- 
parhab ‘to read’ parh- 
Karab ‘to do’ kar- 
bisarab “to forget’ bisar- 
piab ‘to drink’ pi- 


gaeb ‘to sing” ga- 
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hoeb ‘to be/become’ ho- 
‘to take’ le- 





le(a)b 










) primary verb stems exhibit the patterns V, CV or VO) G@VG@ 
VCVC, and CVCVC; derived (causative) verb stems show VOY, GVV, 
CVCV, VCCV, CVCCV, VCVCCV, and CVCVCCY patterns. Their syi- 
labic structures are illustrated in the following table: 


















V : a ‘come’ 

VC c uth ‘arise’ 

CV : le ‘take’ 

cvc : lut ‘rob’ 

VCVC : unat ‘roll over’ 

CVCVC : pahiic ‘arrive’ 

VCV : utha ‘cause to arise” 

CVV : lia ‘cause to take’ 

CVCV : luta ‘cause to rob’ 

VCCV : uthba ‘cause to arise (through s. 0.) 
CVCCV : latka ‘cause to hang’ 

VCVCCV unatba ‘cause to roll over (through s.0.) 





CVCVCCV 





pahiicba 





‘cause to deliver (through s. 0.) 





Most Maithili verb stems show remarkably few phonological alternations 
when aspect, tense, mood, or other inflectional affixes are added. How 
ever, stem alternations do occur in a few verbs. Such stem alternations 
are governed in the main by: (i) whether the stem ends in a vowel or 
consonant, and (ii) whether the consonant-final stem contains @ OF @ 
within it.“ These stem alternations will be discussed in appropriate places: 










6.2.2 Aspect 






A total of three aspects can be distinguished in modern Maithili, These 
are: (i) imperfective, (ii) perfective, and (iii) progressive. The aspect mark 
ers of the Maithili verb are listed below: 







Perfective iti 
Perfective -ne transitive 


3 ; a 
-al intransitive 

Imperfective -ait 

Progressive rahal 



































Unless 


(490) 


(491) 


(492) 


(493) 


(494) 


(495) 


(496) 


(497) 


(498) 


(499) 


(500) 


ram khae-ne — aich 
Ram eat-PERF AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘Ram has eaten.’ 











a modal* or a compound verb (see 6.5) intervenes, the aspect 
markers are attached directly to the verb stems themselves. Examples: 


Perfective aspect 


ram khae-ne — ch-al 


Ram eat-PERF AUX-PST-(3NH) 


‘Ram had eaten.” 


ram ae-lle-l aich 


Ram come-PERF AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘Ram has come.’ 


ram ae-l/x-1 ch-al 

Ram come-PERF AUX-PST-(3NH) 
‘Ram had come.” 

ram ae-l rah-t-ah 

Ram come-PERF AUX-FUT-(3H) 
‘Ram will have come.’ 


ram khae-ne _ rah-at 
Ram eat-PERF AUX-FUT-(3NH) 
‘Ram will have eaten.” 


ram_ kha-it ch-aith Imperfective aspect 
Ram eat-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
‘Ram eats/is eating.” 

Ram ja-it ch-aith 

Ram go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
‘Ram goes/is going.’ 

ram ja-it ch-al-ah 

Ram go-IMPERF AUX-PST-(3H) 
‘Ram was going/Ram used to go.’ 
ram kha-it ch-al-ah 

Ram eat-IMPERF AUX-PST-(3H) 
‘Ram was eating/Ram used to eat.” 
ram ja-it rah-t-ah 

Ram go-IMPERF AUX-FUT-(3H) 
‘Ram will be going.” 
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(501) ram kha-it rah-t-ah 
Ram eat-IMPERF AUX-FUT-(3H) 
‘Ram will be eating.” 


i-h 


Kha rehal — ch-aith 


eat PROG AUX-PRES-(3H) 


Progressive aspect 


ram ja rahal — ch-al-ah 
Ram go PROG IX-PST-(3H) 


‘Ram was going. 


The aspe : ri 1umber of morphophonemie modifica- 
tions. This oda ; to discuss them. 


: in a vowel other than 7, the? 


eat-IMPERF 

ho-ait 

be-IMPERF 

but, 

pi-ait piait 
drink-IMPERF 
Ssi-ait 
sew-IMPERF 


Siait 


(ii) When -ait is affixed to a verb stem ending in e, the stem-finaliens 
deleted: = 
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de-ait doit 
give-l MPERF 
le-ait x bit 
take-IMPERF 


(iii) -b- is suffixed obligatorily to verb stems ending in -a such as a 
‘come’, /a ‘bring’, pa ‘find’ (but not to ja ‘go’ and kha “eat’), and dplion: 
ally to vowel-final verb stems such as pi ‘drink’ and si ‘sew’, prior to the 
suffixation of -ait (see chapter 2 for more information on morphophone- 
mic alternations): 


a-ait ch-i - abait chi 
la-ait ch-e labait che “You(NH) bring’ 
pa-ait ch-aith pabait chaith “He(H) finds’ 
pi-ait ch-i pi(bjait chi ‘I drink’ 

si-ait ch-e si(b )ait che “You(NH) sew’ 


‘I am coming/I come’ 


but, 


ja-ait ch-i jait chi ‘I go” 
kha-ait ch-e khait che “You(NH) eat’ 


-b- is suffixed obligatorily to causative I and II stems (ending in -a 
and -ba respectively) prior to the suffixation of the imperfective marker 
alt: 


uth-a-ait ch-i 

lift-CAUS I-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 

parh-a-ait : ch-e 

tead-CAUS I-IMPERF AUX-PRES- 
(2NH) 

uth-ba-ait ch-i 

lift-CAUS II-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 


— uthabait ~ uthbait chi 
‘I cause to get lifted’ 

— parhabait ~ parhbait che 
“You teach’ 


uthbabait chi 
‘I cause to lift (through 
s.0.) 

— parhbabait chi 
‘T cause to teach 
(through s. 0.)’ 


parh-ba-ait ch-i 
read-CAUS Il-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 


rahal 


The stem-final r is deleted in such verbs as kar ‘do’ and dhar ‘keep’ (but 


not in bhar “fill’), also upon the addition of the progressive aspectual 
word rahal: 
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kor rahal chi = ka rahal chi 
dhar — rahal chi — dha rahal chi 


but, 
bhar —_rahal ch-i bhair Piste 


on compound verbs.) 
6.2.3 Auxiliary 


closely to what is designated as the auxiliary be 


speaking. these auxiliary forms perform one of two main 


act either as ‘helping’ verbs or as ‘main’ verbs. 


6.2.3.1 Auxiliary as helping verb 


The auxiliary (or helping ‘be’) is an optional element in the’ 


x 


system. The auxiliary requires an aspect marke 
stem. In other words, it would be hee 


aspect marker, the tense, mood, honoris: and agreemen I 


attached to the auxiliary itself. The auxiliary forms o} 
below: 


Present tense 


Past tense 
Future tense 


It should be noted that the auxiliary forms listed 
very nature tense carriers, and their grammatical f 
finiteness to the verbal constellation. Consequently, 


themselves always incomplete until the tense and 
added to them. 


kha 
kha 
kha 


kha 


ait 
ait 
ait 
ait 
ait 
ait 





re ieee ee 


160 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 
kha 


ch 


& 


22 2 2 gees 


> 


al + oh 
0+ oh 


ae 
O+€E 
0+0 
ab +0 
at + ah 
at+0 
ab + ah 
ab +é 
ab +0 
at + ah 
at+0 
ab + ah 
ab+é 
O+i 
al + shit 
0 + aith 
al + ah 


al+0 


O+ech 
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khaene chalah — 


Khaene chah 


khaene chalé 
khaene ché 
khaene aich 
Khaene rahab 


khaene rahtah : 


khaene rahat 
khaene rahbah 
khaene rahbé 
khaene hoeb 
khaene hoetah 
khaene hoet 
khaene hoebah 
khaene hoebé 
kha rahal chi 
kha rahal chalahit 
kha rahal chaith 
Khe rahal chalah 
kha rahal chal . 
ds rahal chah 


ay 


_ kha rahal che 





Fa 
Poh A 





= ee 


i,k 


so 


oan 
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(505) aha kailh Jae 5 
You(H) tomorrow go-FUTQH) 
“You will go tomorrow.’ 


more moods, viz., r iaicative and pre ptive, are a 


the sake of completeness of the data. _ 


6.2.5.1 Indicative mood 


(507) nokar bhat kha-it 
servant rice eat-IMPERF AUX-PRES-( 
“The servant eats rice/The servant is eati 
(508) nokar —bhat khae-l-ak 
servant rice cat-PST-GNH) 
“The servant ate the Tice,’ 
nokar bhat karh-at 


servant rice al eee 
“The servant will serve the rice 
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(15) (aha) di-a 
You(H) give-IMP-(2H) 
(You) give!” 
(516) co) calah : 
You(MH) walk-IMP-(2MH) 
*(You) go!’ 
(517) (16) cal-0 
You(NH) walk-IMP-(2NH) 
‘(You) go!’ 
(518) (10) kh-o 
You(NH) eat-IMP-(2NH) 
*(You) eat!” 
(S19) (0) _~—_cal-auth 
he(H) walk-IMP-(3H) 
“He may go (Let him go)!” 
(520) (u) cal-9 
he(NH) walk-IMP-(3NH) 
“He may go (Let him go)!’ 


All the sentences used to exemplify the imperative a 
amples of ‘ordinary’ or ‘present’ imperative. However, 
‘future’ imperative constructions involving 2MH and 
alone. ‘ 
The term “future imperative’ may appear to be a contri 
nology, since imperative sentences are notionally always fut 
tics. In an (ordinary) imperative sentence, the s] 
quests, etc., the addressee to realize the event, and it is. 
the addressee will perform the event at a time imi 
the time of asking. For the future imperative Maithili 
phological marker -ih- which then conveys that the 
dressee categorically to perform the task at a time later 
asking 


The full forms of the future imperative mood with ] 
ific grades are given below: ‘ aaa 


“vip hae 


(521) 


(523) 


(524) 


Prohibitive imy 


(525) 
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3H -aith'3 1 
3NH -e~ 9 7 
Examples: 
(527) he bhagban ham pas bha ja-i : 


VOC(3H) God I pass become go-OPT-(1) } 

*May I pass, o Lord!’ 
(528) 16 mair j-0 

You(NH) die go-OPT-(2NH) 

“May you die!’ 


(529) raja dirghau ho-ith 
King long life become-OPT-(3H) 
“May the King live long!” 





(530 he bhagban té ok-ra sarap 
VOCGH) God You(2MH) he(NH)-ACC/DAT cursé 
d-ah 





give-OPT-(2MH) ; 
“May you curse him, o Lord!’ 


(531) he bhagban u rai i 
Fecha 2 t-e me mair 
VOC(G3H) God _he(NH) night-EMPH in die 

ja-e 


go-OPT-(3NH) 
“May he die overnight, o Lord!’ 


6.2.5.5 Conditional mood 


A typical conditional s i 
as P ines sentence consists of an antecedent (or a condition) 
sequent. The antecedent represents the event described by the 


J5 (or jadi) “if’-clause, while th 
by the: ‘then’-clause: consequent represents the event deseribed 


(532) J5 aha parh-ait ch-i ta bes ; 
if you(H) read-IMPERF ' 
a ad-IMPERI AUX-PRES-(2H) then good 
is-3NH) ; 


‘If you study, then it is good.’ 
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(533) j5 ham tharh bhe-l-ahit ta aha cheka 
if I stand become-PST-(1) then you(H) block 
jae-b 


go-FUT-(2H) 
‘If I stood, you would be blocked.” 


(534) jojo cal-t-ah ta ham-hii__cal-ab 
if he(H) walk-FUT-GH) then I-EMPH walk-FUT-(1) 
‘If he goes, then I will go, too.” 


Sentences [532-534] are all examples of ‘indicative’ conditionals, in 
which both the antecedent and the consequent clauses are tensed and the 
conditionality is conveyed distinctly through an overt marker jo ‘if’. In 
contrast to indicative conditionals, ‘counterfactual’ conditionals are 
mood-marked in both the antecedent and consequent clauses, and also 
use the marker 3. Tense distinctions may not be shown, but the honorifi- 
city distinctions are obligatorily maintained even in counterfactual condi- 
tionals, The following examples are illustrative: 


(535) jd barkha ho-it ta khub dhan 
if rain be-COND-(3NH) then much paddy 
ho-it 
be-COND-(3NH) 
‘Had it rained, the paddy would have grown in plenty.’ 
(536) js aha puja kair-t-ahii ta ham-hii 
if you(H) worship do-COND-(2H) then I-EMPH 
kair-t-ahtl 
do-COND-(1) 
‘Had you worshipped, I would have, too.” 
(537) ji o ham-ar bat suin-t-aith fa 
if he(H) 1-GENIT talk hear-COND-(3H) then 
hun-ka ena nai ho-it-ainh 


he(H)-ACC/DAT this way not be-COND-(3H) 

‘Had he listened to me, he wouldn’t have suffered so.” (lit.: ‘If 
he had listened to my talk, then it wouldn’t have been this 
way to him.) 


As is self-evident from the above examples, the marker of the counterfac- 
tual conditional mood in Maithili is basically -it- for all persons. The full 
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forms of the counterfactual conditional mood 
grades are shown below: S 


Counterfactual conditional mood 
~it-ahit (-it-i)'4 
-it-ah 


The inflectional affixes of Maithili verbs Tepresent 
first, second, and third), and three honorific grades!>_ 
mid-honorific, and non-honorific) for the second. 
(honorific and non-honorific) for the third p 
according to tense and transitivity, as shown | 

First Second 

person person 


(DH MH NH 
Present -i -i -ah_ -el-€ 


Past -ahill-i_ -ahill-i_- ah -e/-8 Tr 


¢ illustrative. 
ch-i 


cyl 


AE 


PA rae iia ae ‘ ere 
ee 


Presen| 
r AUX-PRES-(1)_ ar 
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(S51) 


(952) 


(553) 


(S54) 


(555) 


(556) 


(557) 


(558) 


(559) 


(560) 


(561) 


aha bhat khae-l-ahit 
You(H) rice eat-PST-(2H) 
“You ate rice.’ 

16 ge-l-e i i 
You(NH) go-PST-(2NH) 
“You went.’ 

6 bhat khae-l-ah 


You(MH) rice eat-PST-(2MH) a 


“You ate rice.” ‘ 


0 bhat kha-l-ainhlkhae-l-aith — 
he(H) rice eat-PST-(3H) 

“He ate rice.’ 

o ghar ge-lah 

he(H) house go-PST-(3H) 

“He went home.” 

u ge-l-0 

he(NH) go-PST-(3NH) 

“He went.’ 

u bhat khae-l-ak 

he(NH) rice eat-PST-(3NH) 

“He ate rice.’ 

ham jae-b-Oljx-b-0 

1 go-FUT-(1) 

‘T will go’ 

ham kailh j&-b-Oljae-b-aik 

I tomorrow go-FUT-(1) 

‘T will go tomorrow.’ 

aha gam —jae-b-0) 

You(H) village go-FUT-(2H) 

You will go home.” (lit.: ‘You will go to 
16 am __ khae-b-e ; 
You(NH) mango eat-FUT-2NH) 
“You will eat a mango,’ 


‘g0-FUT-2MH) 
3? (lit: “You will go to 





= 


} 


eimai = as 


Ws 





agreeme 


verbal ‘in 
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oO ch-al-ah 
he(H) be-PST-(3H) 
‘He was’ 
(571) u ch 
he(NH) be- 
‘He was’ 


1-0 


PST-(3NH) 





A two-dimensional verb agreement also exists in Maithili, and needs to 
be distinguished in a thorough description of Maithili verb morphology, 
In such an instance, the features of more than one noun phrase in a 
sentence are copied on the verb agreement 
agreement systems are discussed below. 





inflections. Both types of yerb 


6.3.1 Primary agreement inflections 


tion encodes the features of person and 
un phrase, and is obligatory. Most of 
rimary agreement markers. A 













aich 
RF AUX-PRES-(3NH) 


ch-al-0 





he(NH) F AUX-PST-3NH) 
“He had 2 
(574) 
(575) ae-lle. ch-aith 
he(H) RF AUX-PRES-GH) 
“He has « . 
(576) 6 baukar ch-ah 
You(MH) strong be-PRES-(2MH) 
“You are strong.’ 
(577) 6 


ps ta nik 
You(NH) g0-COND-(2NH) then good 
It would have been better had you gone.’ 


je-it-e mS 
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6.3.2 Secondary agreement inflections 


In addition to its primary inflection, a Maithili verb may also bear a 
secondary-agreement inflection. In such an instance, where the primary 
dimension of agreement is nominative, the secondary dimension is usu- 
ally with the person and honorific grade of the indirect object noun 
phrase if one is present, or otherwise with the person and honorific grade 
of a direct-object noun phrase (marked with the accusative-dative case). 
Thus in each of the examples in [578—583}, for instance, the verb bears 
a secondary-agreement inflection controlled by the direct-object noun 
phrase. (In these examples — and throughout this book — agreement 
inflections are glossed in the sequence ‘primary + secondary’). The 
following examples are illustrative: 
(578) 0 to-ra dekh-al-thunh 
: he(H) you(NH)-ACC/DAT see-PST-(3H + 2NH) 
‘He(H) saw you(NH).” 
(579) 16 hun-ka dekh-al-hunh 
you(NH) he(H)-ACC/DAT see-PST-(2NH + 3H) 
*You(NH) saw him(H).” 
(580) ham hun-ka dekh-al-iainh 
1 he(H)-ACC/DAT see-PST-(1 + 3H) 
‘I saw him(H), 
(581) ham to-ra dekh-al-iauk 
1 you(NH)-ACC/DAT see-PST-(1 + NH) 
‘I saw you(NH).’ 


(582) ham to-ra dekh-al-iah 
I you(MH)-ACC/DAT see-PST-(1 + 2MH) 
‘I saw you(MH).” 

(583) ham ok-ra dekh-al-iaik 


1 he(NH)-ACC/DAT see-PST-(1 + 3NH) 
‘l saw him(NH).’ 


As these examples show, Maithili verbal morphology is highly fusional: 
in general, it is not possible to isolate separate primary and ee 
agreement affixes on the verb in [578-583]. On the contrary, both the 
primary and secondary agreement inflections may be embodied ae 
tary, unanalyzable affix, such as -thunh (3H + 2NH) or anon 

in (578] and [580] respectively. Moreover, the exact form of these agree 
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ment affixes may vary with the tense of the ver! 
posite agreement affixes for present, aS 
Tables 6.1, 6.2, and 6.3. 


0 
akaik 
(aik)® 
iatk 

0 
ahak 
ahah 
ahik 
iaik 


(0) 


a. For transitive and intransitive verbs, Pree id ~ : 
ey in those constructions whi Ee 
3NH subject noun phrases 


ing the sabe i 


ok-ar 


but, 


ok-ar 
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i Tobe 6.3. C site future tense agreem 
In -a-ending intransitive verb constructions where _ Table 6.3; Compo : 
phrases modifying the subject noun phrases control | ore aH 

agreement, -ah is also the marker for 3NH + 2MH com 


toh-ar beta ae-l-ah fy BIECT pr 
You(MH)-GENIT son come-PST-(3NH : 


athinh 
“Your son came.” 3NH ainh 


d. With auxiliary verbs, the secondary agreement affix | i a - 
is -auk, e. g., el va 
u to-ra bhet-al ch-al-auk 1 
he(NH) you(NH)-ACC/DAT meet-PERF AUX-PS 

“He had met you.’ (3NH + 


-auk is also used as the secondary-agreement affix in th é : 
wherein 2NH genitive noun phrases modifying the subject ne you(NH) hi 
control the secondary verb agreement: oe ch-ohunh 
i toh-ar bhe-l-auk AUX-PRES-(2NE 
this you(NH)-GENIT —_become-PST-(3NH + 2Ni “You give him a b« 
‘This is yours.’ (lit.: ‘This became yours.”) om 
i toh-ar ch-al-auk ’ a bee > ie 1)-/ 
this you(NH)-GENIT _be-PST-(3NH + 2NH) heiaik 3 
“This was yours.’ e. ch- 

In -a-ending intransitive verb constructions where the | 
phrases modifying the subject noun phrases control the s 
agreement, -auk is also the marker for 3NH + 2NH combin: 
toh-ar beta 
You(NH)-GENIT son 
“Your son came.’ 


ae-l-auk 
come-PST-(3NH + 


toh-ar nokar 
You(NH)-GENIT servant 
“Your servant went.’ 


ge-l-auk = 
go-PST-(3NH + 2NH) — 
% 


A few examples are given for illustration: 
Present tense 


(584) 0 hun-ka kitab d-ait 
he(H) he(H)-ACC/DAT book give-IMPERF 
ch-athinh 
AUX-PRES-3H + 3H) 
‘He gives him a book’ 
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(590) to ham-ar kitab hun-ka 
You(NH) I-GENIT book he(H)-ACC/DAT 
de- th 





-PST-(2NH + 3H) 


“You gave my book to him.’ 





591) ham hun-ka token ki 
( saa = ka Su toh-ar Kitab 
t he(H)-ACC/DAT you(NH)-GENIT book 








| + 3H) 
1 your book.’ 


Future tense 


(592) f 
de-t-ainhide-t-athinh 
ve-FUT-(3H + 3H) 
(593) 
kitab 
T I-GENIT book 
(594 
ar kitab 
)-GENIT book 
(595) 











€ the cases where the object noun phrase 
ent is invariably marked with the 
eee person and honorific gra f the 
oe rific grade of the 
secondary verb a = modiying the subject noun phrase also trigger the 

7 ne OF instance, the 2NH, 2 
tive noun a 1 sae — - ane 7 
roe a Sol Modifying the 3H and 3NH subject noun phrases 
ary verb agreement, while the 1 and 2H genitive modifi- 








2 the seco! idary 
-dative 
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not, All the genitive modifiers, nevertheless, behave like ordinary 
non-subject noun phrases in controlling the secondary verb agreement. 
A few examples are given below for illustration: 


ers do 


(596) a. toh-ar babu ae-l-thunh Intransitive 
You(NH)-GENIT father(H) come-PST-(3H + 2NH) 
‘Your father came.” 
b. toh-ar nokar — ae-l-auk 
You(NH)-GENIT servant come-PST-(3NH + 2NH) 
“Your servant came.” 
c. toh-ar nokar — khae-l-kauk Transitive 
You(NH)-GENIT servant eat-PST-(3NH + 2NH) 
‘Your servant ate.” 
(597) a. toh-ar babu ae-l-thunh Intransitive 
You(MH)-GENIT father come-PST-(3H + 2MH) 
‘Your father came.” 
b. toh-ar nokar — ae-l-ah 
You(MH)-GENIT servant come-PST-(3NH + 2MH) 
“Your servant came.” 
. toh-ar nokar — khae-l-kah Transitive 


You(NH)-GENIT servant eat-PST-(3NH + 2MH) 
“Your servant ate.” 
598) a. hun-k-ar babu ae-l-khinh Intransitive 

he(H)-GENIT father come-PST-GH + 3H) 
‘His father came.” 

b. hun-k-ar nokar — ae-l-ainh 
he(H)-GENIT servant come-PST-(3NH + 3H) 
‘His servant came.” 

c. hun-k-ar nokar — khae-l-kaeinh Transitive 


he(H)-GENIT servant eat-PST-(3NH + 3H) 
‘His servant ate.” 
(599) a. ok-ar babu ae-l-khinh Intransitive 
he(NH)-GENIT father come-PST-(3H + 3NH) 
‘His father came.’ 
b. ok-ar nokar — ae-l-aik 
he(NH)-GENIT servant come- -PST-(3NH + 3NH) 


‘His servant came.’ re 
c. ok-ar nokar — khae-I-kaik Transitive 


he(NH)-GENIT servant eat-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 
‘His servant ate.’ 
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but, 


(600) a. ham-arlaha-k — babu 
I-GENIT/You(H)-GENIT father , 
“My/Your father will go.” 
I-GENIT/You(H)-GENIT set 
‘My/Your servant will go.” 

1s ana 


“My/Your servant went.’ s 

. ham-arlaha-k ja 
I-GENIT/You(H)-GENIT servant go-] 
aich 


AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
“My/Your servant goes.’ 


and so on. ; 
Genitive noun phrases modifying the direct object n 
ger the secondary verb agreement. Once again, the 
affixes encoded for the genitive noun phrases modi 
noun phrases are the ones encoded for direct objects. ing 
the following sentences: 


(601) a. ham to-ra mastar-o 

I you(NH)-GENIT teacher(H)-EMPH 
parh-o-l-iauk eile 
tead-CAUS-PST-(1 +2NH) 
‘I taught even your teacher,’ 

. ham to-ra bet-o 
1 you(NH)-GENIT son(NH)-EMPH AC 
parh-o-l-iauk ; 
read-CAUS-PST1 + 2NH) 
‘I taught even your son.’ 

. ham to-r-o aesits 
I you(NH)-ACC/DAT-EMPH 
parh-o-l-isuk 7 
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e. toh-ar beta ok-ra 
You(NH)-GENIT son he(NH)-GE! 
see-PST-(3NH + 2NH) 

“Your son saw his son.” 


treated as having a null dummy sahinat a a 
then the rules of secondary verb peti d 
examples are given below: 

(604) to-ra 4 
You(NH)-ACC/DAT bend ache-IMP 
ch-auk 
AUX-PRES-(3NH + 2NH) 

“You have a headache.’ 


hun-ka bhukh _ lag-l-ainh 
he(H)-ACC/DAT hunger oso 
“He got hungry.’ 

ok-ra hasi laig 
he(NH)-ACC/DAT laughter attach 0 

“He felt like laughing.’ 


ham-ra paik ge-l-0 


I-ACC/DAT burn go-PST-(3NH + a 
‘I got burned.” 


Once again, on the surface it may appear that the “din 
not case-referenced) of a dative-subject construction a 
primary agreement, with the dative subject itself cor 
agreement. However, if such a construction is 
Construction in which the DO equals $, and 


the rules of agreement typically are as shown in 7 
Examples: ih 


(608) mohan ke  ———s madhu nil 
Mohan(NH) ACOIDAT 1 Madhu(H) 


(610) 


(611) 


and so on. 

Mention n 
the “dative” st 
are present. Her a 
son and honor 
grade of the 
below: 


(612) 
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(615) to-ra hun-ka dekh-bak Finally, a closing remark should be made on the pattern of secondary 
You(NH)-ACC/DAT he(H)-ACC/DAT see (verbal noun) verb agreement in Maithili. It appears that there is a general constraint 
man ho-it ch-auk : on the use of secondary verb-agreement inflections. For example, these 
mind become-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH + 2NH) inflections generally cannot be controlled by the object of a postposition: 








“You want to see him.’ 


7 (618) t6 ham-ra sal hun-ka sal 
(616) ham-ra ok-ra dekh-bak man r. You(NH) I-ACC/DAT from he(H)-ACC/DAT from 
1-ACC/DAT he(NH)-ACC/DAT see (verbal noun) mind ok-ra i eo: 3 
ho-it aich-0 e he(NH)-ACC/DAT from take-PST-(2NH) 
become-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH + 1) E “You took from me/him(H)/him(NHY 
‘I want to see him.’ (619) ham to-ra sal hun-ka sal 
and so on. { | You(NH)-ACC/DAT from he(H)-ACC/DAT from 
It should also be mentioned that the form of a few secondary yerb ae CC/DAT ye eed 1 
on affixes varies according to mood as well. This is exemplified tS ae you(NH)/him(H), ete 
ain Fe ne } ) . hun-ka mel ham-ra 
So eee DS eu(ME)-ACCIDAT he(H)-ACCIDAT in I-ACCIDAT 
1/2H + 3H -iaunh mel ok-ra mel biswas 
12H + 3NH -iouk ; in he(NH)-ACC/DAT in faith 
3H +3H/NH —— -athunh (ainh)!? ch-ah 
3NH + 3H be-PRES-(3NH + 2MH) 
3NH + 3NH -auk | “You(MH) have faith in him(H)/me/him(NH).’” 
Examples: } (621) hun-ka ham-ra mel to-ra 


(617) a. d-iaunh 

give-(2H + 3H) 

‘Give him!’ (lit.: “(YouH) give (himNH)!’) 
b. puch-iauk 

ask-(2H + 3NH) 

“Ask him!” (lit.: “(YouH) ask (himNH)!’) 
c. puch-iaunh? 

ask-(1 + 3H) 


he(H)-ACC/DAT I-ACC/DAT in you(NH)-ACC/DAT 
mel ok-ra me biswas ch-ainh 

in he(NH)-ACC/DAT in faith be-PRES-(3NH + 3H) 
‘He(H) has faith in me/you(NH)/him(NH).” 


(For more information on a theoretical discussion of verb agreement in 
Maithili, the reader is referred to Stump— Yadav 1988.) 


“May I ask him?’ | 4 
d. puch-thunh » 6.4 Causative verb 
ask-(3H + 3H) daa ‘ 
‘He may ask him/Let hi SH | Causative verbs in Maithili are derived through a highly productive mor- 
e. Jone ask hien/Let blag sade jinn q rhotoieaaie aa ‘Causativization in Maithili is mainly suffixal. Basi- 
give-(3NH + 3NH) _ cally, there are two types of causative verb forms in persone (i) an 
‘He may give him/Let him give him,’ | __ “first” causative, which implies that the degree of closeness bette 


and so on. 


cause and effect is immediate or direct, and is formed by adding the 


sullix -a to the non-causative verb stem; and (ii) the “second” causative, 
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which implies that the degree of closeness between cause and effect is 
mediated or less direct, and is formed by adding the suffix ba to the 
non-causative verb stem. 

Thus, a total of three contrasting verb forms may be recognized in 
Maithili: (a) the basic non-causative verb form: hat ‘move’ (Inte); (b) the 
“first” causative form: haf-a ‘remove’; and (c) the “second” causative 
form: haf-ba ‘have someone remove’. Or, similarly (a) parh ‘Study/read’ 
(Tr), (b) parh-a ‘teach’, and (c) parh-ba ‘have someone teach’, 

In a few instances, however, a set of four contrasting verb forms is 
available: (a) get cut’ (Intr), (b) kat ‘cause to get cut” (Tr), (¢) kat-a 
“cause to cut’, and (d) kat-ba ‘have someone cut’. 


















Note that upon addition of the causative suffix the resultant formisa 
single causative verb stem to which all the agreement affixes may be 
added. 


As was shown above, in Maithili both intransitive and transitive verbs 
can be ca sativized, and an ir 


sitive verb becomes a transitive verb 
when are added to the stem. As a matter Of fact, 
when the dir f derivation is from intransitive to transitive, the 
derived trans: often referred to as “causative”. Thus, a few intranst- 
tive verbs first become transitive (with a “causative” meaning) through 
the proces lange and suppistlind and only then are the caus- 
ative suffix . Consequently, a total of four contrasting 



























verb forms ar 





The processes of ‘coniti vization (through stem alternation) and cau- 


Sativization of such intransitive verbs are illustrated below. 


6.4.1 Intransitive verbs 


(i) A few monosyllabic intransitive verb stems of the CVC type (where V 
= a) are transitivized by lowering the stem vowel into a: 





Intr Tr Caus I Caus IT 
mar-ab mar-ab mar-a-eb mar-ba-eb 
to die kill/cause to die’ ‘cause to kill’ ‘have (s. 0.) 


kill’ 
char-ab __ char-ab char-a-eb char-ba-eb 
get thatched’ ‘thatch/cause to get — ‘cause to thatch’ ‘have (s. 0.) 
thatched’ 


thatch’ 
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hat-ab bat-ab bat-a-eb st bat-ba-eb 
‘get divided’ ‘divide/cause to get cause to divide have (6. 0.) 
; divided’ divide 

ade aa tuck’ So stick’ psa 
‘get stuck ‘cause to get stuc ae 

kat-ab kat-ab kat-a-eb : kat-ba-eb 
‘pet cut’ ‘cut/cause to cut? cause to cut have (s. 0.) 
5 cut 

hak-ab haik-ab hak-a-eb t hak-ba-eb 
‘set driven’ ‘drive/cause to get ‘cause to drive have (s. 0.) 
i driven’ drive a 
san-ab san-ab san-a-eb ee san-ba-é 
‘get mixed’ ‘mix/cause to get ‘cause to mix have (s. 0.) 
‘ mixed’ mix 

lad-ab lad-ab bad-a-eb : lod-ba-eb 
‘set loaded’ ‘load/cause to get ‘cause to load have (s. 0.) 
; loaded’ load 
banh-ab banh-ab banh-a-eb ae baalcboreb 
‘get tied’ ‘tie/cause to get tied’ ‘cause to tie or (s.0.) 
nagh-ab nanh-ab naph-a-eb ae ; 
‘set crossed ‘cross over/cause to cause to cross oo 
over’ get crossed over’ over a 
jhap-ab jhap-ab jhép-a-eb jhdp 


‘get covered’ — ‘cover/cause to get ‘cause to cover’ boss 0.) 
covered’ 
(ii) A few disyllabic intransitive verb stems of the ne ee 
(where the second vowel = a) also become transitivized by lowering 
second vowel into a: 


Intr Tr Caus I Caus hin ’ 
j 1 jr-a-eb pajar-ba-e 
jar-ab pajar-ab pajr-a eb : 
pe the fire ‘light fire/cause the cause to light ; boo Ae 
lighted’ fire to get lighted’ fire ne ae 
ma ‘ — eo nase te 0.) 
‘get improved’ ‘improve/cause to cause to : E 
¥ get improved” improve improv . 
nikal-ab nikal-ab nikl-a-eb nikal-ba-e 
i out’ ‘bring out’ ‘cause tocome ‘have (s.0.) 
an ae out’ bring out 
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oh 


ughar-al 





ughr-a-eb ughar-ba-eh 
“uncover/cause to “cause to ‘have (s.0.) 
get uncovered’ uncover” uncover’ 


usar-ab usr-a-eb 


‘cause to finish’ 


usar-ba-eb 
‘have (s.0,) 
finish’ 





‘finish/cause to get 
finished’ 






intransitive verb stems are transitivized through 
adation (high vowels become mid, and mid vowels 
ied by changes in place and manner of articula- 
asonants (for which no systematic rules seem to be 


Tr Caus I Caus IT 










bec-a-eb 
‘cause to sell’ 


bec-ba-eb 
“cause (S. 0.) 
to sell” 
rok-ba-eb 
‘cause (Ss. 0.) 
to stop” 
chor-ba-eb 
‘have (s.0.) 
leave’ 
tor-ba-eb 
‘have (s. 0.) 
break’ 


ause to get 


rok-a-eb 
“cause to stop’ 





/cause to get 
stopped’ 
chor-a-eb 

“cause to leave’ 


tor-a-eb 
“cause to break’ 








: Phor-a-eb Phor-ba-eb 

cause to get “cause to crack” ‘have (s. 0.) 
cracked crack’ 

har- 
pia ‘ab phar-a-eb phar-ba-eb 
Aearicayee to get ‘cause to tear’ ‘have (s. 0.) 
torn 2 
tear 


iv) A limited set o 





itransitive verb stems and their transitive forms 
pietive relationship: 





d in a supy 


Intr 7 
q Tr Caus a Caus IT 
an-ab 
: an-a-el ~Da~ 
‘bring? D an-ba-eb 





‘Cause to bring’ ‘have (s.6.) 


bring’ 





ja-eb 

‘go" 
ho-eb 
‘become’ 


rah-ab 
‘remain’ 


Intr 


ban-ab 
. ‘be/become/get 


made’ 





kud-ab 

jump’ 

khic-ab 

‘pull/get pulled” 
khaul-ab 
‘boil/get boiled’ 
dar-ab 

‘be afraid’ 
jhul-ab 

‘swing’ 

ghat-ab 

‘lessen’ 

dub-ab 

‘drown’ 

carh-ab 

‘climb’ 

uth-ab 
‘liftwake up’ 


Se 


ene 
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patha-eb path-a-eb” path-ba-eb 
bhej-ab bhej-a-eb 
‘send/cause to go’ ‘cause to send’ ‘have (s.0.) 

send’ 
kar-ab kar-a-eb kar-ba-eb 
bana-eb ban-a-eb ban-ba-eb 
‘make/build’ ‘cause to happen’ ‘have (s. 0.) 
make’ 
rakh-ab rakh-a-eb rakh-ba-eb 
‘keep’ ‘cause to keep’ ‘have (3.0.) 
keep’ 


Caus I 
ban-a-eb 
‘cause to become” 


bhar-a-eb 

‘cause to fill’ 

kud-a-eb 

‘cause to jump’ 
khic-a-eb 

‘cause to pull’ 
khaul-a-eb 

‘cause to boil’ 
dar-a-eb 

‘cause to fear/frighten’ 
jhul-a-eb 

‘cause to swing” 
ghat-a-eb 

‘cause to lessen” 
dub-a-eb 

‘cause to drown’ 
carh-a-eb 

‘cause to climb’ 
uth-a-eb 

‘cause to lift/wake up’ 





Not all intransitive verbs, however, yield a set of four contrasting forms 
_ thus rendering the paradigm asymmetrical. Below is a list of a few 
intransitive verbs (of (C)VC and CVCVC types) which provide only three 
contrasting forms. In other words, the causative suffixes are added di- 
rectly onto the intransitive stems themselves. 


Caus IT 
ban-ba-eb 
‘have (s. 0.) make’ 


bhar-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) fil 
kud-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) jump’ 
khic-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) pull” 
khaul-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) boil’ 
dar-ba-eb 

‘have (s. o.) frighten’ 
jhul-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) swing’ 
ghat-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) lessen’ 
dub-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) drown’ 
carh-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) climb’ 
uth-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) lifvwake up’ 
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badal-ab 





6.4.2 Transitive verbs 




















kha-eb 
‘eat’ 
la-eb 
‘bring’ 
pi-ab 
‘drink’ 


ivization of (intrin 


nd the verb phrase 





to walk’ 











Caus I 


khi-a-eb 


‘feed’ 

li-a-eb 

‘Cause to bring’ 
pi-a-eb 


“Cause to drink’ 


Si-a-eb 
“cause to sew’ 


lly) transitive ve 





badal-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) change’ 
tahal-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) cause to walk’ 





x 


a straightforward 


and, generally speaking, there is no stem alternation 


Caus IT 
likh-ba-eb 
‘have (s. 0.) cause to write” 





(s. 0.) milk? 
gher-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) encircle 
Jot-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) plough’ 








are made by stem alterna- 
e into i. Also, the “second” 





verbs are characterized by an 
tive stem and the “second” caus- 


Caus IT 

khia-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) eat’ 

lia-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) bring’ 
pia-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) cause to 
drink’ 

sia-ba-eb 

‘have (s. 0.) cause to sew’ 
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de-ab di-a-eb dia-ba-eb {is 
‘give? ‘cause to give’ ‘have (s. 0.) cause to give 
i is li-a-eb lia-ba-eb 

Cre 


use to take’ ‘have (s. 0.) cause to take’ 


‘take’ 
Yet other transitive verb stems ending in a are characterized by the 
attachment of a suffix b preceding the “first” and “second” causative 





suffixes.2° Note that the rule of a— a applies to them as well (see chap- 
ter? for more information). 

Tr Caus I Caus IT 

ga-eb gab-a-eb gab-ba-eb eri 

‘sing? ‘cause to sing’ ‘have (s. 0.) sing 

ha-eb bab-a-eb bab-ba-eb ; 

‘open (mouth)’ ‘cause to open’ ‘have (s. 0.) open 

pa-eb pab-a-eb pab-ba-eb eee 

‘find’ ‘cause to find’ ‘have (s. 0.) find 


The syntax and semantics of causative constructions in Maithili are 
discussed in chapter 9. 


6.5 Compound and conjunct verbs 


6.5.1 Compound verbs 


A compound verb is a complex verbal unit which consists of a sequence 
of two verb stems (i.e., Vi + V2) but functions as a single simple val 
In linear terms, a compound verb consists of a main verb (which a 
or may not undergo a kind of vowel gradation, traditionally called an 
“absolutive”) plus an appropriately inflected finite form of a = — 
The first verb will be called the pole or polar verb and the secon aR 
the vector or vector verb (see Hook 1974 and Dasgupta 1977). *» ai 
ture of the compound verb in Maithili is shown in the following formula: 
Compound verb = V, [+/— stem alternation] + V> + Inflectional 
affixes 
Examples: 
(622) ham kha le-l-ahii 
I eat take-PST-(1) 
‘Late up’ 
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23) ) ~>j] e- A ‘ i i 
(623) ‘ a aa & res “a Those stems which show alternation are illustrated below: 
eI walk go- 1-(3, : 


‘He went away’. (633) 


kar + le-l-ak — ka? lelak 
do take-PST-(3NH) ‘He finished it up.’ 





Before we proceed further, a few words should be said about the mature S (634) char ee iho n 
of stem alternation referred to in the formula above. It appears that the keep  take-IMP-(2NH) ‘Keep it!’ 
syllabic structure of a polar stem verb crucially determines the nature of 
the stem alternation: a polar stem ending in a consonant and pre- 
ceded by a vowel other than e or i undergoes a kind of vowel gradation 
(illustrated below) when it is combined with a vector verb. No stem/al- 
ternation occurs in a polar verb stem ending in a vowel other than 2 6.5.1.1 Compound verbs vs. other complex verb sequences 
when it is combined with a vector verb. The following examples are il 
lustrative: : 





(635) le + ja rahal chi — [°° ja rahal chi 
take go PROG AUX-PRES-(1) ‘Tam taking it away.” 





Many types of complex verbal sequences exist in Maithili. Therefore it is 
aa necessary to distinguish a true compound verb from other complex verbal 
(624) uth + ja-ait ch-i — uith jait chi sequences. A few examples are given below for consideration: 


rise go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) ‘I get up’ 636) 4 has-oit eheoith 
(625) kat + le-ne ch-auk a he(H) laugh-IMPERF AUX-PRES-GH) 
PERF AUX-PRES-(3NH + 2NH) ‘He laughs.’ (simple verb + auxiliary verb) 
Dee 0 hats rahal_—_ch-aith 








It has bitten you’ 


he(H) laugh PROG AUX-PRES-GH) 
‘He is laughing.’ (simple verb + auxiliary verb) 


lal- ] 
lok + Ie-0 — loik le 


catch in air take-IMP-(2NH) ‘Catch (it) in the air!” 





0 has-a(e) — lag-l-ah 
he(H) laugh-INF feel-PST-(3H) 


unat + ge-] ‘ 3 
in — unait gel ¢ mM ‘ 
‘He began to laugh.’ (infinitive complement + simple verb) 


rollover _go-PST-(3NH) “He/she/it rolled over’ 
latak + ge-l — lataik gel 
hang go-PST-(3NH) “He/she/it hung’ 


o -  has-a(e) — cah-ait ch-aith 

he(H) laugh-INF want-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 

‘He wants to laugh.’ (infinitive complement + simple verb + 
auxiliary verb) 


iy + ome g , — dekh lelak 0 hds-ait baj-l-ah 
se ake-PST-(3NH + 1) ‘He (suddenly) saw me” he(H) laugh-PRESPCPL INF speak-PST-(3H) . 
kin + le-l-ahit — kin? lebhii ‘He spoke laughing.’ (participle + infinitive + simple verb) 


buy take-PST(1) ‘I bought it’ 0 __ hats-ka(e) baj-l-ah 
he(H) laugh-CP speak-PST-(3H) 
‘Having laughed, he spoke.” (conjunctive + simple verb) 


kha + le-l-aith — kha? lebith 0 hais — de-l-ainh 
cat take-PSTGH) ‘He ate un’ he(H) laugh give-PST-(3H) 
e ate up ‘He laughed (suddenly).’ (compound verb) 


pi + le-L-aith 


a — pi lelaith 
drink take-PST-(3H) 9 = 


‘He drank up’ 



























has-a-ka(e) choir 
MAT laugh-CAUS-CP leave 





NH) 


yone to 





yo laugh.” (lit.: “He left everyone haying 
n) to laugh.’) (conjunctive + compound Verb) ‘ 





a sequence of main verb plus an 
e. But these are examples 
s. Sentences [638-640] are 
their dictionary mean- 
; in [639], cah gives a modal 
icipial infinitive which assigns 
». Sentence [641] is an exam- 
r denote a succession of events. 
of a compound verb; sentence 
. but it is preceded by a conjune- 











rmined primarily?’ by the mean- 
A or verb is formally attached. The 
tain the autonomous meaning it has when it is 
ple verb; rather it modifies or adds speciic 
he polar verb. 
id verb in Maithili differs from other complex verb 
verb expressions, in one major Way- 
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No moc 
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apply to a conjunctive verb expression, as will be shown below (cf. Singh 


1979 a). 








(i) ka(e) — insertion 


As has been indicated above, the insertion of the conjunctive particles 
i-C#I0-V# ka(e) between the polar and the vector verb distinguishes 


between a true compound verb and a conjunctive verb: 


dekh le-t-ah 
take-FUT-(3H) 


(644) 0 apan saman 
he(H) REFL luggage see 
‘He will watch his luggage.” 


0 apan saman dekh ka le-t-ah 
he(H) REFL luggage see CP take-FUT-(3H) 
‘He will take his luggage after seeing it.” 





(646) aha gari me bais ja-u 
You(H) car in sit go-IMP-(2H) 
‘Please (you) sit down in the car.” 





aha gari me bais ka ja-u 
You(H) car in sit CP go-IMP-(2H) 
‘Please (you) go seated in the car.’ 


Sentences [644] and [646] are compound verb expressions, while sentences 
[6 nd [647] are conjunctive verb expressions (for more information 
on absolutive/conjunctive adverbial clauses see chapter 9.6.3.10). 

The fundamental difference, however, lies in the fact that while con- 
stituents of a compound verb expression do not undergo what is generally 
called “movement”, the conjunctive constituent can move freely to sen- 
tence-initial or to any other position and still yield a grammatical sen- 
tence: 





(646) aha gari me bais ja-u 

. *bais aha gari me ja-u 
. *ahd bais gari me ja-u 
. *aha gari me ja-u bais 


Pf 


a 


but, 


(647) ahd gari me bais ka ja-u 
a. bais ka aha gari me ja-u 
b. ahd bais ka gari me ja-u 
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¢. gari me bais ka aha ja-u 
d. ja-u ahd bais ka gari me 
e. ja-u aha gari me bais ka 


(ii) Negation insertion 


Generally speaking, a compound verb may 
tive particle nai ‘not’ may not precede, or 
verb: 

(648) a. ham kha le-l-ahii 
IT eat take-PST-(1) 
‘Late up’ 

. *ham nai kha le-l-ahii § 
I not eat take-PST-(1) 
‘I didn’t eat’ 

. *ham kha nai le-l-ahit 
I eat not take-PST-(1) 
‘I didn’t eat’ 

. ham nai khae-l-ahii 
I not eat-PST-(1) 

‘I didn’t eat’ 


. 0 uith ge-l-ah 
he(H) rise go-PST-(3H) 
“He woke up.’ 

- *0 nai uith ge-l-ah 
he(H) not rise go-PST-(3H) 
“He didn’t wake up,’ 

- *0 — uith nai ge-l-ah 
he(H) rise not go-PST-(3H) 
“He didn’t wake up.’ 

- 0 nai uth-l-ah 
he(H) not rise-PST-(3H) 
“He didn’t wake up.’ 


A conjunctive verb, on the other hand, can be 
fact, both the conjoining verbs may be negated: 


(650) a. ham kha ka ge-l-ahi 





pine eis 


a 


es 


jena 


Pe 


b. ham 


it 
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b. *o nai cail ab-aith 
he(H) not walk come-OPT-(3H) 
‘May he not come!” 

c. 0 nai ab-aith 
he(H) not come-OPT-(3H) 
“May he not come!” 

d.o cail nai ab-aith 
he(H) walk not come-OPT-(3H) 
‘Lest he come!’ 


Sentence [652d] expresses fear or anxiety; [652c] ist h 
of [652]; [652 b] is unacceptable. 

(b) A few rhetorical questions, used to reassure se 
than ask questions, also allow the negative particle to 


the polar and the vector verb: > ot 


(653) a. kha nai Lait ch-i? 
eat not take-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 


“Why don’t you eat up (after all)?” ea A 


b. uith nai ja-it ch-i? 
rise not go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 
“Why don’t you get up (after all)?’ 
(iii) Adverb insertion 


Compare the following sentences: 


(654) a.0 uith ge-l-ah 
he(H) rise go-PST-(3H) 
“He arose.’ 

. 0 jaldi uith ge-l-ah 
he(H) fast rise go-PST-(3H) 
“He arose fast.’ 

*o uith jaldi ge-l-ah 
he(H) rise fast go-PST-(3H) 
“He arose fast.” 

aa. uith ka jaldi ge-l-ah 
he(H) rise CP fast go-PST-(3H) 
“He arose and went fast.’ 


The above examples demonstrate that an adverb may no 


tween the polar and vec or verbs of a compound verb ey 


it may intervene between a co 

reading to the sentence. ~ 

(iv) Verb interrogation 
Consider the following sei 


(655) a. 0 kha le- 


he(H) eat 
= ate up. ‘ 


“he(H) what eat-P 
“What did he eat” 


Sentences [655 a—f] 
tence, the followin 
— the entire comp 
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0 ki kha ka le-l-ainh? 
he(H) what eat CP take-PST-(3H) 
‘He took after eating what?’ 

e. 0 kha ka ki I 
he(H) eat CP what take-PST-(3H) 
‘What did he take after eating?’ 

f. o kha ka ki kae-l ; 

he(H) eat CP what do-PST-(3H) 

‘What did he do after eating?” 


a 


ainh? 








and so on. (For more information, see Singh 1979 a.) 
Other types of complex verb phrases are also represented diagrammati- 
cally below: 
Complex verb phrase (infinitival) 





fom \ 
1 Infinitival Stem 2 Inflectional affixes (finite) 
ending 
(657) kha -2€ ja ait ch-i 
eat INF go IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 


khaelkhe jait chi ‘I am going to eat’ 


Xx verd 





ase (absolutive/conjunctive) 
J x 






5 / % 
Stem 1 -i-C# ka(e) Stem 2 Inflectional affixes (finite) 
-0-V# 
(658) kha 0 -ka ja -al-ah 
eat CP go PST-(3H) 
zelah “He /He ate and went/After eat- 
(659) baj -i ka ja -al-ah 
speak stem CP go PST-(3H) 


alternation 





_ baij ka gelah He spoke and went/He went after speaking/After speak= 
ing he went/Having spoken he went.’ 


Conjunct verb 
Ba 
Verb 
eS 


Stem 


Noun, Adjective, 
Adverb 


Inflectional affixes (finite) 
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(660) intjam kar -t-ah 
arrangement do FUT-(3H) 
‘He will arrange’ 


Conjunct verbs are described in brief in 6.5.2, while infinitival construc- 
tions are discussed in 6.9. 


6.5.1.2 The vector verb 


The seven most frequently used vector verbs are: 


le- ‘take’ 
de- ‘give’ 
ja- ‘go 

a- ‘come’ 
uth- ‘rise’ 
baith-/bais- “sit” 

par ‘lie’ 


Not all vector verbs may combine with all poles. A selectional restric- 
tion seems to obtain between them. 

First. le ‘take’ occurs with a verb the action of which is “self-directed” 
ie. the action of the verb is in the interest of the subject/actor), while 
de ‘give’ occurs with a verb the action of which is “other-directed” (i. e., 
the action of the verb is in the interest of an individual other than the 
subject/actor). Thus, for example, verbs of ingestion and perception are 
usually self-directed and hence accept /e rather than de. The following 
examples are illustrative: 


(661) a. kha le-l-ainh 
eat take-PST-(3H) 
‘He ate up’ 
b. *kha de-l-ainh 
eat give-PST-(3H) 
buijh le-l-ainh 
understand take-PST-(3H) 
‘He understood’ 
d. *buijh de-l-ainh 
understand give-PST-(3H) 
e. da de-l-ainh 
give give-PST-(3H) 
“He did give’ 


(1. 





i 
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‘verbs when combined with /e and de Vector 
tional interpretation; in other words, whether the 
ested by the verb is the subject/actor or an 
ject/actor will be determined by contextual 





H) 
ut (for himself).” 














which are intrinsically neither self-directed nor othemdr 
rected may not bine with /e and de: 





ainh 


-PST-(3H) 











ainh 
give-PST-(3H) 
le-l-ainh 
run away take-PST-(3H) 
“He ran away.’ 
. *bhaig __de-l-ainh 


*bhaig 


Q 


Qa 


run away give-PST-(3H) 
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e. *pahtic le-l-ainh 
arrive take-PST-(3H) 
‘He arrived.” 

f. *pahtic de-l-lainh 
arrive give-PST-(3H) 


Fourth, vector verbs of motion (i.e., a ‘come’ and ja “go’), when com- 
bined with a few polar verbs (usually transitive) yield a sequential read- 
ing: 
(664) kha ae-l-ah 

eat come-PST-(3H) 

‘He ate and came.’ 


(665) pairh ae-l-ah 
read come-PST-(3H) 
‘He read and came.” 


(666) l ae-l-ah 
bring come-PST-(3H) , 
‘He brought/took and came. 
(667) kaih ge-l-ah 
say go-PST-(3H) 
‘He said and went.’ 
(668) da __ge-l-ah 
give go-PST-GH) 
‘He gave and went.’ 
(669) la ge-l-ah 
take go-PST-(3H) 
‘He took and went.’ 


Sentences that yield a sequential reading may be thought of as a result 
of deletion of the absolutive/eonjunctive particle ka(e): 
(670) kaih ka ge-l-ah 
say CP go-PST-3H)_ 
‘He went after saying. 
(671) kha ka ge-l-ah 
eat CP go-PST-GH)_ 
‘He went after eating. 
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(672) naith ka ae-l-ah 
CP come-PST-(3H) 
“He came after studying.’ 
da ka_ae-l-ah 
give CP come-PST-(3H) 
“He came after giving.” 


Finally, the relation of transitive harmony (cf. Dasgupta 1977 for Ben. 
) does not seem to hold in Maithili compound verbs. In other words 
tive vector may formally attach to an intransitive pole, and vive 


+ le-l-ainh — hais lelainh 
take-PST-(3H) “He(H) laughed (to himself), 
Tr Intr 


+ ja-l-ah — bhaig gelah 
go-PST-(3H) “He(H) ran away quickly.” 
Intr 
— kha lelainh 
“He(H) ate up’ 
Tr 
j rah — kha gelah 
PST-(3H) “He(H) ate up’ 
I Tr 


picts! /] demonstrate that the transitivity of a compound 
mined by the transitivity of the polar verb. The vector verb 
oe and is grammaticalized. In other words, the 
more powerful than the vector verb, and the vector verbs 


y subservient to the pola s 3 
? r polar verb. Below is ai scrip- 
irene w is a detailed deserip 


aay : 2 bes canals and intransitive verbs. With transi- 
oer ee ae — of an act. le is usually “self-directed” 
eee is, the subject/actor of the main verb is sel 
ve Cn sentences. With a few intransitive verbs, it expresses 
1 meaning, modest capacity, etc.: 7 
ham dabai kha le-l-ahii 
i medicine eat-0 take-PST-( 1) 
I took the medicine already.’ 
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0 ghar — barhair le-l-ainh 
she(H) house sweep-i take-PST-GH) 
‘She swept the house clean.’ 


man ho-it aich ta __ hats 
mind be-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH + 1) then laugh-i 
lo-it ch-i 

take-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 

‘| Jaugh when I feel like it.” 


dukh me kain leit ch-i 
sorrow in weep-i take-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 
‘l cry in sorrow.” 


td dholak baja leit ch-é 
You(NH) drum play-0 take-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2NH) 
“You play drum (but probably not so well).” 


ham basuri baja la-it ch-i 
1 flute play-O0 take-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 
‘I play flute (but probably not so well).’ 


Sentences [678-679] express completive meaning. Sentences [680—681] 
express internal feelings of pathos and sorrow; while sentences [682—683] 
express modest capability. But they all seem to convey self-benefactive 
meaning. 

de ‘give’ occurs mostly with transitive verbs, but may also occur with 
a few expressive/communicative intransitive verbs. With transitive verbs. 
it indicates that the action is completed and that the beneficiary of the 
action is an individual other than the subject/actor of the main verb. In 
other words, it is “other-directed™: 


(684) ram ham-ar citthi pairh de-l-ainh 
Ram I-GENIT letter read-i give-PST-GH) 
‘Ram read out my letter (on my behalf.’ 


(685) aha hun-k-ar kaj ka d-iaunh 
You(H) he(H)-GENIT work do-0 give-(2H + 3H) 
‘Please (you) finish his job (for him).” 

(686) kanek bojha  uth-a di-a 
little bundle lift-CAUS I give-IMP-(2H) 
‘Please (cause me to) lift (my) bundle.” 
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(687) 


ham aha-k beta ké 
I You(H)-GENIT son ACC/DA 
par de-|-ahii 

read-CAUS I give-PST-(1) 

‘I (already) taught your son Engli 
o ham-ra 

he(H) LACCI/DAT see-0 CP lat 
‘He looked at me and laughed/He 


of state” verbs. With transitive verbs it ten 
manner in which the action is completed: 


(689) 


(690) 


(691) 


(692) 


(693) 


(694) 


(695) 


aha sabere aib —_ge-l-ahit- 


‘You(H) early come-i go-PST-(2H) 


*You came back early.’ 

habai jahaj uteir ge-1 

aeroplane land-i go-PST-(3NH) 
“The aeroplane landed (already).’ — 
o mair ge-l-ah 

he(H) die-i go-PST-(3H) 

“He died.’ 

0 sab mithai kha ge-l-ah 


he(H) all sweets eat-0 go-PST-(3H) — 


“He ate up all the sweets (one at a 
0 naha __ge-I-ah 

he(H) bathe-0 go-PST-(3H) 

“He was completely drenched.’ 

i ghao _baith jae-tlje-t 

this wound sit-0 go-FUT-3NH) 
‘This wound will (definitely) subs 
hun -ka bokhar 
he(H)-ACC/DAT fever 

“He caught fever {allo 


ee eres 


Note one peculiarity of th 
appears that the meaning | 
the meaning of the \ vi 
_ that the vector ver 

action suggested by th 





Yeti ee oe SS 
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undesi 


pound verb expressions: 


(704) 0 ruis bais-l-ah 
e(H) displease-i sit-PST-(3H) 
‘(Suddenly) he became displeased.’ 
ham uith  bais-l-ahii 
I __ rise-i sit-PST-(1) 
‘T sat up (with a jerk), 


9 patni ké mair — bais-al-khinh 
he(Hi) wife ACC/DAT beat-i sit-PST-(3H + 3H) 
He beat his wife (much to his regret).” 


par ‘lie 


* occurs with intransitive verbs and indicates 
ey V bs and indicates the sense of sudden- 


(707) 


jes 


~PST-GNH +1) that 


6.5.2 Conjunct verbs 


What follows below is a rathe Jimi 
. tes - - : is ne vote preliminary presentation of conjunct verbs 
ies pailinie Coninncoe ttt be made with regard to the adequiaey Gf 
ae os ae fe bs are included for completeness of data. 
aan ae ae ally consist of nonverbal elements (mostly nouns 
) v set of verbs; usually, these are 


‘ed by a rather small 
the verbs kar ‘do’, de ‘give cae 
tact Eepts we eaten saan eae 
garom ‘hoeb “te boil’ and cause ee like’; asirbad deb ‘to bless’: 


The above conjunct verbs are illustrated wali 


rability, or even irrevocability of action is implied in such ¢om 
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. aha birki pasin kae-l-ahii? 
You(H) girl liking(N) do-PST-2H) 
‘Did you like the girl (i.e. the bride-to-be)?” 

0 ehi bat ké swikar kae-l-ainh 
he(H) this matter ACC/DAT acceptance(N) do-PST-(3H) 
‘He admitted it.’ 

. asirbad di-a 
blessing(N) give-IMP@H + 1) 

‘Bless me.” 

. hun-ka jald khabar — d-iounh 
he(H)-ACC/DAT soon news(N) give-IMP(2H + 3H) 
‘Inform him soon.’ 

. pain garam — bha rahal — aich 
water hot(Adj) become PROG AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The water is boiling.” 

. aha jarmani me gor bha ge-l-ahii 
you(H) Germany in fair(Adj) become go-PST-(2H) 
“You became fair-complexioned in Germany. 

. ham hun-ka gor lag-al-iainh 
I he(H)-ACC/DAT feet(N) attach-PST-(1 + 3H) 
‘T greeted him.’ (Lit.: ‘T touched his feet.’) 

0. aha ham-ra nik lag-ait 
you(H) I-ACC/DAT good(Adj) feel-IMPERF 
ch-i-0 
AUX-PRES-(2H + 1) 

‘| like you.’ (Lit: “You look good to me.’) 


6.6 Passive verb 


A passive verb in Maithili is derived through a highly productive mor- 
phological process involving a series of morphological modifications in 
the verb phrase of an active sentence. Both transitive and intransitive 
verbs may passivize in Maithili. 

There are two types of passive verb forms in Maithili: (i) the “inflec- 
tional” (or strict morphological) passive, which is formed by suffixing -@ 
to the nonpassive main verb stem followed by an appropriate desinence; 
and (ii) the “periphrastic” passive, which is formed by suffixing the past 
participle -al to the nonpassive main verb stem followed by a passive 
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auxiliary verb of motion ja ‘go’ and followed by an appropriate desi. 
nence. The subject/agent of the active sentence (henceforth the ex-subject) 
is marked by the instrumental postposition sa/sd. The morphological 
modifications that characterize the passive verb formation in Maithili are 
summarized as follows: 





Main verb — Main verb + PSTPCPL -a/ + a passive auxiliary Verb of 
motion ja ‘go’ (periphrastic passive) 

Main verb — Main verb + -a (inflectional passive) 

Agreement affixes change in order to reflect derived grammatical rela- 
tions. 


A few examples are given below for illustration: 


(714) a. ham has-ait ch-i (active) 
I laugh-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 
‘T laugh.’ 
b. ham-ra sa nai has-a-it 
I-ACC/DAT by not laugh-PASS-IMPERF 
aich (inflectional passive) 
AUX-PRES-~(3NH + 1) 
‘Tam not able to laugh (I just can’t).’ (lit: ‘It is not laughed 
by me.’) 
>. ham-ra sa nai hds-al ja-it 
I-ACCIDAT by not laugh-PSTPCPL go-IMPERF 
aich (periphrastic passive) 
AUX-PRES-(3NH + 1) 
‘l am not able to laugh (it is inopportune to do so).’ (it: Tt 
is not laughed by me.’) 
a. ram_ kitab parh-l-ainh (active) 
Ram book read-PST-(3H) 
“Ram read a/the book.’ 
- ram sa kitab nai parh-ae-l-ainh 
Ram by book not read-PASS-PST-(3H) 
(inflectional passive) 
‘Ram could not read the book (he was unable to).’ (lit.: “The 
book was not read by Ram.’) 
- ram sa kitab nai parh-al ge-l-ainh 
Ram by book not read-PSTPCPL go-PST-(3H) 
(periphrastic passive) 
‘Ram could not read the book (the story was too sad).” (litt 
‘The book could not be read by Ram.) 


(716) 

















(718) 
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a. ram kitab kin-l-aith (active) 


Ram book buy-PST-GH) 
‘Ram bought a/the book” 


kitab kin-ae-l (agentless inflectional passive) 


book buy-PASS-PST-(3NH) 
‘The book was bought.’/**The book could be bought. 


, kitab nai kin-al ge-l 


book not buy-PSTPCPL go-PST-(3NH) 
(agentless periphrastic passive) ‘ 
‘The book was not bought.’/**The book could not be bought. 
— ham hun-ka pit-b-ainh (active) 
I he(H)-ACC/DAT beat-FUT-(1 + 3H) 
‘t will beat him.” : 

0 pit-ae-t-ah (agentless inflectional passive) 
he(H) beat-PASS-FUT-(3H) ; 
‘He will be beaten.’/**He could be beaten. 


6 pit-al jae-t-ah (agentless periphrastic 


he(H) beat-PSTPCPL go-FUT-(3H) passive) 
‘He will be beaten.’/**He could be beaten. 


Note that the (usually, but not necessarily, negative) passive sentences in 
[714-715] convey a capabilitative meaning, while the — ra 
[716-717] convey a passive meaning. In general, if the ex-subject (agen : 
is present, the passive sentence conveys a capabilitative ari se " 
conveys that the agent is able to carry out the act suggested by nr - , 
On the other hand, a straightforward passive meaning 1s conveyed : en 
the ex-subject is optionally deleted in the passive sentence; ina 6 
instance, the capabilitative meaning is blocked (for more information see 
sha ea 9.4.2 1 ; ; 
te ave dhol need to be made here. (1) Stative and bet 
ative verbs (e.g., ch- ‘to be’, ho ‘to be’, ho to become’, etc.) do n 
passivize in Maithili: 


a. ham bimar ch-i (active) 
1 ae be-PRES-(1) 
‘Tam ill” kn 

b. ham-ra sa bimar *bhe-ae-l 
1-ACC/DAT by ill become-PASS-PST 
(inflectional passive) 


*Tt was become ill by me.” 
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c. ham-ra sa bimar *bhe-l 
I-ACCIDAT by ill re 


(periphrastic passive) is 
*It was become ill by me.’ 


(2) A number of verbs (e. g., kar ‘do’, hat “get t 
etc.) do not yield agentless inflectional passive 
verbs the causative of which is derived — 
a causative meaning): 


(719) a. kam) *ker-ae-l 
work do-PASS-PST(3NH) 
“The work was done.’ 
. Satranji *hat-ae-1 : 
‘carpet maove-PASS-PST-(3NH) 
“The carpet was removed.’ 
. hakim nai *ban-ae-l-ah 
officer not become-PASS- -PST-SH) 
“He was not made an officer.” 
and so on. 


More will be said about the syntax and semantics. 
tions in chapter 9.4. 


6.7 Modal verb 


Here is a set of verbs which are used as modals in 
sak-ab ‘to be able to’ 

pa-eb ‘to find/to be able to’ 

par-ab ‘to lie/to be forced to’ 

cuk-ab “to fail/to complete” 

de-ab ‘to givelto allow’ 

cah-ab ‘to want’ 


All of the above verbs occur as main ver! } 
verb expressions: 


(720) form xsh oti a 
1 can-FUT. 


You(H) 
“You foundir 
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(731) *cuk-w 


‘T want to go.” 


to-ra kar-a 
You(NH)-ACC/DAT do-INF 
par-t-auk 
lie(MOD)-FUT-(3NH + 2NH) | 
“You will be forced to do it.” 


and soon. | 


Below is given a brief description of the above-ment 


modals. 
sak-ab indicates capability: 
(734) ham i nadi_hel-a sak-ait 


1 this river swim-INF can-IMPER’ 
‘I can/am able to swim this river.’ 


(735) 16 ai gach par cairh 


ch-e 
AUX-PRES-(2NH) 
“You can/are able to climb (on) this tt 
aha ai bilai ke pois 


You(H) this cat ACC/DAT bring up-i take: 


sak-ab 
can-FUT-(2H) 
“You will be able to bring up this cat 


structions: 
(737) aikailh 


Although both 

ferent meanin, 

bility — there 

perform the action in th 
hand, suggest : 

action indicated t 

odd: 


(740) 
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cuk-ab indicates completion of an act: 


(744) 


(745) 


(746) 








(749) 


0 kha-(e) cuk-l-ah 
he(H) eat-INF finish-PST-(3H) 
‘He finished eating.’ 


t6 barabar ehan galti ke(e) cuk-ait 
You(NH) always such error do-INF finish-TMPERF 
ch-e 

AUX-PRES-+(2NH) 

“You end up maki 





such errors regularly.” 

0 kailh amerika pahiic cuk-al 

he(H) yesterday America reach finish-PSTPCPL 
hoe-t-ah 

become-FUT-(3H) 

“He would have arrived in America yesterday.’ 


es perm 





hun-ka 


pahir-a 


wear-INF 







(t6) ab-a ] 
You(NH) come-INF allow-IMP-(2NH + 3NH) 








»w him to come/Let him come.’ 


cah-ab indicates wish and desire: 


(750) 


(751) 


6 kalkatta ja-e cah-ait 
You(NH) Calcutta go-INF want-IMPERF 
ch-e 


AUX-PRES-(2NH) 
“You want to go to Calcutta.’ 


0 nikl-a(e) cah-l-aith 
he(H) escape-INF want-PST-(3H) 
‘He wanted to escape.’ 
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u parh-a cah-at 
he(NH) read-INF want-FUT-GNH) 
‘He would want to study.” 


6.8 Auxiliaries as main verbs 


In 6.2.3 above the auxiliary verbs have been treated as helping verbs, i.¢., 
as elements that carry tense and appropriate inflectional affixes. In this 
ection, a brief discussion of auxiliaries as main verbs will be presented. A 
bewildering number of perhaps diachronically related but synchronically 
distinct alternants exist, and these need to be differentiated from one 
another in terms of their precise distributional properties. 

The auxiliary verbs under discussion are three in number. They are: 





(i) ch- ‘to be’ (stative) 
(ii) ho- ‘to be? (stative) 
(iii) he- ‘to become’ (nonstative) 


68.1 ch- ‘to be’ 


When used as a stative main verb, ch- ‘to be” has a large number of 
suppletive stem alternants, as shown below: 


che ch- ” Present tense 
aich 
thik 
h- 
ch- Past tense 
rah- 
ho-*8 
rah-?? 


Future tense 


Fe ; zi : k- 
One peculiarity of ch- and its suppletive alternants 1s that no aspect ree ; 
ers (followed automatically by an auxiliary verb) can be attached to them: 


753) *ch-ait = chi 
be-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 
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(754) *ho-nelal ch-al 


be-PERF AUX-PST-3NH) 


Another peculiarity of ch- ‘to be’ as a main verb is that it cannot aet as 
a polar verb to join with a vector verb in a compound verb expression: 








(755) *ham cha ge-l-i 
I be go-PST-(1) 
(756) *t6 cha ja-it ch-e 


You(NH) be go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2NH) 


6.8.1.1 ch- ‘to be’ and its alternants 


Of the eight alternants listed above, ch-forms are quite regular and sys- 
tematic in their distribution. They are used in present and past tense 
forms — both honorific and nonhonorific. A brief discussion of all the 
eight alternants is given below. 
ch- ‘be’: ch- occurs with 1, 2 and 3(H) noun phrases in present and past 
tense forms: 
(757) ham ch-i : 
I _be-PRES-(1) 
‘Tam.’ 
(758) aha ch-al-ahit 
You(H) be-PST-(2H) 
“You were.’ 
(759) ke ch-al-ah? ; 
who(H) be-PST-GH) 7 
“Who was (he)? 
(760) 16 ke ch-e? 
You(NH) who be-PRES-(2NH) 
“Who are you?’ 


aich ‘is’: aich is defective in its distribution. It occurs with: 
(i) third person nonhonorific subjects: 
(761) o bimar aich 


be-PRES-3NH) 


he(NH) ill 
‘He is ill.” 
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(762) 0 ke — aich? 
he(NH) who be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘Who is he?” 


(ii) first and second person honorific “dative” subject constructions 
(which are treated as having a 3NH dummy subject): 


(763) ham-ra dhan _ aich-0 
I-ACC/DAT wealth be-PRES-(3NH + 1) 
‘T have wealth,’ 


(764) aha ke rog aich-0 
You(H) ACC/DAT disease be-PRES-(3NH + 2H) 
“You are ill/You have a disease.” 


(iii) third person nonhonorific demonstrative pronominal subjects oc- 
curring with 1, 2H and 3NH possessive modifiers: 


(765) i ham-ar —aich 
this I-GENIT be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘This is mine.’ 


(766) u_— ahdi-k aich 
that you(H)-GENIT be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘That is yours,” 


(767) i kak-ar aich/ch-aik? 
this who(NH)-GENIT be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘Whose is this?’ 


thik ‘is’: thik, a characteristic of the Brahmanie speech, is a full form of 
the verb ‘to be’ in Maithili, In affected styles, shik is optionally used as a 
copula in present-tense forms. However, it is a highly marked form, and 
its use is on the decline now; thik is systematically replaced by aich and 
ch- in all educated styles of speech: 


(168) i ki thiklaich? 
this what be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘What is this?” 

(769) i pustak thiklaich 
this book be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘This is a book.’ 
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(770) 0 ke _ thik-ah ~ aithlch-aith? 
he(H) who be-PRES-(3H) 
“Who is he?’ 









(771) 0 prop ik-ah ~ aithIch-aith 
he(H) professor be-PRES-(3H) 
‘He is a professor.” 


4799) 


(/72) 





be-PRES-(3NH + 3NH) 
‘Kathmandu is the capital of Nepal.’ 


Since thik is a full verbal form, all primary and secondary agreement 
affixes may be attached to it. However, as remarked above, these forms 
are highly marked — both castewise and stylewise: 





(773) 16 hun-k-ar ke  thik-hunhich-ahunh? 
You(NH) he(H)-GENIT who be-PRES-~(2NH + 3H) 
‘What are you to him?’ (i.e., ‘How are you related to him?) 
(774) aha ok-ar ke _ thik-iaikich-iaik? 
You(H) he(NH)- GE, who be-PRES-(2H + 3NH) 
“What are you to him? 





h- ‘is’: in contrast to the thik-forms, in rural and uneducated styles 7 
forms are quite commonly used in place of aich with 3NH personal or 
demonstrative pronoun noun phrases: 






(775) i h-ai? 
this what be-PRES-(3NH) 


“What is this?’ 
(776) u ke h-ai? 


he/that who be-PRES-(3NH) 
“Who is he/that?’ 


(777) u h-ai 
he(NH) be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘He is.’ 


(778) i kitab h-ai 
this book be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘This is a book,’ 
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rahe ‘was’: rah- OCCUrs in rural and uneducated styles as the past form of 
ohe (or of he, to be more exact): 


(779) ham rah-i 
| be-PST-(1) 
‘] was.’ 
(780) a-hit rah-i 
You(H)-EMPH be-PST-(2H) 
‘You too were.” 


(781) 0 rah-aith 
he(H) be-PST-(3H) 
‘He was (there).” 
(782) a. u rah-ai(k) 
he(NH) be-PST-(3NH) 
‘He was (there).’ 
b. ek-ta raja rah-ai(k) 
one-CLAS king be-PST-NH) 
‘Once there was a king.” 


ho and rah ‘will be’: ho and rah are the future forms of ch- to be’ and 
used in all styles in all persons, followed by appropriate agreement 
altixes: 
(783) ham hoe-blrah-ab 

1 be-FUT-(1) 

‘I will be.’ 
(784) 16 hoe-b-ahlrah-b-ah 

You(MH) be-FUT-(2MH) 

“You will be.’ 
(785) 0 hoe-t-ahlrah-t-ah 

he(H) be-FUT-(3H) 

‘He will be.’ 


are 





6.8.1.2 ch- ‘to be’ as a copula 
When used as a main verb, ch- ‘to be’ links, as a copula, a subject and a 
predicate nominal or adjective: 
(786) _bhagban namhar ch-athinhich-aith 

God big _ be-PRES-GH) 

‘God is great.’ 
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(787) nepal-ak raja dayalu ch-a 
Nepal-GENIT king kind b 
‘The King of Nepal is kind.’ 
Only simple existential construction: 


stances to assert the existence of a bei 
ch-verb: 


(788) bhaghan ch-aith 

God _be-PRES-(3H) p 

‘God islexists.” a (196) 
(789) pap ch-aik a 

sin be-PRES-3NH) s 

‘Sin is/exists. ee 09 


Constructions used as brief replies to questions also 
copula verbs: 
(790) ham ch-i 

I be-PRES-(1) 

‘I am.’ (in response to ke aich? “Who is. 
Note that even the question form is complement 
however, that both the question and the reply 
forms of such full forms as i ke aich? “Who is 

Different types of existential, equational, and 
make use of the verb ch: 
(i) Temporal existential: 
~ (791) ai sain ch-ai(k) 
today Saturday be-PRES-(3NH) 

“Today is Saturday.’ 
(792) bhoj sajh me hoe-t-ai(k) 

feast evening in be-FUT-(3NH) 

“The feast will be in the evening.’ 
(ii) Locative existential: 


(793) dol me pain ch-al 
bucket in wa 
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(vi) Inalienable possession: 


(804) 


(vii) Psychosomatic possession (“Dative” subject cons 


(807) 


(808) 


(809) 


hun-ka du-ta ob 
he(H)-ACC/DAT two-CLAS 
ch-ainh 

be-PRES-(3NH + 3H) 

‘He has two daughters’ 


ied hath chot = 


‘Your a are small.’ 


ok-ar kes ujjar ch-aik 
he(NH)-GENIT hair white be-PRES- 
‘His hair is white.’ 


hun-ka dukh — ch-ainh 


he(H)-ACC/DAT sorrow be PRES +a 


“He is sad (He has sorrow).’ 

to-ra utsah ch-auk — 
You(NH)-ACC/DAT energy be S 
“You are energetic (You have energy) 

ham-ra khusi aich Qs 

LACCIDAT happiness be-PRES-(3NH 

‘I am happy (I have happiness),’ 


6.8.2 ho- ‘to be’ as a stative main yerb 


ho- ‘to be’ is a highly idiosyncratic stative verb, When oe nt 
imperfective aspect marker -ait, it conveys a number of dil 


ings. Note that upon addition of an aspectual ma 
will automatically follow: 


(i) Generic: 


(810) 


gai ke narpir ho-it 


(ii) Process: 


(812) 


(iii) Iterative: 
(813) hun-ka 
he(H)- 
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(817) *gai ke narpir ho-it 
cow ACC/DAT tail -IM 


6.8.3 ho- ‘to become’ as a nonstative mail 


ho- ‘to become’ is a nonstative full verb. . 
obligatory aspect marker followed by an auxi i 
and other inflectional affixes. ho- as a full verb 


features markedly differentiate the nonstat 
stative ho- ‘to be’ on the one hand and from ch- ‘to 
on the other. 

ho- ‘to become’ has two alternants: ho- and : 
ho- occurs in compound verb expressions and is al 
present participle -ait in order to convey the pr 


(818) o barabar barahakim _ho-it 
he(H) always commissioner becom 
rah-ait ch-aith 
remain-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 


“He keeps on becoming a Commis ner 


beta raserase namhar ho-it 


son slowly big  become-PRE! 
aich : 


AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The son is getting taller day by day. 
0 dhanik ho-it 


he(H) rich  become-PRESPCPL a : 
“He went on getting rich.’ 


aha jaldi-e nik ho-it 
YYou(H) soon-EMPH good become-PI 
jae-b 

go-FUT-(2H) 

“You will go on eines well soon.’ 


bh-forms are more 





Sen aees 


ee 












, 
3 

F 

a 


The verb and the verb phrase 
probably to Hindi -na, e. g., Hindi fahalna “to walk’, Maithili 


ve constructions in Maithili differ from those in Eng- 
t manner. Thus, an infinitive construction such as ‘It 
to leave’ can only be realized in the form of a gerundial 


(see below) construction in Maithili: 





eed 


(827) jon-ak ja-eb —_ gaerkanuni aich 
ge-nai 
John-GENIT go-INF illegal be-PRES-(3NH + 3NH) 
’s going is illegal/It is illegal for John to go” 













infinitives, participal “full” infinitives end- 
n Maithili (see 6.9.3.2). 


ed by the addition of -ae-*° followed by bak lel/basie, ke, 
? t la par, and so on — the exact choice of which 
bic structure of the verb stem, the nature of the 
d/or the specific types of sentence construction. 
may not be bare after all. 

be | noted that a host of complex morphophonological 
in the formation of both bare and full infinitival forms 
be n n the appropriate places. 

s in Maithili precede the finite verbs in normal 









6.9.2 The “bare” infinitive 


The bare in 
special 
as nomin 








Ss differ distributionally from the full infinitives in one 
nlike the full infinitives, the bare infinitives are never used 


and modifiers/determiners. Thus the following [b] construc- 
tions are amatical: 
(828) a. dour-ab_ nik byayam 
tun-INF good exercise 
nik byayam 
good exercise 
‘To run is a good exercise.’ 
(829) a. daur-ait ghora 
run-PRESPCPL horse 
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b. *daur-ae ghora 
run-INF horse 
‘The running horse.” 


(830) a. has-ait baj-l-ah 
he(H) laugh-PRESPCPL speak-PST-(3H) 
b. *o has-ae baj-l-ah 
he(H) laugh-INF speak-PST-GH) 
‘He spoke laughing.” 


831) a. kam kha-eb nik 

less eat-INF good 
*kam kha-ae nik 
less eat-INF good 
‘It is good to eat less.” 


o 


The bare infinitival constructions may form a class by themselves, they 
are quite heterogeneous in character within the class itself. Different types 
of bare infinitival constructions which are in complementary distribution 
with each other may be said to exist in Maithili: 





Lype 1: 

Be Stem + -ae-(lel) + “finite verb” where the verb is usually a 
verb of motion, such as a ‘come’, ja ‘go’, kah ‘say, etc. 

(i) Stem + -ae-bak-lel + “finite verb” if the stem ends in @ or 0 

(iii) Stem + -0-bak-lel + “finite” verb” everywhere else. 





Examples: 


(832) 0 sinema dekh-ae (lel) ge-l-ah 
dekh-bak lel 
*dekh-ae-bak lel 
he(H) cinema see-INF for go-PST-(3H) 
‘He went to see a movie.” 
(833) hun-ka kha-e lel kah-iaunh 
kha-e-bak lel 
*kha-bak lel 
*kha-bak lel 


he(H)-ACC/DAT eat-INF for say-IMP-(2H + 3H) 
‘(Please) ask him to eat.’ 


(834) jumrati sabdin — daru 
Jumrati every day wine 





aich 


go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
daily to drink/for drinking wine.’ 


There is an abundance of variation in the use of these forms. Unfortu- 

- no socio analysis showing correlation between social 

‘ried out yet. It seems to me, 

infinitive forms having bak lel or ba me, ete., are most 

the Brahman caste speech (or the educated literary speech). 
Compare the following data: 


t the 


lat thi 


] 


the lel ai-l-ilae-l-ahti 


come-PST-(2H) 
ae-l-ahit (brahmanic) 
_ for come-PST-(2H) 
(nonbrahmanic) 


(brahmanic) 


what harm 
t is the harm in going there? 


(iia) Stem 


Mu ’” if the stem ends in @ or 0 
(lib) Stem + -0-bak + 


“finite ane everywhere else. 
With “dative” subject 
by the verbal endings) 
gation, nece 


may be “understood” but are retrievable 
he infinitival constructions of Type 2 denote obli- 
compulsion, etc.: 
(837) ham-ra ja-e-ke aich 
Jja-e-bak 
*ja-bak 
*ia-bak 
I-ACC/DAT go-INF AUX-PRES-(3NH + 1) 
‘I have to go.’ 
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to-ra parh-a(e) ke 
parh-bak 
*parh-ae-bak 
You(NH)-ACC/DAT read-INF 
ch-auk 
AUX-PRES-(3NH + 2NH) 
“You have to study,” 
hun-ka le-bak man ch-ainh 
li-a-ke 
*li-a-bak 
* li-ae-bak 
*li-bak 
he(H)-ACC/DAT take-INF mind AUX-PRES-(3NH + 3H) 
‘He wants to take/He has a mind to take.’ 


Type 3: 
(i) Stem + -ae-me + adjective 
iia) Stem + ae-ba- + adjective if the stem ends ina oro 
(iib) Stem + -0-ba-me + adjective everywhere else. 
Examples: 
(840) am kha-e-me nik __lag-al-0 

kha-e-ba-me 

*kha-ba-me 

*kha-ba-me 

mango eat-INP- in good feel-PST- (3NH + 1/2H) 
‘Mango was sweet to eat (to me/you).’ 

paisa di-a-me nik nai _lag-ait 

de-ba-me 
*di-ae-ba-me 
*dia-ba-me 

money give-INF-in good not feel-IMPERF 

ch-auk 

AUX-PRES-(3NH + 2NH) 

‘You don’t like to give money.’ 

i kitab parh-a(e)-me sugam aich 
parh-ba-me 
*parh-a(e)-ba-me 
*parha-ba-me 

this book read-INF-in 
‘This book is easy to read.” 


easy be-PRES-(3N H) 
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Type 4: 
Stem + -ae-bala + “finite auxiliary” 











Examples: 
(843) 16 li-a(e)-bala rah-e 
You(NH) take-INF-about AUX-PST-QNH) 
“You were about to take.’ 
(844) ham ch-al-ahit 
I ‘g0-INF- about AUX-PST-(1) 
‘I was about to go’ 
(845) 





takhan 
p Fs -about AUX- PST. -COND-(2H) then 





NONNEG,EMPH 
‘If you were about to study then only ...’ 


It should be mentioned that most such ‘about to’ a are built 

upon action verbs like ‘come’, ‘go’, ‘take’, ‘rise’, ‘read’, , etc. These 

sentences naturally convey a sense of possibility. 

Ty 
Stem 








BS: 
m + -ae + “finite modal verb” 


Examples: 

(846) ham-hii—hun-ka bhet-ae cah-ab 
*bhet-bak 

1-EMPH he(H)-ACC/DAT meet-INF want-FUT-(1) 
‘I too would want to meet him,’ 


(847) aha i 





kaj ka-e sak-ait 
*kar-bak 
*kae-bak 
*ka-bak 
alia this work do-INF can-IMPERF 
Ch-1 
AUX-PRES-(2H) 
“You can do this work,’ 





Note that in order to express obligation 


bt touting or necessity (esp. the notion of 
ought to’), the Type 2 infinitival structure is used with a finite auxiliary 
verb cah-ab ‘to want’: 
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(848) ham-ra ab jae-(ke) cah-i 
Ja-e-bak 
*ja-e-(ke) 
*ja-bak 
*ja-bak 
]-ACC/DAT now go-INF  want-OPT-(1) 
‘T ought to go now.” 


(849) hun-ka san mot admi ke dour-ae-(ke) 
*daur-ae-bak 
he(H)-ACC/DAT like fat man ACC/DAT run-INF 
cah-i 

want-OPT-(3H) 

‘A man as fat as him ought to run.” 


(850) i khet liea-(ke) cah-i 
le-bak 
*li-a-bak 
*/i-ae-bak 
*/i-bak 
this field take-INF want-OPT-(1) 
‘T should/ought to take/buy this land.” 


Type 6: ’ 
(i) Stem + -ae-la-parlsa ... + “finite verb” if the stem ends in a or 0. 
(ii) Stem + -0-la-par/sd ... “elsewhere. 


Examples; 


(851) amerika ae-la par khusi bhe-l-0 
America come-INF at happiness become-PST- (GNH + 1) 
‘I was pleased to come/after coming to America.” 


(852) ahd ke dekh-la  s3_—bujhae-t-0 

*dekh-ae-la sd 

*dekh-a-la so 

You(H)-ACC/DAT see-INF from feel: FUT-(3NH + 2H) 


“You will understand/feel after seeing it” 


Type 7: 
In constructions with je ‘that’ complementizer the infinitive structure 
is of Type 4, ive. Stem + -ae-bala + “finite auxiliary’: 
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(853) bujha-it aich je rames 


appear-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH + 1) that Ramesh 
‘ ch-aith 








‘It appears (to me) that Ramesh is about/likely to go” 


54) ham-ar dharna je rames __ rah-ae-bala 
*rah-la par 
*rah-ae-ke 
*rah-bala 
that Ramesh live-INF-about 
galat__ch-al 
) wrong AUX-PST-(3NH + 1) 
t Ramesh was likely/about to stay proved 









ves in Maithili. They are: 
finitives. 





daur-ab ~ daur-nai ‘to run/running’ 
b ~ khae-nai ‘to eat/eating’ 
~ pi-nai ‘to drink/drinking’ 





Particinial infinitives are af oR os 
erewal infinitives are of two types: present participle and past partici- 
ple. The present participle infinitive ends in -ait, while the past participle 
infinitive ends in -al. 

B a brief discussion of geru 
structions in Maithili. 








ndial and participial infinitive con- 





6.9.3.1 Gerundial infinitive 


Gerundial infinitives are, as a matter of £ ac’ 
may act as the subject of a sentence: 


t, derived nominals, and they 
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(856) tahl-ab barhiya byayam aich 
tahal-nai 

*1ahl eb 

* tahl-ait 

walk-INF good — exercise is-(3NH) 
‘To walk/walking is a good exercise.” 


(857) bhore bhore muh — dho-eb nik 
dhoe-nai 
*dho-it 
early in the morning mouth wash-INF good 
‘To wash/washing the mouth early in the morning is good.’ 


Gerundial infinitives may also act as the complement of a subject: 
(858) hun-ka pit-ab aha-k galti 
pit-nai 
*pit-eb 
*pite-nai 
*pit-ait 
he(H)-ACC/DAT beat-INF you(H)-GENIT mistake 
bhe-I-0 


become-PST-(3NH + 2H) 
‘To beat him was your fault.’ 


6.9.3.2 Participial infinitive 


6.9,3.2.1 Present participle 


As has been stated above, present-participle infinitives end in -aif. Con- 
sider, however, the following sentences: 


(859) kha-it ch-al-ah 
eat-IMPERF AUX-PST-GH) 5 
‘He was eating/He used to eat. 


(860) _kha-it baj-l-ah 
*khae-nai 
*kha-eb 
eat-PRESPCPL speak-PST-3H) 
‘He spoke while eating.” 


(aspectual -ait) 


(infinitival -ait) 
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Present-participle infinitives may therefore act as ad 


(861) ham daur-ait ae-l-ahit 
*daur-ab 


‘He came laughing.’ 


aha bimar bujha-it ch-i 
*bujha-eb 
*bujhae-nai 
bays ill sen AUX-PRES GH 


constructions, a present-participle infinitive must pr 
modifies: 
(864) has-ait ch3ra ke 
*has-ab 
*hds-nai 
laugh-INF boy ACC/DAT see-PST-(1 + 
‘I saw the boy who was laughing/I saw 


But if the present-participle infinitive verb precedes the | 
then it acts as an adverb: bart 
(865) chira ke dour-ait h 

boy ACC/DAT run-INF see-PS 

‘I saw the boy running.’ 


6.9.3.2.2 Past participle 


(866) 


Notice that these 


ified further by sucl pattitive € 


a good manner’, best 
(868) i khat 


(ii) Adverb — 
(869) 


(870) 
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(872) dokan band kae-l 
*hearab 3 ae 
*kae-nai 
*kar-ail 
shop closed do-PSTPCPL go-! 
‘The shop was closed (by someo: 


6.9.4 Gerundial or participial? 


Compare the following sentences: 


(873) a. ai ch3ra-k —— dour-ab 
dour-nai 
*daur-ait 
*dour-al = Sil 
this boy-GENIT run-GER INF I-A 
lag-al-0 
feel-PST-(3NH + 1) 
‘I didn’t like this boy’s running.’ 
. Sabdin ham ai ch5rake 


everyday I this boy ACC/DAT 
dekh-ait —ch-i-0 
see-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1 + 3NH) » 
‘I see this boy running every day.” 
(874) a. hun-k-ar hds-nai 
has-ab 
*hds-ait 
*has-al ta 
he(H)-GENIT laugh-GER INF good 
‘I liked his smiling/laughing.’ 
. hun-ka hds-ait 
*has-ab : 





Chapter seven 
Adverbs, postpositions, clitics, inter 
and particles 


7.0 Introduction 


A number of elements have been grouped together in t 
elements are heterogeneous in their grammatical and : 
they have been grouped together here purely for 


7.1 Adverbs 


are onty a few items whose sole fimnotiont is adverbial, 
may, however, play an adverbial role wit ; 
sider, for instance, the following sentences: 


(877) o ekaek  aib_—_ge-l-ah 
he(H) suddenly come go-PST-(3H) 
“He arrived all of a sudden.” 
(878) ona nai kar-u 
that way not do-IMP-(2H) 
“Don’t act like that,’ 
(879) mandal-ji nik likh-ait ; 
Mandal-HP well write-IMPERF AUX-PI 
“Mandalji writes well.’ ; 
(880) hosiyari s3 kaj — kar-ab 
_ carefully work do-FUT-(2H) 
‘Do the job carefully.’ 
(881) 


(882) 
‘He ariel ct 


In sentence [877] ekaek *s 4 

way’ is a demonstrative (ren 

[879], nike ‘well’ is an adjective 

carefully’ is a noun (wl 

hosiyar ‘careful’) plus the 

in [981], daurait is a pre 

and in [882], pahine “first 
Morphologically, adver 

ative, i.e., those which 

which are derivable from 

a brief discussion of thi e two. 


The nonderivative 
these forms is that: 
these may be coupe aaa 3 


day’; parsu “da 
resurka ‘year b 


angutti ‘early mor 
ularly’; kahi) 
A few of th 
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(886) barmahal tahi-al kar-u 
regularly walk-PSTPCPL do-IMP-(2H) 
‘Walk regularly.” 










(887) abi-hah 
at once come-FUT IMP-(2MH) 
‘Come at once.” 
(888) angulti-e ge-l-ah 
early in the morning-EMPH go-PST-(3H) 
‘He left early in the morning.’ 
(889) kahiyokahiyo ab-ait rah-u 





sometimes come-PRESPCPL remain-IMP-~(2H) 
‘Keep coming sometimes.’ 


nic ‘low; below’; nica ‘downward’; lag “near; 
side’; oi par/oi kat “that side; across; bahar! 
; bhitar/bhitri ‘inside’; anta ‘elsewhere’; ete. 









dhoti_ nica sasair ge-l-ainh 


IT dhoti downward move go-PST-(3NH + 3H) 








lag nai a-u bahr-e 
nuch near not come-IMP-(2H) outside-EMPH 
rah-u 
live-IMP-(2H) 
‘Do not come too close; stay outside.’ 
(892) Oo anta rah-ait ch-aith 
he(H) elsewhere live-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(GH) 
‘He is not from here.’ (lit.: ‘He lives elsewhere.’) 





ab of manner: ekaek ‘suddenly’; bhane ‘rightly’; jaldijaldi “quickly; 
habar instantly; quickly’; nahiinahii ‘slowly; gracefully’; kelebale 


secretly; quietly;’ phusurphusur “‘whisperingly’, 









Maithili he phenomenon of reduplication in most adverbs of manner if 
Ma 


Th a sacle i 4; : i jadi 
Maithili What needs to be indicated, however, is the fact that while jadi 
soon’ may stand on its own, other adverbs cannot. Thus, Aabar and phit- 
sur are meaningless words in Maithili. Examples: 
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(993) ki habarhabar baj-ait ch-i? 
Y what quickly  speak-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 
‘Why (do you) speak so fast?’ 


(894) rames-ak kaniyad phusurphusur baj-ait 
Ramesh-GENIT wife  whisperingly speak-IMPERF 
ch-aith 


AUX-PRES-(3H) 

‘Ramesh’s wife speaks whisperingly, i.e., softly.” 
(895) bhane  kah-al-iainh 

rightly say-PST-(2H + 3H) 

‘You said it rightly (to him). 
(896) kalebale cail a-u 

secretly walk come-IMP-(2H) 

‘Come back quietly/secretly.” 


7.1.2 Derivative adverbs 


Derivative adverbs are those which are derivable from a noun, pronoun, 
adjective, or verb. These are discussed below. 





7.1.2.1 Pronoun-adverbs 


Pronoun-based adverbs are derivable from demonstrative, relative-correl- 
ative, and interrogative pronouns. q , : 
Demonstrative pronouns as adverbs; efa(e) “here; at this place Hi ota( e) 
‘there; at that place’; ekhanlakhanlakhni “now, at this time’; ena ‘in this 
way/manner’; ona ‘in that way/manner’; emhar ‘in this direction’; omhar 
‘in that direction’. 
A few of these are illustrated below: 


(897) malik jar me ota ss eta cail ab-ait 
master winter in there from here walk come-IMPERF 
ch-aith 


AUX-PRES-(3H) - 
‘The master comes back here from there in winter. 
(898) ham ekhan nai #-b 
I now not come-FUT-(1) 
‘I will not come now.’ 
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po ena nai kar-t-ah 
if he(H) this way not do-F 
ona nai kar-b-ainh 

that way not do-FUT-(I +. 

‘If he doesn’t act like this I t 


that direction from I 
“You come from this direction 


takhonitakhni ‘then: at that time’: Shia ‘which di 

tahiya ‘that day; on that day’; jena ‘in which way/m 

way/manner’; jemhar ‘in which direction’ ... temhar 
The following examples illustrate thems 


(901) = aha 


“Where. you ey Igo ane nn 


(002) ahd on Fok ham 
you(H) when say-IMP-(2H + 1) I 
ch-i 

be-PRES-(1) 
“Whenever you say I am — ae 


ae 


jena kah-l-ahii tena kae-l-ahit 
as say-PST-2H) so do-PST-(1) 
“As you said so I did.’ 


| interrogative pronouns: 


kak chanlkakhni ‘when; at 
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(913) aha kam khae-l-ahit 
you(H) less ane 
“You ate less.” 
(914) khali_parhb-e kar-ait 
only read-EMPH do-IMPERF 
kaj-o (kar-ait 
work-EMPH do-IMPERF 
‘Do you study only, or do you work 


% ; where up to. 
7.1.2.3 Postpositional adverbs a | ‘How far/up | 


Such adverbs are usually made of a nominal (i.e. 
tive) followed by any one of a host of postpositic 


Noun + postposition 

(915) sabdhani s3- jab 
care from go-FUT-(2H) a 
“Go carefully.’ (lit: “You will go carefully. 

(916) rait ké nai a-u 
night ACC/DAT not come-IMP-2H)- 
“Don’t come at night.’ 

(917) sajh dhair rah-ab 
evening until live-FUT(1) 
‘T will stay until the evening.” 

(918) 0 ~~ purub bhar ge-I-ah — 
he(H) east in the direction of oa 


“He went eastwards.” 

(919) 0 khet dis = 
he(H) field in the direction of go-PST+’ 
“He went toward the fields.’ 


(920) ham-ar jamin ohi gach dhair aich 
I-GENIT land that tree upto b 
“My land is up to that tree.’ 


Pronoun + postposition 
(921) Kathi s3 ae-l-ahii? 


what from come-PST-(2H) 2 
“How did yor = means 


(925) 
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(931) pandit-ji  gair —parh-ait aib 
pundit-HP abuse read-PRESPCPL come PRC 
ch-aith 


AUX-PRES-(3H) 
‘Punditji is coming (while) abusing (someone).” 


(932) o bhair din baith-al rah-l-ah ‘A 

he(H) whole day sit-PSTPCPL remain-PST-(3 

‘He remained sitting the whole day.” , ‘ (939) 
(933) ham tren me sut-al ae-l-ahii 


1 train in sleep-PSTPCPL come-PST-(1) 
‘I came sleeping in the train.’ 


The conjunctive/absolutive particle ka(e), when used with a 5 (940) 
renders the verb adverbial in function, e. g.: 
(934) o kha ka ge-l-ah 
he(H) eat CP go-PST-(3H) 
‘He went after eating.” 








(935) 

(936) soic ka | 
think CP write- nee 2H) 
“Writ r thinking” 





Various types of subordinate clauses that have adverbial 
discussed in 9.6.3. 


2 Postpositions 


I have used the term “postposition” throughout the book 
familiarity on the part of the reader with regard to its mi 
might be as good a place as any to discuss it in some detail. 

Postpositions (unlike prepositions) always follow the noun | 
noun to which they are attached. They are ordinarily 
affixal, free morphs and even translate as full lexical items, e.| 









dokan sa 
shop from 
‘From the shop’ 


gam par 
village on 
‘At home’ 


ghar me 
house in 
‘Inside the house” 


Postpositions may combine with cas 


gach-ak far 
tree-GENIT under 
‘Under the tree’ 


ham-ra sa 
I-ACC/DAT from 
‘From me’ 


ram-ak bhai — 
Ram-GENIT brother 
‘For the sake of 


parhb-ak > 
read (Verbal noun) 
‘In order to study’ 


eS : ae 
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(046) ——_ghar-ak pachari me s¥ és agarilagulaga Game ‘in 
howse-GENIT behind in é “ 


(953) 


tar-ak 
‘The tobacco from underneath’ 


Occasionally, a complex noun phrase con 

ers may also be extended by postposition( fi i : 

(949) aha-k beta-k beti-k a | : ae ae ia 
you(H)-GENIT son-GENIT oper S 06) f he(H)-GENIT life 
‘For your son’s daughter’ ie 5 eae 

(950) ham-ra ghar-ak 


3 
J-ACC/DAT house-GENIT in fron) 
sd 


from 





ohi has-ait moaugi- os 
that laugh-PRESPCPL woman-GENIT : 
‘From out of the lap of that smiling woman” 


It may not be possible to enumerate the complete 
used in modern Maithili for the simple reason that 
a fixed and limited set; new postpositions are con 

the language by speakers of varying societal ; 

grounds. Thus, for instance, a set of at least eight 
may be in existence in Maithili for the English prep 
la, khatir, baste, hetu, nimitt, and karn 
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otaloi tha <ohi tham) ‘at the place of 


‘] will never come to your house now.” f ‘= 
upar ‘above’ 
(961) ham-ra s3upar ke? - 
1-ACC/DAT from above who 
‘Who is above me?’ 
pacharilpachulpacha (pedantic) ‘behind’ 
(962) ghar-ak pachu cor 


house-GENIT behind thief cane be 
‘A thief stood behind the house.’ 


tar ‘under; below’ 
(963) gach tar suit’ -rah-u 


tree under sleep live-IMP-(2H) 
“Sleep under the tree.’ 


(964) gach-ak lar me suit rah-u 


tree-GENIT under in sleep live-IMP-( 
“Sleep under the tree.’ 


Jore “together with’ 


(965) kak-ra jore ae-l-ah? 


who-ACC/DAT with come-PST-(2MH) 
“Who did you come with?’ 


sane ‘with’ 


(966) ham-ra sane cal-u 


I-ACC/DAT with walk-IMP-(2H) 
‘Come with me.’ 


mare ‘on account of” 
(967) dor-ak 





ee a 


a 


aeRO 


ae 


hina ‘without 


(968) 


bute ‘by’ 
(969) 


(972) 


(973) 
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‘in the judgment of? 


976) gonu jha lekhe gam — batah 
Gonu Jha in the judgment of village mad 
‘In the eyes of Gonu Jha all the people (of the village) are 
mad.” 

san ‘like 


hun-ka san bar kata _ bhet-at? 
he(H)-ACC/DAT like bridegroom where meet-FUT-GNH) 
‘Where can you find a bridegroom like him?’ 


dhair “up to; until’ 








(978) a. tisan  dhair cal-u 
ion upto walk-IMP-(2H) 
“Come up to the station.’ 
b. kahiya dhair rah-ab? 

when until live-FUT-(2H) 

“Until when will you stay?’ 
sdti (me) ‘in lieu of 
(979) 






sdtime bachi da de-O0 
oney in lieu of calf give give-IMP-(2NH) 
ve me the calf in lieu of money.’ 


tak (tori in colloquial styles) ‘until; up to’ 


(980) kahiya tori am 


tor-ait rah-b-e 
when until mango pluck-IMPERF live-FUT-(2NB) 
rau? 
VOC-(2NH) 
‘H 


ow long will you be plucking mangoes?” 

begar ‘without’ 

(981) radha-ji-k begar i kaj nai hast 

Radha-HP-GENIT without this work not be-FUT-GNH) 
“This task won't be accomplished without Radhaji.” 

par (me) ‘on the side of? 


(982) 0 hun-ka 


par me ch-aith 


he(H) he(H)-ACC/DAT on the side of be-PRES-(3H) 
“He is on his side.’ 
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}, kg ‘including” 
(083) hun-ka laka ke-gote 
7 he(H)-ACC/DAT including how many-CLAS 
bhe-l-ah? 
become-PST-(2MH) ; 
‘How many of you are there now including him?” 


haste ‘for’ 

(984) apna __ paribar-ak baste o bahut dhan Jama 
REFL family-GENIT for he(H) much wealth collect 
kae-l-ainh 
do-PST-(3H) 4 
‘He collected a lot of wealth for his family.’ 


tore ‘in lieu of 


(785) karja tare i gachi —_—iham-ar 
loan in lieu of this orchard I-GENIT 
bhe-l 


become-PST-(3NH + 1)_ ‘ : 
‘t claim this orchard in lieu of the loan. 
daldae “about” 

(986) gam ghar da kiuch kah-u 
village house about something say-IMP-(2H) 
‘Say something about our village. 

jakd ‘like’ 

(987) hun-ka jaka@ aha ké E 
he(H)-ACC/DAT like you(H) ACC/DAT 
chaj-at? 
suit-FUT-(3NH + 2H) _ Let 
‘It won’t suit you to act like him. 

(988) nik jak@ ja-u 
good like go-FUT-(2H) 

‘Go well. 


ka ‘at the rate of? 


(989) rupaiya ke tin ser_ ka nie 
rupee ACC/DAT three seer at the rate of brinja 
de-b-hak? 


ive-FUT-(2MH + 3NH) are z 
Will you sell at the rate of three seers of brinjal for a rupee: 
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(990) rait ka 





> nal a-u 
night during alone not come-IMP-(2H) 


‘Don’t con 








alone at night.” 





diya pathe-b 
n through send-FUT-(2H) 
“Send the letter through Janardan.” 





letter Janardi 


kat ‘beside’ 


kat me bais-ah 
beside in sit-IMP-(2MH) 








bhaka = a-u 
d-EMPH through come-IMP-(2H) 
hrough the courtyard (itself).’ 








da kalda ne a-u 
EMPH through come-IMP-(2H) 
“Come through the house (itself).’ 











(995) ghar lel ki  sanes kin-l-ahii? 
house for what gift buy-PST 


“What gift did you buy for the family?” 








sd (when a 


attached to a numeral followed by a classifier) ‘together with” 
(996) 





ac-gote $3 a-u 


five-CLAS together with come-IMP-(2H) 
Ce together with five people.’ 
lagallaga ka ‘including’ 


(997) nokar — laga das-gote —_ bhe-l-e 


servant including ten-CLAS become-PST-(2NH) 
You are now altogether ten including the servant.’ 
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nojim “as per 


bar 


bamojim aha nai sak-b-ainh 
you(H) not can-FUT-(2H) 
“You won’t be able to match him.” 


I 
998) hun-ka 


he(H)-ACC/DAT as per 






1 of 
ralla me ‘under the control of 





(999) u aikailh bauh ke palla me 
he(NH) these days wife ACC/DAT under the control of 





aich 
be-PRES-(3NH) 
“These days he is under the control of his wife.” 







wihe ‘in the direction of 





1000)  nak-e sojhe ja-u 
nose-EMPH in the direction go-IMP-(2H) 


‘Go straight in the direction of your nose. 


bic ‘between’ 


1001) i ham-ra to-ra 4 bic-ak ae 
this ILACC/DAT you(NH)-ACC/DAT between-GENIT 
gap aich 
talk be-PRES-(3NH) 

‘This matter is between you and me. 


blir ‘throughout’ 


(1002) rait  bhair parh-ait rah-l-ah nas 
he(H) night throughout read-IMPERF AUX-PST-G3H) 
‘He continued to study throughout the night. 


mahe ‘through’ 





(1003) anna mahe— a-u 
courtyard through come-IMP-(2H) 
‘Come through the courtyard.” 


bhare ‘on; in the direction of” 


(1004) muri-e 
head-EMPH on 
‘He fell headlong.’ 


bhare khas-l-ah 
fall-PST-(3H) 
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(1005) noker hathe samadh 


samet ‘including’ 
(1006) radha-ji_ amet _—khisia g 


‘Even Radhaji became angry. 
hoit ‘via’ 
(1007) ham bilet = hoit BH 
I England via come-FUT-(1) 
‘will come via England.’ 
sire ‘at the cost of 
(1008) t6 ai Basie: 
ihe 


eat-IMP-(2NH) F 
“Today you will eat at my cost.’ 


sikelsiko ‘in the direction of” 
(1009) kon siko 


hetu ‘for the purpose of” 


(1010) 0 anusandhan kar-bak ‘ 
he(H) research —do- a for 
ge-l-ah 
go-PST-(3H) 

“He went to Germany to do resea 
santa (pedantic) ‘after’ 

(i011) bhojan kae-l-ak 





ina 


" 


av 


eee 


pia 


Pa 


ad 





sibe ‘except 
(1012) — 


muhd ‘in the direction | 


(013) uttar muhe 
north facing ‘ 


soja me “before” 


(1014) ham-ra 
L-ACCIDA’ 


‘Don’t come to me. 


marphat ‘through’ 
(1018) kak-ra 
ho-, 
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Inclusive 

ram-o ‘Even Ram’ 

tor-o ‘Even to you(NHY 
ham-hii ‘Even 1 

10-hii “Even you(NH)’ 
o-ho ‘Even he (H/NH)’ 


In what follows, we wish to demonst 

phemes used to indicate emphasis in Maith 
scribed as clitics, and -hi, -hu, -he, and -ho sho 
tional affixes and not as clitics. We base the follo 
study by Zwicky—Pullum (1983). 


7.3.1 -e and -o as clitics 


In a study of the English negative formative n't, Zwic 
list a number of criteria for distinguishing clitics from 


and arrive at the rather unconventional conclusion that 


contracted auxiliaries (e. g., She's gone) are clitics, the 

negative n't (e.g., She hasn't gone) “should be t 

affix rather than a clitic (of any sort)” (Zwi : 
Not all of the criteria put forth by Zwicky—Pullum | 

in toto to the Maithili data; however, the prominent 

listed below: aha 


() degree of selection; 
(ii) arbitrary gaps in the set of combinations; and — 
(iii) _morphophonological idiosyncrasies, 


We will judge below the morphosyntactic behavi 


markers in Maithili in light of the above criteria, and 
tional evidence as well. ea 


(i) Degree of selection 


‘The none markers -e and -o exhibit y 
selection can attach to virtually any ory of tl 
guage. In other words, they can attach pron 1 
sumerale, verbs, adverbs, and so o n. The following. 


Pronouns 

| person ‘I? 

jam (NOM) 

ham-ra (ACCIDAT) 
hamr-el*ham-ra-e 
hamr-ol*ham-ra-0 
jam-ar (GENIT) 
hamr-e 

hamr-0 

4 Person (H) ‘he/she” 


Remote 

o (NOM) 

hun-ka (ACCIDAT) 
hunk-el*hun-ka-e 
hunk-ol*hun-ka-o 
hun-k-ar (GENIT) 
hun-k-ar-e 

hun-k-ar-o 

3 person (NH) 
Remote 


o (NOM) 


ok-ra (ACC/DAT) 


okr-el*ok-ra-€ 
okr-ol*ok-ra-0 
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lal ‘red’ 





lal-€ 
lal-o 
kari ‘black’ 
kari-e 
kari-o 
Numerals 
ek ‘one’ du ‘two’ 
ek-e du-e 
ek-o du-o 


ch-al-ah ‘was (3H) 
ch-al-ah-e 
ch-al-ah-o 





upar ‘above’ 
upr-e 
upr-o 








bahar ‘outside’ 





bahr-e 
bahr-o 
Compound verbs 
kha le-l-ainh ‘ate up (3H) 






eat take-PST-(3H) 

kha-e le-l-ainh 

kha-o le-l-ainh 

uth-a d-iaunh 

rise-CAUS give-IMP-(2H + 3H) 


uth-a-e d-iaunh 


‘cause to lift’ 


uth-a-o d-iaunh 





se ‘hundred’ 


S#-e 


S&-0 
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cail ge-l-an ‘went away (3H) 
bh — ge-l-ah ‘took away (3H) 
take gO- §T-(3H) 
uh 
b-e ge-l-ah 
la-0 gee l-ah 
Compound place and proper names 
umpur rampur-e rampur-o 
rampul 
ram-epur ram-opur 
rajnagar rajnagr-e rajnagr-0 
raj-enagar raj-onagar 
k Bes ta 
kathmandu kathmandu-e kathmandu-o 
kath-emandu kath-omandu 
ramotar ramotar-e ramotar-o 
ram-eotar ram-ootar 
Proper names and/or family names 
rames mist rames-e misr rames mist-e 
rames-o misr rames mist-O 
jha jha-e 
jha-o 
yadab yadb-e 
yadb-o 


By contrast, inflectional affixes exhibit a high degree of selection me 
extremely particular with regard to the host to which they can a - 
Take, for example, the future affix -af, which can attach only to verd 
stems of the third-person subject: 


(1017) oo le-t-ah 

he(H) take-FUT-(3H) 

‘He will take’ 
but not to those with first or second person subjects: 
(1018) ham  *le-t/le-b 

‘L will take’ 
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(1019) 16 *le-t-elle-b-e 
*You(NH) will take’ 


In a similar manner, the emphatic markers -hi, 


tached only to pronouns, and to no other grai 
The following data illustrate this peculiarity: 

1 person ‘T 

ham (NOM) 16 (NOM) 
ham-hi 16-hi 

ham-hii 10-hit 


2 person ‘you’ 

High honorific Honorific 

apne (NOM) aha (NOM) 
apna-hi a-hil*aha-hi 
apna-hii a-hil*aha-hii 

apne ké (ACC/DAT) aha ké (ACC/DAT) 
apne-hi-ké a-hi kél*aha-hi 


apne-hit-ké ahil kel*ohi-hi-ké 


apne-k (GENIT) aha-k (GENIT) 
apna-hi-k a-hi-k/*aha-hi-k 
apna-hii-k a-hii-k/*aha-hi-k 


3 Person/demonstrative pronoun 


Remote Proximate 
olu (NOM) i (NOM) 
o-he e-he 

o-ho e-ho 


ohi ké (ACC/DAT) ehi ké (ACCIDAT) , 
a-hi kél*ehi-hi kél*ai 


o-hi ké/*ohi-hi ké 
o-hu kél*ohi-hu ké 
(ii) Arbitrary gaps 


The data presented above amply demo 
ers -hi, -hu -he, and -ho exhib como rb 


ao ae eg category. 


tach only to 
that -he and -f 
pronouns, and indeed 
and -hu also attach 0 


pattern in that they attach to 1 


demonstrative pronouns im t 
forms. By contrast, -@ 


not attach to the nominative 


(ii) — ( 


The most conclusive evidet 
affixal) interpretation | ‘the: 
realm of morphophonemicss'® N 
no idiosyneratic m 


phonological changes 0 
cal properties of the 


isks preceding tl 
(in this case the empha 


than one syllable and 
*halla-elhalle ee 
*halla-olhallo Sea — 
*k5ra-e-lkare 

*k5ra-olkaro 

*ham-ra-elhomre 

*ham-ra-o oF 





(exceptionless) rule of schwa. deleti mn ( 
uVGaGVs. 


the final schwa ‘af a verbal/adverbialfnosalsil 
vowel-initial morpheme is added: 


(1023) ham-ar-e 
1-GENIT-EMPH 
(1024) pital 


(1025) —_pajar-a-eb 
light fire-CAUS (INF) 

(1026) utar-ab — utrab (Verb) 
alight-INF ‘to alight” 


(1027) kamar-o — kamro 
waist-EMPH ‘Even the waist’ 


(1028) Yadab-e — Yadbe 
Yaday-EMPH ‘Only Yadav” 

(1029) rajnagar-ak 
Rajnagar-GENIT 

(1030) bahar-o 


(Noun) : 


— rajnagrak 
‘of Rajnagar’ 
— bahro 
outside-EMPH — ‘Even outside” 
(1031) ——patar-e — patre (Adjective 
thin-EMPH ‘Only thin’ 
(1032) ujar-o = ujro 
white-EMPH ‘Even white’ 
and so on. 
By contrast, the idiosyncratic morphophonemic 
upon suffixation of -hi, -hu, -he, and -ho are more ty 


——— 
“= 


(1033) 


(1034) 


(1035) 


(1036) 


(1037) 


of a larger unil ot with 3 


to say, in kathon 
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(1042) hathi ‘elephant’ — hathini ‘female elephant’ 
(1043) pakal ‘ripe’ pakalha 


(1044) kari ‘black’ karikki 


‘the ripe one’ 


‘the black one (FY 


(1045) mati ‘soil’ matia ‘soily’ 
(1046) pagal ‘mad’ pagla ‘mad man’ 


pagli ‘mad woman’ 


f e or o does not activate the a— a rule: 





‘wood’ kathel *kathe ‘only wood’ 





kathol*katho ‘even wood’ 
bhat ‘tice bhatel *bhate ‘only rice’ 
bhato/*bhato “even rice” 
(1049) acar pickle’ dcare/ *acare ‘only pickle’ 
*3cre 
Scaro/ *dcaro ‘even pickle’ 
*3cro 












Maithili data calls for a “mixed” analysis of 
nili. It is suggested that -e and -o should be 
-he and -ho should be treated as affixes. 


sis, while -e and -o are analytic expressions 
n with the English -er and more as synthetic and 
ctival comparison might provide further support 













A hili are independent lexical items which express cer 
ns. These items occur either sentence-initially or as one-word 
noes. A few of them are listed here (note, however, that it may not 

be possible to gloss them accurately): a7 ‘What!’, bah “Bravo!” fal 


, chilchichilchialchiachia ‘Shame : t 
ahaloho ‘Oh!’, ahah ‘Oh nol’, ona Shame one aa 
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‘What!’ conveys surprise, shock, or disbelief: 
d ke J 
1050) a, 9 mair ge-l-ah! 
ey what he(H) die go-PST-GH) 
‘What! Did he die!’ 


(1051) az nai_ sun-l-ahiil 
what not hear-PST-(1) 
“What! I didn’t quite hear it? 


hah ‘Bravo!’ expresses admiration and appreciation: 
1052) bah, ahina — parh-ul 


bravo this way read-IMP-(2H) ? ai 
‘Bravo! Well done, go on reading like this! 


(1053) bah, khub ke-l! 
bravo much do-PST-(3NH) 
‘Bravo! Well done!” 


jalhit “Yes”: h3, which literally means “Yes’, conveys agreement; it may 
optionally be followed by a vocative particle. 
(1054) Ad (youu) ai sain ch-aik 
yes VOC(2H) today Saturday be-PRES-(3NH) 
“Yes, today is Saturday.” 


hi is accompanied by an affirmative nod: 


(1055) a. cal-ab nai? b. hii 
walk-FUT not yes 
‘Won't you go?” “Yes” 


: atte ise nt or dis- 
3hj denotes a negative answer and usually shows disagreeme 
confirmation: 


aib ge-l-ah? 


(1056) a. ki you, 0 jarmani 88 


what VOC(2H) he(H) Germany from come go-PST-3H) 
‘Hello you, did he come back from Germany- 
b. ahd, nai @-l ch-aith 
no not come-PERF AUX-PRES-GH) 
‘No, he hasn’t come.’ 
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hi, ¢ ui , or chiachia all convey an element of strong disap. 
prohibition, and even disgust: 






t6 kona ehan burh ke 
on you you(MH) how such old ACC/DAT 


>ST-(2MH + 3NH) 
on you; how could you push such an old man! 


ehan kaj nai_kear-il 
on you such work not do-IMP 


t ever do such a thing; it would be a shame to do so!” 
conveys sorrow: 


khais par-l-ah! 
, fall lie-PST-(3H) 
sad that he fell down!” 


poor 





ration for an object of beauty: 


gulab phule-l aich! 
d rose blossom-PERF AUX-PRES-<3NH) 


tiful these roses are!” 





and warnings: 


nai chub-ul 
C/DAT not touch-IMP-(2H) 


that wire!” 


= ‘pressions are used by Maithili speakers to convey 
tc. A few of them are illustrated below. 


teri ke (nahi expresse i i 
€ (nahi tan) expresses disgust and frustration: 


dhatteri ke. aha 
dhatteri ke, aha hun-ka ona nai 


you(H) he(H)-ACC/DAT that way not 


kar-iaunh 
do-IMP-(2H + 3H) 


“Leave him alone; i 
Leave him alone; don’t pester him like that!” 
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dhatteri ke nahi tan hun-ka pher 

he(H)-ACC/DAT again 
beti-e bhe-l-ainh 
daughter-EMPH become-PST-GNH + 3H) 
‘Damn it, he got a daughter again!’ 


(1063) 


me gai (literally ‘mother (VOC, F))’ and bau hau (literally ‘father (VOC, 
)ME)y’ are interjections used to convey sudden pain, fear, and shock. 
: ‘< more often used by female speakers while bau hau is used mainly 
ie speakers (apparently to appeal to parents — who are obviously 
esent there — for help as it were): 






by ma 





bau hau cot laig  ge-l 
father VOC(2MH) hurt attach go-PST-(3NH + 1) 
‘Oh father, I am burt! 


(1064) 


me gai khas-l-ahit 
mother VOC fall-PST-(1) 


‘Oh mother, I fell!” 


(1065) 


On the other hand, expressions like ma gai me, bau hau bau, or even 
» diya (lit.: ‘grandmother (VOC) grandmother’) may be used by 
if the pain is acute: 






(1066) me gai me chati_ cir-ne ja-it 
mother VOC mother chest pierce-PERF go-IMPERF 
aich! 
AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘Oh mother, it hurts me so!* (lit: “It is piercing my chest!’) 
(1067) daiya ge  daiya mar-l-ahit! 


grandmother VOC grandmother die-PST-(1) 
‘Oh grandmother, I am about to die!’ 


Young brides, leaving their parental home for the first time to join their 
nusband’s family, burst into tears and ery bitterly using ma ge me, diya 
ge diya, and so on. 


Modes of greeting in Maithili also involve the use of a few frozen 
expressions. Today, educated speakers both offer and receive namaskar. 
Ponam <prandma) is used to greet senior people deserving more respect. 
However, the rural people use a petrified expression like gor lag-2i(t/ chi 
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> “‘Ltouch your feet’); someti 
} ; sometimes, they use a speci ing li 
: : . they use a special gree 
a to greet hermits. —a enor 
hose si 













uations W here the rank of the interlocutors is rather } 

a vague ki yau (what (VOC, 2H)) “What then; Hello 

ircumstances, the speaker both offers and receives ki ys F 
a word for “good bye’, the speaker of Maithili aa 

re and uses namaskar or parnam as the case may 

/accha ta “Well then’, and makes an aretciine 








dhur, dhur re 
cow) ho, ha re; hahaha 
alo) bahat: bahat ne, (bullock) 9; ore 









two types of pa 





sles will be di q i 
Socom, Ue tyres scussed. These are: (i 
ilic particles, and (ii) vocative particles. . 


7.5.1 Honorific particles 







a oe ae in one convey Politeness and deference 

be ne trait in Maithili and other Indo-Aryan 
Sipe ae pence particles which follow the 
= e rather unglossable) ji, s@heb, and 


a. Jenardan-ji ‘Janardan’ 
Janardan-HP 

b. radha babu ‘Radha’ 
Radha HP 





(1069) a. mandal-ji 


a caste name-HP 


‘Mandal’ 
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b. jha-ji ‘Jha’ 
a caste name-HP 
daktar s@heb ‘Doctor’ 
doctor HP 
b. prophesar s@heb ‘Professor’ 
professor HP 
a. babu-ji ‘Father’ 
father-HP 
b. mama-ji 
maternal uncle-HP 


‘Maternal uncle’ 


sentences (1068— 1071] demonstrate that the honorific particles may fol- 
crst names [1068], last names [1069], occupational titles [1070], and 





kinship terms [1071]. 

\ few honorific particles, €. g., S7t <$1T) ‘Mr.’ and srimati (srimatty “Mrs.” 
may precede the first names when last names also occur, or the last names 
(note that in both cases the last names may already be suffixed with ji): 


1072) ab sri janardan mandal-ji_ __ baj-t-ah 
now HP Janardan Mandal-HP speak-FUT-(3H) 
“Now Mr. Janardan Mandal wiil deliver a speech.” 


BR) au sri jha-ji sa —_paricay 
come-IMP-(2H) HP Jha-HP from acquaintance 
karb-ait ch-i 

do-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 

‘Come, I will introduce you to Mr. Jha.’ 


srimati mina jha nami daktar ch-aith 
Mrs. Mina Jha famous doctor be-PRES-(3H) 


‘Mrs. Mina Jha is a famous doctor.’ 


(1074) 


_srimay also be used for women holding high positions, in wikh ae 
it may not be necessary to highlight the marital status: 


ab prophesar sri mina jha kiuch kah-a 
now professor HP Mina Jha something say-INF 
cah-ait ch-aith 

want-IMPERF AUX-PRES-GH) 

‘Now professor Mina Jha would like to say 


(1075) 


a few words.” 
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For young unmarried girls, it is customary to use Kumari (lit. young pational titles * ‘Clerk’ 
maiden’): 1. kirani-ji (clerk-HP) or © 3 
i, ee j (priest-HP) Priest 
(1076) Kumari rama sarma — Iaja-it ch-aith D. fee (student-HP) ‘Student’ 
HP Rama Sharma shy-IMPERF AUX-PRES.(3H) a. 
“Miss Rama Sharma is shy.’ Last names z 
53) - acne (Das-HP) ‘Das 
babu, too, may precede the first names y hen last names also Occur: ot) b. he i (Jha-HP) Jha : 
(1077) babu janardan mandal (Yadav-HP) —— 





MiP Janardan a este name 1 English words are used as titles, it is preferable to use 
‘Janardan Mandal’ Eng 


, as will be apparent below 










In order to show extreme Politeness and deference, honorific Particles 
may be used both before and after the first and last names: 


(1078) babi 





1 for a white man in British India) occurs mainly 


ramswarup yadab-jj onal occupations which are represented by the use of 


HP Ramswaroop 4 caste name-HP 
‘Ramswa Toop Yaday’ 


ords 








nes Peet : ktar seheb “Doctor’ 
(1079) ‘rimati kabita da 4) ‘ 
Mrs. Kabita ac ste name-HP ‘ stheb ‘Vice-chancellor’ 
ae ; } : 
‘Mrs. Kabita Das a 


ancellor HP 


hisar seheh ‘Officer’ 
on of the distributional Semantics of the honor- 
uch follow different terms. 






Below is a brief 


o 

















SAA &. draibhar s@heb ‘Driver’ 
: = driver HP 
Most prolific of al] honorific Particles, and Can collocate with a 
Orts of terms. The following €xamples illustrate: a : ith indigenous train- 
5) a eee : ical practitioner (with indigeno 
"eas (1085) a, baiji A medica P 
ing) 
(1080) a. pita-ji (father-Hp) ‘Father’ b. mantri-=ji “Minister” a nt 
y : j : 3 itic educationa 
b. Mata-ji (mother-HPp) ‘Mother’ C. Sastri-ji “Shastri (a ete ae aaa 
©. kaka-ji (uncle-HP) ‘Uncle’ : system) 
d. bhai-ji (brother-Hp) (Elder) brother’ " : 5: 
; s seheb is also used with a few kin terms: 
Personal names i 
(toes (1086) 2. bhai = sphes Sete 
(1081) a, rames-ji (Ramesh-Hp) ‘Ramesh(My’ b. sasur seheb ‘Father-in-law 


b. sita-ji (Sita-HP) ‘Sita(F) c: sala s@heb “Brother-in-law’ 
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but not 





d. *pita seheb ‘Father’ 
e. “mata sxheb ‘Mother’ 









eb can also follow a few feminine terms, especially those represented 
by borrowed English words: 
(1087) a. daktar-ni swheb ‘Doctor’ 
doctor-F HP 
b. mantra-ni_ sxheb ‘Minister (also, the wife of the minister)’ 
minister-F HP 


One interesting feature of s@heb should be noted. Unlike Ji, seheb can 
stand on its own and not have the occupational title or the last name 
precede it; in such instances, se@heb may be construed as representing a 
contracted form of ‘title + s@heb’, as illustrated below: 
(1088) a. s@heb cail ge-l-ah ki? 

officer walk go-PST-(3H) what 

‘Has the officer left?’ 
. *fi cail ge-l-ah ki? 


o 


(1089) a. seheb bhitr-e ch-athunh? 
doctor inside-EMPH be-PRES-(3H) 
‘Is the doctor still in?” 
b. *ji bhitr-e ch-athunh? 
Sentence [1088a] would be so glossed into English when it is used to 
inquire with a peon about a certain officer in a government office; simi- 
larly, sentence [1089a] would be so glossed into English when it is used 


to inquire with an assistant if the medical doctor is still inside the dispen- 
sary room. 


7.5.1.3 babu 


babu (lit. ‘father’) collocates mos 


aaa tly with first and last names, and never 
with kin terms and professiona 


| titles using borrowed English words: 


(1090) a. rames babu ‘Ramesh’ 
b. radha babu “Radha’ 
c. mandal babu ‘Mandal’ 
d. yadab babu “Yadav’ 
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(1001) a. *kaka babu ‘Uncle’ 
5, *mama babu ‘Maternal uncle’ 
c. *bhai babu ‘Brother’ 
*dairektar babu ‘Director’ 





(1092) a. ; oa . 
b. *hhais canslar babu Vice-chancellor 


Those professional occupations which use indigenous vocabulary as la- 
hels are followed by babu: 


(1093) a. kirani babu “Clerk” 
b. purhit babu ‘Priest’ 
& dbroga babu ‘Police officer’ 
d. okil babu ‘Lawyer’ 


Finally, as its literal gloss implies, babu can never cooccur with a feminine 
name or title: 


(1094) a. *sita babu ‘Sita’ 
b. *mantrani babu ‘Minister’ 
c. *daktarni babu ‘Doctor’ 
d. *mastarni babu ‘Teacher’ 





fo conclude, the factors which govern the choice of the honorific par- 

ticles are essentially those which govern the use of honorific verbal inflec- 

uons. In other words, the use of an honorific particle with a term would 
automatically trigger the non-optional use of the honorific verbal inflec- 
tions. This is illustrated below: 

(1095) daktar seheb aib  ge-l-ah/ *ge-I-0 
doctor HP come go-PST-(3H) go-PST-(3NH) 

‘The doctor has arrived.” 

(1096) janardan-ji _prophesar ch-aithl *aich 2 
Janardan-HP professor be-PRES-(3H) be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘Janardan is a professor.” 

(1097) kirani babu hisab thik kae-l-ainhl — *kae-l-ak 

clerk HP accounts right do-PST-(3H) do-PST-(3NH) 

‘The clerk settled the accounts.’ 


Alo, in addition to being used in voeative terms of addr oa eden 
with one of the honorific particles can also serve as subject or object: 
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19: radh oats 
(1098) se (Vocative) 104) rau chora 6 kek-ar beta 
Radha-HI VOC(NH) boy you(NH) who-GENIT son 
‘Radha! ch-e? 













(1099) be-PRES-(2NH) 


(Subject) 
Boy! Whose son are you?” 

ences {1101—1104] illustrate that there is a close correspondence be- 

ween onorificity of the vocative particles on the one hand and that 

of the various second person pronouns (along with their corresponding 

verbal agreement inflections) on the other; thus, one cannot use rau (VOC 

ith apne (2HH) or ahd (2H), and so on. 





(1100) ham 





‘ kailh Janakpur me 
ACCIDAT yesterday Janakpur in 
(Object) 





(ii) For women by men and women: 


(H)H ae 
An MH hae 
A num : ; 
2 Their appropriate selec- NH gae (also ge) 


contrast of the 
vocative forms depend on 





ae kaki emhar a-u 
VOC(H) aunt in this direction come-IMP-(2H) 
‘Aunt! Please come here.” 





1106) hae kaniya kanek pain  lab-ah 
(MH) bride a little water bring-IMP-(2MH) 
‘Dear bride! Please bring some water.’ 








(1107) gae me kata ch-e? 
VOC(NH) mother where be-PRES-(2NH) 
hia ae-l-ahii? ‘Mother! Where are you?” 
B u [) when come-PST-(2H) (ui) For men by women: 
en did you come? 
(1102) a een (H)H Ps 

i MH hau ~ ho 

NH rau ~ ro 





0-IMP-(2HH) Pes . 7 ; hes am 
30-IMP-(2HH) The above vocative forms are quite constrained in their usage. For in 


(1103 h ; ie Sa ee stance, a woman uses ae for males (especially of her husband’s home 
aa te cama budhna 16 kata ge-l Village); haw and rau, however, are used for males who come from her own 
ok ara il Budhna you(MH) where go-PERF home village and/or nearby villages. The following examples illustrate: 
t-al-ah? es ; . 
| AUX-PST-(2MH) . (Ce baua kiek kan-ait ch-i? 


VOC(H) child why cry-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 
‘Dear child! Why are you crying?” 


| ‘Budhna! Where had you been?’ 
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(1109) 


(1110) 
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hau munsa_ kata 


rau ch3ra kanek emhar : 
VOC(NH) boy alittle in this direction come-I 
‘O boy! Come here a little!” 


rah-ai(t) i 
VOC(MH) male where live-IMPERF AUX? 
“O male! Where do you live?’ 

















Chapter eight 
Sentence types 


8] Introduction 





Three major sentences types will be ¢ 
declarative, imperative, and interroga 
will i slag be deere 












ae a déciaeuill sentence is typ 
interrogative sentence is typically used. 
tive sentence is typically used to 


(II) = ah nik — kae-l-ahit 
you(H) good do-PST-(2F 
‘You did well/a good # 


(1112) a. aha kata ja-it 
you(H) where go-I 
“Where are you 
b. i ahd-k al 
this you(H)-GENIT b 


‘Is it yours? 


(1113) a. bhag-O 
run-away-IMP- 
‘Get out!’ 
b. nai ja-u 
not go-IMP-(2 
‘Don't go? 

















































[I111] shows that a co 
order (with the ver > ag 
(shown by lack 
one use, that 
(1112a] shows 
Verb word order 
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ji hun-ka lara 
other hand, has the same word order as [1111] but lack b. eae net AS AT. bea 
and has a rising intonation, and it is typically associated you : CID: ¥ 
Question type sentence. [1113a] consists of an imperat 3 


has the same construction, but also contains a preverbal ‘You 
bial. Both sentences are of the imperative type and are 
directives to the addressee(s). 

Sentences [1111-1113] also show that these sentence typ 
exclusive in their distribution: none of these sentences can 
belong to two different syntactic types. 

A detailed description of the three major sentence 


given in 8.2; a few minor sentence types of Maithili will 
8.3. 






ji) A declarative sentence has the same 










clause: 

(1116) 0 kah-l-ainh jeé- a8 

"—he(H) say-PST-(3H) that he(H) 
‘He said that he will come ton 













It is interesting that the sentential cor 
‘1116, since in a verb-final language 
ordinarily be expected. Such an ordering 
(1117) 0 kailh au-t-ah 

he(H) tomorrow come 
‘He said that he will come 
he said.” 








8.2 Major sentence types 











8.2.1 Declarative 











A declarative sentence is the least marked, the most basic, ai 
widespread form of clause observed in the Maithili lang 
following characteristics: 






(iv) A declarative sentence has a 

























(1118) a. ham ja-it ch-i_ 
(i) A declarative sentence has the unmarked word order S 1 go-IMPERF AUX 
(1114) a. ham bidyarthi ch-i ‘T go. 
I student be-PRES-(1) b. 16 kailh : 
S Complement (O) V you(NH) tomorrow 
‘I am a student,’ “You will go ton 
b. o skul  ge-l-ah c. aha ; sab am 
he(H) school g0-PST-(3H) you(H) all m 
S Oo Vv “You ate up all 
“He went to school.’ = 
(v) A declarative sentenc 
(ii) Bo 





th the subject and the object control the verb a: 
ve sentence (as a matter of fact, verb agreement is 





types are formed: 
declarati 
















0 1119) a, aha 
general rules of verb agreement as discussed in chapter 6); ee a 
7 4 
(1115) a. ham to-ra kitab de-l-iauk 4 ‘Are you 
k you(NH)-ACCIDAT book give-PST-(I + 2N b. ja-u 
10 V 4 


‘I gave you the book.’ 








nce [1119a] is declarative in form, but the addition of a new Prosodic 
(1. ¢., msing intonation) converts it into an interrogative Sentence, 
| onominal sub. 


ology, Sentence 









manner, by suppressing! the second person pr 
ou H) and by adding a special verbal morphe 
119b] becomes an imperative clause 


8.2.2 Imperative 





re unique in Maithili: they tend to stand apart 


ions in other languages. Imperatives differ from 
ives in the lollowing respects: 













ct pronouns, In Maithili imperatives, the second- 
(which represent the addressee) are Suppressed,? 
is felt systematically in the verbal category which car- 
reement affixes: 





-~(2NH) 


nstructions also reflect the existence of an ante- 





a-u 
48 come-IMP-(2H) 
‘Come yourself? 





© Possessives also hint at the subject-pronoun which is “under- 
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le-O 
&) pan fe 
RE FL-GENIT take-IMP-(NH) 


Take your (own)! 


apna ke hat-a-u 
REFL ACC/DAT move-CAUS I-IMP-(2H) 
‘Remove your (own) self?” 








(ii) Special verbal morphology. An imperative sentence in Maithili does 
slways have a completely affixless verb phrase. Only those impera- 
: é completely affixless verb forms whose suppressed subject hap- 
e the second person nonhonorifie pronoun: 








) hat-0 
move-IMP-(2NH) 
“Move!” 


1128) le-D 





-IMP-(2NH) 
Take!’ 





(1129) la-0 
bring-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Bring!’ 


(1130) pi-0 
drink-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Drink! 


oe : Seat? aud te 
There are, however, at least two verbs ending in a (i. &, = = = 
go) which show affixed imperative verb forms even with a second-pe 
son nonhonorific subject pronoun: 





(1131) kh*-o 
eat-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Eat!’ 


(1132) jp 


go-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Gol 


: ; . . then the 
If the suppressed subject is a mid or high honotifie am 
Person and honorific agreement affixes are retained: 








(1134) 
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lab-ah 
b 


t IMP-(2MH) 
‘Bring! 





a-u 
come-IMP-(2H) 
“Come!” 


li-a 


take-IMP-(2H) 
‘Take!’ 








ji -h 
go-IMP-(2MH) 


‘Go!’ 


mission. af nerens hannsiGs. an y; : ‘ 
Omission of person-honorific agreement affixes is typical of causative 
verbs as well: : 





(1139) 


hat-a-0 
move-CA US-I-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Remove!’ 








h-a-0) 


-CAUS I-IMP-(2NH) 





read-CA US-II-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Teach (thro 


s.0.)! 








move-CAUS-I-IMP-(2H) 
‘Remove!’ 





hat-ab>-ah 
move-CAUS 1-IMP-(2MH) 
‘Remove!’ 
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parh-a-u 





read-CAUS I-IMP-(2H) 
‘Teach!’ 
1144) parh-ab°-ah 

read-CAUS I-IMP-(2MH) 
‘Teach!’ 

44) hat-bab’-ah 
move-CAUS I-IMP-(2MH) 
‘Remove (through s.0.)! 

146)  parh-bab§-ah 


i-CAUS II-IMP-(2MH) 
ach (through s.o.)! 






re 


_ 


Although tense and aspectual affixes are not maintained in simple verbs, 
, ined in complex verbal constructions ending in such verbs 
as rah ‘remain’, kar ‘do’. In other words, the point is that temporal and 
| affixes do not occur in individual imperative verbs, though they 
occur in the verbal complement of an imperative auxiliary: 














*hat-al-O0 
move-PST-IMP-(2NH) 


* lab? -ait-O0 


bring-IMPERF-IMP-(2NH) 


(1148) 


but 
lab" -ait rah-0 
bring-IMPERF remain-IMP-(2NH) 


‘Keep bringing!’ 


(1149) 


(1150) ae-| kar-0 
come-PERF do-IMP-(2NH) 


‘Come (regularly).” 


(Sl) kha-it rah-ah 
eat-IMPERF remain-IMP-~(2MH) 


‘Keep eating!’ 


(1152) a. tahl-all kar-u 


walk-PERF do-IMP-(2H) 
“Walk (regularly)! 
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_ khae-ne — ja-u 
eat-PERF go-IMP-(2H) 


‘Go on eating!’ 






g. The person-honorific agreement affixes for Object 
(which are always case-fixed) are retained in Maithili j impera- 





(1153) de-0) 
give-IMP-(2NH + 1) 
“Give (to me)! 
(1154) 


(H + 3NH) 





aining causative 





MP-(2H + 3NH) 
him) to rise (through s.o.)!? 











(iv) Semantics. 
antics. Imp y y have the inherent semantics of fue 


©, as it is anticipated that the request will 
we a time later than the time of re quest. However, Maithili 
uture” imperative affixes as Opposed to what might be 


ture. They are notionally 
be Carried out ata 
has distinc 
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fled the “immediate” imperative affixes. Compare the following senten- 
called the 
le-0 “Immediate” Imperative 
»-[MP-(2NH) 

‘Take!’ 


(1160) 





ta 


L-ihe “Future” Imperative 
take-IMP FUT-(2NH) 
‘Take!’ 








1162) — hat-ah “Immediate” Imperative 
move-IMP-(2MH) 
‘Move!’ 

63) hat-ihah “Future” Imperative 

move-IMP FUT-(2MH) 

M 


vel’ 





164) kar-0 “Immediate” Imperative 
do-IMP-(2NH) 


‘Do! 


165) kar-ihe “Future” Imperative 


do-IMP FUT-~2NH) 
‘Do!’ 


lus clear that sentences [1160], [1162], and [1164] imply that the requests 
ied out either at, or immediately following, the time of request, 
whereas sentences [1161], [1163], and [1165] imply that the requests be 
carried out at a time later than the time of request, or at a later time 
suitable to the addressee. 

(\) Negative imperatives. In negative imperatives of Maithili, the nega- 
lwe particle nai is in preverbal position, and the verb is in its imperative 
form: 








(1166) 


nai j-o 
not go-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Don’t go!” 

(1167) mat ja-u 


not go-IMP-(2H) 
‘Don’t go!’ 
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(1168) nai a-0 
not come-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Don’t come!’ 


(1169) nai a-u 
not come-IMP-(2H) 
‘Don’t come!’ 


(1170) nai hat-0 
not move-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Don’t move!” 


(1171) nai hat-u 


not move-IMP-(2H) 
‘Don’t move!’ 


8.2.3 Interrogative 


According to the type of reply expected, four types of interrogative sen- 
tences may be recognized in Maithili: (i) those that expect a positive or 
negative answer to the questioned statement are Yes—No Questions: 
these questions are neutral with respect to the answer the speaker expects 
and therefore will be called “Neutral Yes—No Questions”; (ii) those that 
expect a reply from an open-ended range of replies are “Information 
Questions”; (iii) those that expect as a reply the answer drawn from the 
list of mutually exclusive alternatives provided in the question are “Dis- 
junctive Questions”: and (iv) those that expect confirmation or diseon- 
firmation of statements made by the speaker are tag-like questions; these 
questions are however biased in that the speaker uses them to influence 
the hearer in favor of a Positive or a negative answer, and will therefore 


be called “Biased Yes—No Questions”, These sentence types are il- 
lustrated in [1172- 1175): 





Neutral Yes—No Question 


(1172) a. (aha) khae-l-ahiq? 
you(H) eat-PST-(2H) 
‘Did you eat?’ 
b. ki aha khae-l-ahii? 
what you(H) cat-PST-(2H) 
“Did you eat?’ 
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information Question 

a > ch-i? 
(ahd) ke Cc a 
you(H) who be-PRES-(2H) 
‘Who are you?’ 
b, kata jae-b? 

where go-FUT-(2H) 


9 
‘Where do you want to gor 


(1173) a 


Disjunctive Question " 
ji h-aith ki_ mair ge-l-ah? 
14) a, babu jibit-e ch-aith wir ge-t- 
ie father ali EMPH be-PRES-(3H) or die go-PST-(3H) 
ather alive ee ae 
‘Is your father alive or did he alae 
b ao lob ki kophi ki kokakolai 
es take-FUT-(2H) or coffee or coca-cola : 
‘Would you like to have tea or coffee or coca-cola? 





Biased Yes—No Question 
at ; )? 
1175) a. (u) ae-l-ai, nai (rau } 
“a he(NH) come-PST-(3NH) not VOC-(2NH) 
‘He came, didn’t he?’ 8 ae 
b. 0 cail ge-l-ah, _ sce (yau)? 
he(H) walk go-PST-(3H) really VOC-(2H) 
‘He left, really?’ 


8.2.3.1 The form of Neutral Yes—No Questions on 
; s—No questions 
The most striking property of one type of Neutral Yes q 
its rising final intonation: 
i i i? 

(1176) (aha)  cail _ae-l-ahii? ii 

you(H) walk come-PST-(2H) 

‘Did you come back?’ 
(1177) cah pia-b? ; 

tea drink-FUT-(2H) is 

“Would you like to have some tea? 


“bare” Yes—No Questions in that 
[1176] and [1177] may be described as “bare Yes—No Q' 
they lack the question word ki ‘what’. 
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Another type of Neutral Yes—No Question is characterized 
of a sentence-initial question word ki ‘what’ 


(1178) a 





bimar ch-aith? 
what he(H) very ill be-PRES-(3H) 
9° é 


‘Is he very ill? 


(1179) ki t6 Khae-l-e? 









what you(NH) eat-PST-(2NH) 
‘Did you eat?’ 
(1180) ki o-ho rah-aik? 


v 
‘Ww. 





he(NH)-EMPH be-PST-(3NH) 
e also there?’ 


Neutral Yes—No Question forms are also used for rhetorical questions: 


(1181) re, ham toh-ar bhauji 
VOC~(2NH) I you(NH)-GENIT brother’s wife 
ch-iauk? 
be-PRES-~(1 + 2NH) 

‘Oh ye, am I your brother’s wife?’ 













is being unjustifiably teased and 
ion being that he has no social 






1 wh 
ger boy — the implic: 





ns are formed with the use of k- proform question 
n words are: 
al interrogati 





ninal interr : ke ‘who’ and its accusative-dative form 
m’ and genitive form kakar ‘whose’; ki ‘what’, and kon ‘which’, 


erbial interrog ives: kakhan ‘when’: kahia ‘on which day’; 
komhar ‘in which direction’; kona ‘how’; kehan ‘of what 


' Inlerrogatives: kate(k) ‘how much/many’; katne/katni 
and so on, 


se are illustrated below: 





(1182) a. ke ae-l-ah? 
who come-PST-(3H) 
‘Who came? 


(Subject) 


haracter by the use 
and falling final intonation: 





_ kon  ch3ra phek-l-ak? 


_ kon  kitab le-b 


= 


= 
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a ke  tharh ch-aith? (Predicate Complement) 
he(H) who standing be-PRES-(3H) 
‘Who is he who is standing (there)?” 


. (t0) kak-ra de-l-hi? —_ (Indirect Object) 


You(NH) who-ACC/DAT give-PST-2NH + 3NH) 
‘To whom did you give?’ 


. (i) ka-kar kitab ch-aik? (Possessive Modifier) 


this who-GENIT book be-PRES-(3NH + 3NH) 
‘Whose book is this?” 


ki bhe-I? 


what become-PST-(3NH) 
‘What happened?’ 


b. ahd ki __ kin-l-ahii? 


you(H) what buy-PST-(2H) 

‘What did you buy?’ 

(Modifying a human noun) 
which boy throw-PST-(3NH) 

‘Which boy threw (it)?” 

(Modifying a non-human noun) 
which book take-FUT-(2H) 

‘Which book will you take?” 

(o) kakhan au-t-ah? 

he(H) when come-FUT-GH) 

“When will he come?’ 


In rural dialects, kekhni ‘when’ is used: 


. kakhni ae-l-e? 


when come-PST-(2NH) 
‘When did you come?’ 


. kahia ae-l-ah? 


on what day come PST-(2MH) 
“When did you come?’ 


. kahia sa dudh de-l-ak? 


on what day from milk give-PST-(3NH) 
‘Since when did (she) give milk?” 


. kata ge-l-ahii? 


where go-PST-(2H) : 
“Where are you?’ (Lit.: ‘Where did you go?’) 





o 
& 
~ 
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b. 0 kata 






he(H) where 


ih 








1 ge-l-ahii? 
come go-PST-(2H) 


back so soon? 


much soon how 


ow did you arrive 








Uy 


5] presupposes that so 





ody didn’t drink tea. 





tes nat cail ja-it ch-i? 
why not walk go-] ERF AU? 5 
yor ee MPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 


\athmandu?’ 





[1196] in addi 

= . addition to an enanj-, 

tion Questions fre an enquiry, also conveys advice i 
Jestions frequent} eeaieiit ys advice. Negative Informa- 


indignation with an irritable tone: 


ly 
2 
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(1197) mair nai kiwk ja-it che-@? 
die not why go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-QNH) 
‘Why don’t you die?” 


information Questions may also be rhetorical: 


(1198) ke  puch-t-auk to-ra? 
who ask-FUT-(3NH + 2NH) you(NH)-ACC/DAT 
‘Who will ask you?’ 


The answer to the above question is usually in the negative, ie., the 





s that ‘no one will ask you’. 





answe 





(1199) ke kah-al-kauk ja-e la? 
who say-PST-(3NH + 2NH) go-INF for 
‘Who asked you to go?’ 


means something like: ‘Nobody asked you to go; you shouldn't 


one. 


than one k-question word may be used in an Information Ques- 







(1200) ke  kah-al-kaik kak-ra? 
who say-PST-(3NH + 3NH) who-ACC/DAT 
‘Who spoke to whom?’ 


However, Information Questions with more than one k-question word 
are usually rhetorical: 


(1201) ke kak-ra kathi de-ne 
who who-ACC/DAT what give-PERF , 
ch-aik? 


AUX-PRES-(3NH + 3NH) 
‘Who has given whom what?” 


The above sentence simply means: “No one has given anyone anything.” 
Reduplicated k-question words convey a distributive meaning: 


(1202) jarmani me kata kata _ge-l-ahil? 
Germany LOC where where go-PST-(2H) 
‘Which places did you visit in Germany?’ 
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8.2.3.3 The form of Disjunctive Questions 





ve Questions are formed by the use of the disjunctive Particle fj 
he disjuncts of a Disjunctive Question may be a NP, a sentence, a 
VP, as will be apparent from the examples given below. But the Most 
xing property of the Disjunctive Question form is that while all non- 
Yes—No questions have rising intonation, the final question has 
ng intonation in order to Suggest that the list is complete: 












] bhe-l-e ki a-hu Sal phel-e? 
pass become-PST-(2NH) or this-EMPH year fail-EMPH 
‘Did you pass, or did you fail again this year?’ 


(1204) aha coklet le-b ki dudh ki cah ki kophi? 
you(H) chocolate take-FUT-(2H) or milk or tea or coffee 
“What will you take. chocolate or milk or tea or coffee?’ 


8.2.3.4 The form of Biased Yes—No Questions 








1 Yes—No Questions are formed by the use of a declarative state- 
ment fi 


ollowed by a tag question word nai ‘not’ or Sace ‘really’, optionally 
followed by vocative yau (2H), hau (2MH), and rau (2NH): 





05) Suga _uir ge-l-au(k) nai? 
parrot fly go-PST-(3NH + 2NH) not 
(Your) parrot flew away, didn’t it? 

(1206) aha parsu Jae-b nai yau? 

you(H) day after tomorrow g0-FUT-(2H) not VOC-(2H) 

“You are going day after tomorrow, aren’t you?” 


1207) 0 amerika cai] ge-l-ah sace? 
he(H) America walk go-PST-(3H) really 
‘He left for the ULS.A,, did he/really?” 


(1208) 16 bis-ta am kha Lait 


you(NH) twenty-CLAS mango eat take-IMPERF 
ch-ahik sdce ray? 
AUX-PRES-2NH + 3NH) really VOC-(2NH) 

“You manage to eat wenty mangoes, do you/is that so?’ 
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rer. Such, ho is not the 
yn of the statement by the hearer. Such, pelle: 1s ~ t 
confirmation 1208], wherein the Biased Yes—No Questions express some 
» in [1207-1208], where vite the hearer to say what 
ike a t the truth of the statement and invite the hearer to say wha 
doubt about the 


truth is 
the truth 








; stions, where positive answers are expected, disjunctive 
leading questions, ere © expe Sunt 
: ep larity tags are used by repeating the finite form of the verb 
egative Pole gs : 
of the declarative statement: 
f the at 
2(9) u to-ra cal - 
a } jou(NH)-ACC/DAT muct 2 
he(NH) you(NH)-/ 
it ) pit-al-kau(k) ki nai? 
pit-al-kau(k) ] 


beat-PST-(3NH + 2NH) beat-PST-(GNH + 2NH) or not 
‘He beat you severely, didn’t he? 


be negative, the finite form 
tions whose answers are presumed to be negative, - wel ban 
stions WhOSe answe i ey Wy, ' n 
aa f the declarative statement is repeated and is followed t 
> verb of the declarative s 








ot 
appropriat e vocative: 


nai pit-al-kau(k) 





1210) u to-ra P $T-(3NH + 2NH) 
Oe) you(NH)-ACCIDAT not beat-PST-GNE +2! 
l-kau(k) rau? 






“(3NH + 2NH) VOC-(2NH) 
n't beat you, did he?’ 


8.3 Minor sentence types 
83.1 Exclamatives 


rative sentence in more than 
An exclamative sentence differs from a declarative sentence 11 
An exclamé ‘ 
one syntactical respect: ; aa 
! ; -e is ine te or truncated; 
i) An exclamative sentence is incomple 
(i) An exclamative Byes 
(1211) cor ae-I 
thief come-PST-(3NH) 


* i me.” 
‘The thief ca: Puclamative 


(1212) cor! 
thief 
“Thief” 
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(ii) An exclamative sentence may be formed by duplicating the declara- 
tive statement: 


(1213) kaka ae-l-ah Declarative 
uncle come-PST-(3H) 
‘The uncle came.’ 

(1214) kaka ae-l-ah kaka 2e-l-ah! Exclamatiye 


uncle come-PST-(3H) uncle come-PST-(3H) 
‘The uncle came!’ 





An exclamative sentence is formed by the use of exclamative par- 
ticles aé ‘oh’, éh ‘oh’, ete.: 


(1215) aha aib g. 





ge-l-ahit Declarative 
g0-PST-(2H) 
k 


“You came back.’ 


you(H) come 





(1216) aha aib- g 


Exclamatiye 


/ manner in which exclamative and declarative senten- 
that exclamations are overlaid with some expressive, 
reas declaratives are plainly informative. Both 
true, but in an exclamative sentence 
| reaction to what he presupposes to 










© ch-ai(k) Declarative 
good be-PRES-(3NH) 

‘That girl is beautiful.’ 
(1218) Oo  chaitri je nik — ch-ai(k)! 
that girl that good be-PRES-(3NH) 
“How beautiful that girl is!’ 


(1219) ok-ar Jjanh ch-ai(k) 


she-(NH)-GENIT thigh shapely be-PRES-(3NH) 
Declarative 


Exclamative 





‘Her thighs are shapely,’ 
(1220) &h, ok-ar Japh je sétal ch-ai(k)! 


oh she(NH)-GENIT thigh that shapely be-PRES-(3NH) 
Exclamative 


‘Boy, does she have shapely thighs!” 
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ve clause resembles an interrogative clause in form in that 
Al —a yn words kehan ‘how/of what type’, katek ‘how much’, 
ta wee . but there the resemblance ends. : 
bate 0 pot e clauses, the k-question words are syntactically different 
a va deel position’? and function as degree modi- 
>. or adverb: 











CCUT 








raserane Calvi ch-i? 
‘much domly ‘alk IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 


. by sak 


inet from the imperative. Maithili 
ra to express desire for action 
addressee. In a Maithili hortative 
ther present or suppressed) is always 













cal-u 





et’s go to walk 









kha-elkh-x cal-u 
eat-INF go-HORT 


‘Let’s go eat.” 





: Sa ve is to add the 
An equally common device to form a hortative sentence | 


aflix -i to the verb stem: ee 
(1227) lok sab bais ge-l apna sab we - 
people all sit go-PST-(3NH) you and I alse 
ja-i 
0-HORT 5 A 
‘All the people sat down, let’s sit down too, 
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(1228) kha-i 
now youd eat-HORT 
‘Let’s eat now. 
(1229) apna sab nai 
not eat-HORT 


eat.” 
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e Maithili speech community needs 
No attempt has been made in that 
i highly obscene nature of the topic. 
kin related by marriage (in 
and sister’s husband’s brother 
on phenomenon, but also one 



































siste 





trum, calling (abusive) names is practiced 
and violence as it were among the Brah- 
s limits in the realm of verbal abuse. 
pectrum, quarrelsome women of lower 
y ingenious and intricate exchanges of 
opportunity and do not hesitate to provide 
osés of acts of copulation through their curses 

f ers-by simply close their ears wi 
tend not to have heard at all. The 
ver, is to describe the language 
porary suspension of the usual 





wn to cI 








e social 

















Chapter nine 
The syntax and semantics of simple and 
complex sentences 


9.1 Basic word order 


The basic unmarked word order of the m 
in Maithili is SOV (i.e., Subject, Object, Verb in that order): 


(1237) a. ram am khae-l-ainh 
Ram mango eat-PST-(3H) 
S oO V 
‘Ram ate a mango.’ 
b. ham ram ke dekh-al-iainh 
I Ram ACC/DAT see-PST-(1 + 3H) 
Ss oO Vv 
‘I saw Ram.’ 


(1238) 16 Sita ke kitab de-l-hunh 
You(NH) Sita ACC/DAT book give-PST-(2NH + 3H) 
S IO DO vV 


“You gave Sita a book,’ 


It is sometimes claimed that word order in M 
the 


aithili is fairly free — that 
be changed without caus- 
appreciable change in meaning. For instance, S, Jha (1958: 616) 
concludes that “words in Maithili can be arranged in any manner in a 
sentence by the speaker”. Thus, the constituents of sentence [1237a] may 
be rearranged as shown below: 


order of the Constituents in a sentence can 






(1239) am khae-l-ainh ram OVS 
240) am ram khae-l-ainh OSV 
Khae-l-ainh am ram VOS 
khae-l-ainh ram am VSO 


(1243) ram khae-l-ainh am SVO 
‘Ram ate a mango.’ 


ajor constituents of the sentence 
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- argued by Y. P. Yadava (1982 b: 8—9), sentences [1239— 
eae t s, Since any permutation of the constituents 
' |237a] will automatically lead to a change in stress ahr 

tence (12372 a “all dogs — 
ee = ns and hence a different assignment of semantic and/or 
ee ouch as topic and focus to the constituents. To quote 
s§ 





pragmatic role: 
VP. Ye 
with 1 


facts (1. €., 


Java (1982 b: 9): “The only word order which may remain _ 
adava (1702 0. 7). their sul em: S 
2 to phonological changes and their subsequent semantic é' 
spect to phono! 






Pp 





nd focusing) is SOV...”. 

basically a SOV language, we now turn 

hrase. The structure has been discussed 

say here that (attributive) adjectives (A) and 
e head nouns (N), and therefore Maithili 

. AN and GN language. As regards the 
ve Clause (REL) in the relative clause 

si tly NREL (however, see below, 





topicé 
ued that Ma 


























ae~/ rah-aith 
oene-PERF AUX-PST-(3H) 
in. “The man who had come 





SIS Tater than prepositions. 


ioe bike 





(1247) 





(1248) gam ila 
village up to 
‘Up to the village” 
(1249) gach-ake war 
tree-GENIT under 
‘Under the tree” 
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The syntax and semantics of simple and complex sentences 


4 ” : Ki ohunh 
sna) bel ACCIDAT Sanintrannn nana 





chair on 
‘On the chair’ You will see 


dk Pt 


a) ~NH)}-ACOIDAT seeIMPERE 





In comp: 





tive constructions, the Standard of comparison precedes the 
comparative: 





NH + 3NH) 


(1251) to-ra sd besi na . 
S lamhar inue to see him. 


You(NH)-ACC/DAT from more big } 
‘Much bigger than you’ (lit.: ‘To you from more big’) 









a dekh-it-iainh 
ACC/DAT see-COND-(1 + 3H) 


(1252) Janakpur 53 kam-e dur 


trom less-EMPH 





far 










| is a nominative-accusative rather than an ergative 
SOV. GN, AN, NREL, VAUX, and NPO ordering, 








Mor as been said about the relative order of elements in the verb phrase 
in 6.2. The only observations that need be made are that auxiliary verbs 
typically follow the main nd that the adverbial modifier and the 
negator are preverbal in Maithili. Adverbials can also precede sentences: 


(1253) 





guage. 





t 





he(H) go-PERF AU X-PST-(3H) 


tardy imiticeted ‘hy the wse of the particle avi 
‘He had gone.’ 


The same dnwariant particle is used if 





ani, 









ge-l ch-al-ah | 











(1254) o raserase kha-it ch-al-thinh ae aameel ade 
he(H) slowly eat-IMPERF AUX-PSTA3H) — ee 
‘He used to eat slowly.’ (lit.: He was eating slowly.’) ) tore mo Sala pee: $.43N 
(1255) to i kitab nai parh-ne ch-ah — ee 
You(MH) this book NEG read-PERF AUX-PRES-(2MH) 
You have not read this book,’ 
(1256) ham sigrer nai pib-git ch-i 
rette NEG drink-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) i 
1 smoke.’ (lit.: I don’t drink cigarettes.”) (1263) ame Isnt ana ee) 3H 
(1257) SEO sab rasgulla kha ge-l-ah Peace — i pai 
slowly he(H) all rasgulla eat 20-PST-(3H) 1 ee 
Slowly he ate up all rasgullas.’ (1264) rames pac baje tok a8 ee F 
Finally, the verb phrase in Maithili is overwineiat : : Ramesh five o'clock until NEG come-PER 
4 number of affixes are suffixed i the = ai 3 ul — van AUX? a 
ee eocas main verb stem or to the auxiliary AUXK-PSTxGH) 





‘Ramesh had not come until five o'clock.’ 
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(1265) a. nai j-o! 
NEG go-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Don’t go!’ 
b. nai ja-u!! 
NEG go-IMP-(2H) 


‘Don’t go!” 


(1266) sabun almari me nai aich 
soap almirah in NEG be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The soap is not in the almirah.’ 

(1267) 0 murkh nai ch-aith 


he(H) fool NEG be-PRES-(3H) 
‘He is not a fool.’ 
(1268) 6 budhiyar nai ch-ah 
You(MH) wise NEG be-PRES-(2MH) 


“You are not wise.’ 










(1269) nokar 59 gach nai kat-bae-l-ahi 
servant from tree NEG cut-CAUS II-PST-(2H) 
didn’t have the tree cut by the servant.’ 
cal-ab? 
YEG walk-FUT-(2H) 
fou come to Janakpur?’ 





e particle nai is closely associated with 
. Note that in sentences [1261-1270] the nega- 
y precedes the verbal group.” 4 
Pe, generally speaking, in a Maithili sentence the J 
cate is in the scope of negation. Thus, for example, nai in 
often simply has Sentential scope, e. g., ‘it is not the case 
d the tree cut by the servant’. In specific contexts, however, 
may be allowed to be associated with the focused element in 
- Focusing of an element in a Maithili sentence may be achieved 
4 Contrastive stress (shown by not italicizing in sentences 
ice of fronting it to sentence- 
On, €.g.: 





or the verb phr. 
tive particle 


rds the sco 









) or through the syntactic dey; 


71) Sabun almari me nai aich 


Soap almirah jn NEG 
aich) 
be-PRES-(3NH) 


€ Soap is not in the almir 


(peti me 
be-PRES-(3NH) box in 


ah: (it is in the box).” 
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; »-|-ahii taki) 
ham kensos nai ge-l-ahii_—(Kentaki) 


| Kansas NEG go-PST-(1) Kentucky i 
‘| didn’t go to Kansas (I went to Kentucky). 


usa _ path-ait na ch-al a 

Usha read-IMPERF NEG AUX-PST-(GNH) 
icon aich) 

(parh-ait ac i : 

read-IMPERF AUX-PRES-GNH) 

‘Usha didn’t used to study (she still does). 


nokar ge-l nai jet 5 
scvant go-PST-GNH) NEG go-FUT-(3NH) 


e servant didn’t go, he will go. 








kitab nai _kin-L-ainh rames 

ok NEG buy-PST-GH + 3NH) Ramesh : 
‘It is not the book Ramesh bought (he bought a pen). 
itiS uvE uo U 








nai _lag-al ch-ainh ‘ ; 

ger NEG attach-PERF AUX-PRES-(3NH +3H) 

ka (pyas) 

he(H)-ACC/DAT thirst 

‘He is not hungry (he is thirsty). . 
ori nai _harae-l-ainh hun-k-ar (sikri 

pes NEG \oce-PSTGNH + 3H) he(H)-GENIT chain 

‘He didn’t lose his watch (he lost his chain). 


f : antifiers and adverbs of the 
Maithili does not have inherently negative aneeree a eae 
none, no-one, nothing, never, and nowhere type. aka eae ide OE 
as a combination of indefinite pronoun and nega 
der, as illustrated below: 


kiuch — da 
keonai kakro sa copia 
Indef.pron. + NEG anyone from anything 
baj-al ; 
speak-PST-(3NH BP if 
‘Nobody spoke with anyone about anything. 
keonai bhet-al 


Indef.Pron. + NEG meet-PST-(3NH + 1) 
‘I met none.’ 
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(1280) kiue 





Kah-l-ainh 
Indef.pron. + NEG say-PST-(3H + 1) 
‘He said nothing to me.’ 


(1281) Kahionai dekh-al-iainh 
Indef.pron. + NEG see-PST-(1 + 3H) 
‘I never saw her.’ 
(1282) kataunai bahra-it ch-aith 


Indef.pron- + NEG 
‘She goes nowhere.’ 


80 out-IMPERF AUX-PRES-GH) 


In general, it is not possible to negate compound verbs: 
(1283) a. nokar bhaig ge-] 


Servant run go-PST-(3NH) 
‘The servant ran away.’ 
*nokar bhaig nai ge-l 


‘The servant didn’t run away.’ 


b. 











nokar nai bhag-al 
servant NEG run-PST-(3NH) 
‘The servant didn’t run away.” 









1285) a. hun-ka bokhar laig _ge-l-ainh 
he(H)-ACC/DAT fever attach ge-PST-(3NH + 3H) 
‘He caught a fever.’ 
b 





- *hun-ka bokhar laig nai ge-l-ainh 
‘He didn’t catch a fever.’ 










hun-ka bokhar nai 
he(H)-ACC/DAT fever 
‘He didn’t catch a fever,’ 


lag-l-ainh 
NEG attach-PST-(3NH + 3H) 








(1287) a. 0 mair ge-l-ah 


he(H) die 80-PST-(3H) 
‘He died.’ 
- *0 mair nai ge-l-ah 
‘He didn’t die.’ 
















as negating the subordir 
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nai mar-l-an 


lie-PST-(3H) 


(1288) 





ordinate clause may depend upon the type 
se. For instance, with non-factive verbs 
t’, bujhaeb ‘to think/fee/appear’, cahab 
particle of the main clause may be interpreted 
’ Kachru 1980: 114 for 







ot pr 


such as lagab ‘to fe 





o want’, 








ate clause as well (cf 


Hindi) 
























a ite 
DRE { aich 
a -ar-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH + 1) that he(H) 
ye par nai ch-aith 
NEG be-PRES-(3H) 
he is not at home.’ : 
b it nai ach ; ie 
: ar-IMPERF NEG AUX-PRES-(3NH + 1) that 
0 oe par ch-aith 
village on be-PRES-(3H) 
hat he is at home.” 
29 zich je o nai $ 
a AUX-PRES-(3NH + 1) that he(H) NEG 
"t survive.” 
wen je 0 
EG al %-PRES-(3NH + 1) that he(H) 
Wa 
e i ah 
> a ooo Nil) NBG 
are IMPERS ALK-PRES(I) that youl 
7 fw 2 
RT 


come-FUTINE) , 
‘1 know that you won't come. 





Rin). “O:Nteteueed sees f ; 
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n nai Jan-ait ch-i Je 

I NEG know-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) that 
2€-D-€ ‘ 
come-FUT-(2NH) 

‘I don’t know that you will come.’ 


16 


you(NH) 





mention n 






be made of the fact that the interrog 
o 





where’ may ind 


such constructions as: 

















a> 
(1292) | ch-aith 
€ come-PERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
come.’ 
(1293) 16 kaha he-I. 
(1293 16 kaha pas bhe-I-é 
you(NH) where pass become-PST-(2NH) 
“You didn’t pass.’ 
sas pa ; 
(1294) hun-ka dekh-al-iainh 
he(H)-ACC/DAT where see-PST-(1 + 3H) 


‘I didn’t see him.’ 








usativization 

Hhological eS ; 
phological Process of causative verb formation has been dis- 
1 6.4; the syntax and semantics of Causativization are discussed 


aly sis of Causativization in Maithili must address 

(i) readjustment of grammatical relations (e.g., 

‘xtra noun one we zs object, Siam s view = 

sentence; and (ji deta Wie ee = the corresponding causative 
& the case of the causee(s), 


ate ‘ , 
7.3.1.1 Causatives of intran 





In the Causative of an 
(causer) appears as the 





“nsitive sentence, the extra noun phrase 
“ct, while the subject of an intransitive sen 





‘a ative pronoun 
cate negation (usually a refutation of a claim) in 






(1299) 


(1300) 








itis generally UNM: 





The laborer thatched the house.” 





char-bo-l-ainh 
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jirect object (causee) — in order to avoid subject- 
The direct object (causee), when an animate noun, 
ve-dative postposition ke/ké; when an inanimate 
rked for case (but may be case-marked in order 
is, specificity, etc.). In “second” causative construc- 
le causees,® termed oblique objects here, are marked by 
postposition sa/sd. The causer NP, which functions as 
‘the nominative case and is unmarked for case, The 


are illustrative:’ 














‘ ghee — char-s-l-ak 
NSTR house thatch-CAUS I-PST-(3NH) 
DO 


: caused the laborer to thatch the house.’ 





malik nokar 8 jan 3 ghar 
ter servant INSTR laborer INSTR house 
oo 00 DO 





thatch-CAUS II-PST-(3H) : 
‘The master had the servant make the laborer thatch the 


house.” 


ben kud-al 

frog jump-PST-(3NH) 
S 
‘The frog jumped.’ 


ch3ra ben ke kud-9-l-ak 

boy frog ACC/DAT jump-CAUS I-PST<3NH) 
S.. DO 

‘The boy caused the frog to jump.” 
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(1301) ch3ra nokar 83 ben ke 
boy servant INSTR frog ACC/DAT 
S 0Oo DO 








kud-bo-l-ak 
jump-CA US II-PST-(3NH) 
‘The boy had the servant make the frog jump.’ 







9.3.1.2 Causatives of monotransitives 





In the causative of a monotransitivi 


€ sentence, the extra noun Phrase 
(causer) appears as the subject, wh 


ile the subject of the transitive sentence 
direct object becomes an indirect object (causee). If the indirect 
t functions as a patient causee, it is marked by the accusative-dative 
Postposition ke/ké. The direct object of the basic transitive verb remains 
as the direct object of the causative construction, as exemplified in the 
following examples: 








(1302) rames _ kitab_ parh-l-ainh 
Ramesh book read-PST-(3H) 
S DO 


‘Ramesh read a book,’ 








(1303) mastar rames  ké kitab 
teacher Ramesh ACC/DAT book 
S IO DO 





parh-9-l-ainh 
read-CAUS I-PST-(3H + 3H) 
‘The teacher taught Ramesh the book.’ 








(1304) rae ji mastar $3 rames ki kitab 
Ray HP teacher INSTR Ramesh ACC/DAT book 
S OO 10 DO 






parh-bo-l-ainh 
tead-CAUS II-PST-(3H + 3H) 
“Rayji had the teacher teach Ramesh the book.’ 







On the other hand, if the 





. : Causee is agentive in function, it becomes an 
obDhique object and is marked by the instrumental Postposition sa/sd, €. g.: 
(1305) noker gach kat-l-ak 


servant tree cut-PST-(3NH ) 
S DO 


‘The servant Cut the tree,’ 
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ae “ur rar 
ant INSTR ACODAT wee 
x De 
<t Ie sean Up cud he tree.” 
nm = a "ke gach 
_—_ 3 HE 
eS : INSTR ACCIDAT tree 
: o> ae DO 
’ 
><. + 





- mind that a handful of transitive verbs, such as 
10 & ad/study’, cikhab “to taste’, Khaeb ‘to eat’, 
“es 10 be marked by either the accusative-dative 
r by the instrumental postposition sa/sd, as shown 












below 

308) a. rames  bhansiva ke maus 
Ramesh cook ACC/DAT meat 
S 10 DO 


cikh-o-l-ainh 
taste-CAUS I-PST-3H + 3NH) f 
‘Ramesh caused the cook to taste ie os 
es siya Sa maus cikh-o-l- 
” Ramesh cook INSTR meal eae 
Ss oO DO y 
‘Ramesh caused the cook to taste the meat. 


(1309) a. me  bacea ke maudh 
mother child ACC/DAT honey 
S 10 DO 
cat-au-l-ak 


lick-CAUS I-PST4(3NH + 3NH) ; 
The mother caused the child to lick the honey. 


b. becca so aud caf-au-l-ak 
mothe ‘chad SESE honey lick-CAUS I-PST-3NH) 
s 00 DO 















The syntax a 





nd se . 
nd semantics of simple and complex sentences 








a. rames ke 


usa 





khatta bair 




















Ramesh Usha ACC/DAT sour plums 
S 10 DO i 
Khi-o-l-ak 
eat-CAUS I-PST-3NH + 3NH) 

‘Ramesh fed Usha sour plums.” 

b. rames , usa sa Khatta bair 
Kamesh Usha INSTR sour plums 






00 DO 








AUS I-PST-(3NH) 
‘Ramesh fed Usha sour plums.’ 












Mmonir 





1 Ramesh ACC/DAT mantras 
10 












s mantr 
n Ramesh INSTR mantras 
oO DO 

th 

AUS I-PST-(3H) 

Brahmir 


















ianebiase 
used Ramesh to chant the mantras.’ 










tences labeled a and b above differ in meaning 
: on simply conceals the difference. Thus, sentence 
oe a for the benefit of the cook, while 
= ao tasting was done in order to find out 
: = od entenoe [1309a] means that the mother 
ee . oe onitd,: while {1309b] means that the 
aie = ae Or even cajoled the child into licking 
oe cote = that Ramesh fed Usha sour plums 
oe ae wile Sentence [1310b] implies that 
cee Pp —_ against her will. Similarly, sen- 
antras, while ing « ie Brahmin was to make Ramesh 
er sn ace a 11b] the aim is to get the mantras 
generalization seems sae an instrument for the purpose. Thus, the 
© that the use of the accusative-dative postposi- 


















































‘on allows the causee to be por 
e use of the instrume 


(314) 


(1316) 
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ayed as the “beneficiary” of the action, 
tal postposition allows the causee to be 





1s the “instrument” of the action. 


satives of ditransitives 






ve sentence with both indirect and 
causative 
as it 
position sa/ 





»)f the noncausative transit 
bject in the correspondi 









likh-l-ak 
Mohan Ram ACC/DAT letter write-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 


ram_ ke patr 


mohan 


S 10 DO 
‘Mohan wrote a letter to Ram.” 


rames mohan sa ram_ ke patr 
Ramesh Mohan INSTR Ram ACC/DAT letter 
S OO 10 DO 


likh-o-l-ak 
write-CAUS I-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 





‘Ramesh caused Mohan to write a letter to Ram_ 

sohan ram sa mohan saldwara ram_ ke 

Sohan Ram INSTR Mohan INSTR Ram ACC/DAT 
S oOo oOo 10 

patr likh-ba-l-ak 


‘letter write-CAUS II-PST-GNH + 3NH) 
DO 


‘Sohan had Ramesh write a letter to Ram by Mohan.” 
bhai bahin ke am de-l-ak 2 
brother sister ACC/DAT mango give-PST-3NH + 3NH) 
S 10 DO a 

‘The brother gave mangoes to the sister. 

me bhai sa bahin ke am 

mother brother INSTR sister ACC/DAT mango 

Ss oO 10 DO 

di-o-l-ak 


give-CAUS I-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 


‘The mother caused the brother to give mangoes to the sister. 
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(1317) babu me so bhai siidwara bahin ke 
father mother INSTR brother INSTR sister A r 
00 10 co ; 
am dia-bo-l-ainh 
mango give-CAUS I-PST-GH + 3NH) ~ 


brother.’ 


“at 
Before we proceed further, it should be noted that in “second” causative 
constructions containing multiple causees, the case marking postposition 
of the causees may optionally be paraphrased with such postpositions as 
dwara ‘by’, as shown in sentences [1314, 1317], or by hathe “by hand’. 
Consequently, a total of three possibilities emerges: 


(a) both causee, and causee, may be marked by salsa; 
(b) causee; may be marked by sa/sd while causee is marked by dwara; 
and 


(c) causee; may be marked by dwara while causeey is marked by salsa, 
Examples: ie 
(1318) babu mz s3 bhai s3 bahin ké am dia-bo-l-khinh~ 
(1319) babu mz s3 bhai dwara bahin ké am dio : 


(1320) babu me dwara bhai s3 bahin ké am dio-bo-Ekhini® 
‘The father had mother give mangoes to the sister yt 
brother.’ 2 
— 


mark both the causees = dwara ‘alholal a ona F 
simply not done by native speakers of Maithili — not vee 
may choose to be overtly pedantic. 


Note also that OO causee(s) may be deel rom he i and" 


cond” causative constructions: = ae 
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didi bahin bhai 

elder sister younger sister eth past cermat 
Ss 00 

latam  di-o-l-khinh 

guava give-CAUS ee aN) 

DO 


the brother/The elder. sister had gua 


me didi 310 _bahin 

mother elder sister INSTR se 
S oo 

bhai ké 

brother ACC/DAT guava | 

10 


the younger nein 
brother.” 
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Se 


babhan pujari  ké bed ud 
Brahmin devotee ACC/DAT Vedas Sie 
Causer Causee 
parh-o-I-khinh 

chant-CAUS I-PST-(3H + 3H) 

‘The Brahmin caused the devotee to chant the Vets: 


phor-l-ak 
break-PST-(3NH) 


(1324) 


usa gilas 
Usha _ glass 
Causer Causee 
‘Usha broke the glass.’ 


Mediated causation means that the caused event is effected bya mediated 

causer or mediating causers other than by the subject Causer. AS has bern 

indicated earlier, in Maithili the mediating causers are syntactically the 

oblique objects marked by the instrumental postposition sa/sd. In Mai- 

thili, the semantic function of mediated causation is expressed by the 
“second” causat ive: 


(1326) niru ram sa apan sari man-bo-l-ainh 
Niru Ram INSTR REFL sari bring-CAUS IEPSIRGH): 
‘Niru had Ram bring her sari.” se 
(1327) malik nokar s3ldwara jan so khet 


master servant INSTR laborer INSTR field) 
kat-bo-l-ainh 

cut-CAUS II-PST-(3H) 

“The master had the servant harvest the field by the laborers. 


It is possible to delete the mediating causers from a ca’ 
tion; the presence of the “second” causative suffix i” the v a 


cally implies the use of mediating causers, e. g.: 





(1328) niru apan sari man-bo-l-ainh M 
Niru REFL sari bring-CAUS I-PST-GH) ua 
‘Niru had (someone) bring her sari.” —— 
(1329) malik khet kat-bo-l-ainh ite 2 3 


master field cut-CAUS II-PST-(GH) — 9 ea 
“The master had (someone) harvest the field i oma 
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9.4 Passivization ; j wae 8 
“a ‘act 


The morphological process of wai a omen has been discussed 
in 6.6; here we will deal with the syntax and een oan con- 


structions. 





9.4.1 Syntax 


‘alow 


Rule of passive 
(i) Subject/Agent phrase > 
the direct object) + Instrumental sal 
(ii) Case-marked Direct Object = 
non-case-marked direct object remain 
(iia) Main Verb > Main + 
verb of motion ja “go” (periphrastic } 
(iiib) Main Verb — Main 
(iiic) Agreement affixes 
(iv) A change of me: 
(v) No change of wo’ 
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b. ham-ra s8 nai hds-ae-l (I ; 
1-ACC/DAT INSTR not lh PASS PST OND 
oo 
‘T was not able to laugh.’ (lit.: “Tt was not laughed by me) 

. ham-ra so nai has-al 
I-ACC/DAT INSTR not laugh-PSTPCPL 
00 
ge-l (Periphrastic passive) 
go-PST-(3NH + 1) ‘ 
‘T could not laugh.’ (lit.: ‘It was not laughed by mer) 


(1331) a. 0 daur-ait ch-aith (Active) 
he(H) run-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) : . 
S 
‘He runs’ 

. hun-ka so nai daur-a-it a 
he(H)-ACC/DAT INSTR not run-PASS-IMPERE 
0O f 
ch-ainh (Inflectional passive) 
AUX-PRES-(3NH + 3H) 

‘He is not able to run.’ (lit.: ‘It is not run by hime) 

c. hun-ka sd nai daur-al ja-it 
he(H)-ACC/DAT INSTR not run-PSTPCPL go-IMPERF 
oO 
ch-ainh (Periphrastic passive) 
AUX-PRES-(3NH + aH 
‘He is not able to run.’ (lit.: ‘It is not run by him: ws 


Sentences [1330-1331] demonstrate that both types of pase si 
flectional as well as periphrastic) are derivable from intransitive web 
phrases. Typically, the passive sentences have a capabilitative mean ng 
because the ex-subject/agent (now OO) is present (See 9.4.2 for i 
discussion). Note also that agreement affixes change according 10. the 


general principles of verb agreement, and the word onder ea the 
same. 


9.4.1.2 Passives of monotransitives 


Transitive verbs with one argument yield passive forms ns ofboth - 
illustrated below: 


(1332) a. 


ram am khae-l-ak. ae 
Ram mango eat-PST-3NH) Es 
S DO 

‘Rame ate a mango.” 


b. ram Sa am nai khi-ae-l-aik 


Ram INSTR mango not cat PASS-PST-GNH + 3NH) 

oO 

(Inflectional passive) 

‘Ram was not able to eat a mango A mango ws not eaten 
by Ram).’ 


. ram Sa am nai khae-l 


(1333) a. 


Ram INSTR mango not eat-PSTPCPL — 
oo DO 

ge-l-aik 

go-PST-(3NH + 3NH) : 

‘Ram was not able to eat a mango 

by Ram).” y “Te i 


ham hun-ka 
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ad tops Gi imiatt gat 


RY _ ram hun-ka kitab de-l-khinh 2 nee 
(1334) a Ram he(H)-ACC/DAT book ane H) ) 9.4.1.4 Passives: of camsntivenitt siti Daas 
S5U DO ae 7 
‘Ram a him a book.’ — 
a a kitab mai 
Ram INSTR he(H)- -ACC/DAT book aa iy of ; 
00 10 oR + - r 6 
di-ae-l-ainh intestinal pain) 037) a. _ ate 
give-PASS-PST-3H) : | ruta) 
han was no able Co give a book (A BOOK SHEE wien? 5 ibe 
him by Ram).” b. oe 
c. ram Sd hun-ka kitab ni a Be ? 
Ram INSTR he(H)-ACC/DAT pie not cee 
oo 10 
ge-l-ainh (Periphrastic ruil ‘ 
so PST-GH) 


‘Ram was not able to give him a book (A book was not given 
to him by Ram). 


Note that in English, ditransitives give rise to two cae types of ps 


sives: either the IO or DO may be passivized. Thus) sentence [1335] may 
be passivized in two ways, as shown below: 


(1335) a. John gave Mary a book. (Active) — i 
b. A book was given to Mary by John. a f 
c. Mary was given a book by John. (Passive) 


These two options are unavailable in Maithili; the — forms 
[1335a] in Maithili would be: 





(1336) a. jon sd meri ké ; ; di-ze-lainh anh 
John INSTR Mary ACC/DAT on a 
00 10 DO Sa 
(Inflectional passive) 

b. jn 33 meri ké kitab del 

John INSTR Mary ACC/DAT book give-PSTPCPL 
00 10 DO 
ge-l-ainh _—_ (Periphrastic passive) - aes 
go-PST-(3H) 
“John was able to give Mary a book. er 
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d. 


aha sd 
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mach *mar-ba-ae-t 
*mar-b0-ae-t 


you(H) INSTR fish kill-CAUS I-PASS-FURGNE) 
00 DO oe 


(Inflectional passive; CAUS I) 
‘You will be able to have (s.0.) to catch fish? 


Periphrastic passive: Periphrastic passive verb forms of ’ the corresponding 
active causative verb forms in Maithili are permissible. 


(1339) a. 


a 


(1340) a. 


. bap sa 


bap _ beta ke his-o-t-aik 

father son ACC/DAT laugh-CAUS LFUT-GNEH 3NH) 

S DO 

(Active; CAUS I) 

‘The father will cause the son to laugh.” 

beta nai has-ao-l ‘ 

father INSTR son not laugh-CAUS I-PSTPCPL 

oo S 

Jee-t -aik 

go-FUT-GNH + 3NH) 
‘The father will not be able to cause the son to laugh (Theson 
ill not be caused to laugh by the father)~ 

malik nokar sd ghora deur-bo-t-ah 

master servant INSTR horse run-CAUS I-PUT-GH) 

Ss 00 DO 

(Active; CAUS II) 

‘The master will have (s.o.) cause the servant to Tum the horse, 


(Periphrastic passive; CAUS 1) 


. malik dwara noker sd ghora nai 
master INSTR servant INSTR horse not 
00 oo DO 
dour-bao-1 jae-t-ainh 


run-CAUS II-PSTPCPL go-FUT-(3NH + 3H) © 
(Periphrastic passive; CAUS I) ‘ 

‘The master will not be able to have (s.0.) cause the horse to 
run by the servant.’ 


mastar rames ké kitab 
teacher Ramesh ACC/DAT book 
S 10 DO : 
parh-o-I-khinh (Active; CAUS 1) 


read-CAUS I-PST-GH + 3H) 
‘The teacher taught the book to Ramesh.” 


. mastar si rames  ké Kitab nai 
teacher INSTR_ oe ACCIDAT | book not — 
Ooo DO rand 


. rae fi 
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path-ag-1 ~ ge-l-aii oe 
read-CAUS L-PSTPCPL go- NH +34) 
rs pei SI) ; 





mastar sd 
Ray HP teacher INSTR Ramesh ( 
Ss oO 7 
path-bo-l-khinh — 
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bo us A ee (Active; cOmPpOustiaaaiaia q . *hun-ka 88 nat cal-al spew ifeatieny Ch) 
he(H) move go-PST-(3H) abs he(H)-ACCIDAT INSTR ot walk-PSTPCPL go 
‘He moved.” a «Ph , eto (Passive; com 
0 hat-a ge-l-al ae y com gu 
he(H) move-CAUS I go-PST-(3H) eapiey ; 
(Active; CAUS I, conjunctive) a : 4 cite 
‘He removed and went.’ m (1343) a. ’ cail = ah 
.0 hat-al ge-l-ah (Actives a 
he(H) move-PSTPCPL go-PST-(3H) - ht 
‘He went on moving.’ (lit.: “He went in sate of bing Be b. 
moved.’) oo 
0 hat-ae-l ge-l-ah 
he(H) move-CAUS I-PSTPCPL go-PST-(3H) — 
(CAUS I; Periphrastic passive) i 
‘He was caused to be moved/He was removed. 5 “J (1344) a. 
f. 0 hat-bae-1 ge-l-ah : 
he(H) move-CAUS II-PSTPCPL 2o-PSTASH) 
(CAUS II; Periphrastic passive) 
‘He was caused to be moved by (S.0.) 
. *hun-ka 3 hat-al ja ge-loinh (Passive; comand 
. *hun-kas3 hat-ae-l ja ge-l-ainh 
(Passive; CAUS I; compound verb) 
i. *hun-ka 33 hat-bae-l ja ge-t-sinh 
(Passive; CAUS I; compound verb) 7 
j. hun-ka s hat-al nai” (1345) a 
he(H)-ACC/DAT INSTR move-PSTPCPL not — 
ge-l-ainh (Passive; simple verb) 
go-PST-(3NH + 3H) 
“He was not able to move. 
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Sentences [1341g—i] show that compound verbs do mom) > 
thili. Note that [1341j] is a passive form of a ? 
tence [1341a] containing a simple verb. e 
The other vector verbs such as ja “go”, a “Come, wth “ar 
and par ‘lie’ (which are all verbs of motion) also do mona 
tional auxiliary verb of motion ja “go” to follow my onder 10} 
This fact is illustrated in the following examples: — 
(1342) ao = al’ geah | Active: compound verbs 
he(H) walk go-PST4GH) a 


“He went away” a 
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(ii) Transitive pole + Transitive vector al 
(1347) a. 0 khae-l-aith (Active; simple ver) eo 
he(H) eat-PST-(3H) y 
‘He ate.” 
b. 0 kha _le-l-aith 


9.4.1.6 Passives Ot ee ia 


a 


Like compound verbs, conjunet 


(1349) a. 0 pranam  kae-l-ainh 
he(H) greeting do-PSTOH) 









he(H) eat take-PST-(3H) 5 ‘He greeted’ 
‘He ate up.’ b. ee 
c. hun-ka sd nai khae-l ; 
he(H)-ACC/DAT INSTR not eat-PSTPCPL J erloth el 
ge-l-ainh (Passive; simple verb) go-PST-(3NH + 3H) 
go-PST-(3NH + 3H) ' a7 ‘He was able to greet” 
‘He was not able to eat.” E 2 (1350) a. 
d. *hun-ka sss nai khael 
he(H)-ACC/DAT INSTR not eat-PSTPOPI take 
ge-l-ainh (Passive: compound verb) 
go-PST-(3NH + 3H) ‘ 
‘He was not able to eat” _ 
(1348) a. ham hun-ka de-|-2inh ' ee 
I he(H)}-ACC/DAT give PST(1 + 3H) ee F 
(Active; simple verb) - “te _ Note that the passive of 
‘I gave to him.” a is also blocked. _ shoy 
b. ham hun-ka da de-Lizinh be : 
I he(H)-ACC/DAT give give-PST4{I + 
(Active; compound verb) a 
‘T gave to him.” ae 
c. 0 de-l ge-l-ah (Passel 
he(H) give-PSTPCPL go-PST-(3H) a 
“He was given.” _— » 7 
d.*o  de-l da ge-leah® gai 
he(H) give-PSTPCPL give go-PST43H) — Res at 
(Passive; compound verb) a he 
a = be 
ne 


Sentences [1347d] and | |) A4Sd) demonstrate that Maithili goes met pemit 


the compound verbs to passivize. | 1347.) and [1348c) ane passives of tht 
‘ oe active sentences containing simple wets; a= semen 


(1 47a) and [1348] respectively, — 
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b. *to-ra s3 math dukh-ae-I (Inflectional passive) q b. hun-ka citthi likh-al 
c. *to-ra si math dukhae-l ja-it ch -auk (Periphrastic passive) 3 he(H)-ACC/DAT letter write-PSTPCPL 
*Tt is had a headache by you.’ gy ge-Lainh 
go-PST-(3NH + 3H) 
; ‘The letter was written to him.’ Pirapsig iten be written 
9.4.2 Semantics = to him.’) 
it was indicated in chapter 6.6 that a passive sentence With TReeRaiijey) imme  Pancharipande (1981: 120-134) demonstrates that in many Indo-Aryan 





} languages, such as Hindi, Marathi, Nepali, Kashmiri, a1 
; passive constructions do not replicate the functions | the modal con- 
structions which also convey the capabilitative mea g. She concludes 
7 that the passive in Hindi, for example, i 1 
(1353) a. ham-ra ed kiuch nai kae-l 7) _s mined capability”, while the modal verb p: 
I-ACCIDAT INSTR something not do-PSTPGPE > anally determined capability” coupled with 
gel q verb sakna ‘can/be able to’, on the other 

NH + 1) } the capability is determined by internal 


ent conveys a capabilitative meaning; the passive with agent 
the negative and expresses the agent's meapability to do 













I was not able to do anything (Nothing was done By me), - or not the agent put in any effort to accompl ae 
b. hun-ka c=) raud dis mai s 1981: 123). 
he(H TR sunshine toward not } The above observations also hold tru r 
. Passive 


(1356) a. hun-ka so 


ae > 
ge ho(H)-ACCIDAT INSTR. 









Ot convey the capabili- 





act do anything’) 
mus aks = Cak-daanh 
ci 2G not look-PST4GH) 
shine.” (*“He couldn't took at the 


4 
7 


i 


not convey the capabelitative mean 


shor Pomel gel 
house build-PSTPCPL go-PST~3NH) 
“The house was built.” (**The house could be built) 
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b. ahu ber parikcha nai pas Kareg 
You(NH) this-EMPH time examination not Pass do-INF 
pee- -b-e 
find-FUT-(2NH) 

“You won't be able to pass the examination even this time (in 
spite of your efforts).’ 


sak-ab ‘can/be able to’ 


(1358) a. ham-ar — beta ai skul nai ja-O 
I-GENIT son today school not go-INF 
sak-al 
can-PST-(3NH + 1) 
“My son was not able to go school today (he had a fever)’ 
b. o oahu ber amerika nai ja-0 
he(H) this-EMPH time America not go-INF 
sak-l-ah 
can-PST-(3H) 
“He couldn't go to America even this year (the scholarship 
was not offered to him again).’ 


Femives also perform a few other functions. For instance, in Maithili, 
ve constructions are obligatorily used to express the highest degree 
if usually this would involve the use of the Second-person 

fic pronoun-subject: 


. apne bais-al ja-elo 
You(HH) sit-PSTPCPL go-IMP42HH) 
“Please be seated.” 
b. Bhojan kae-l Jja-elo 
meal do-PSTPCPL go-IMP(2HH) 
“Please eat.” (lit: “May it be eaten by you) 


mventonal actions: 


aghan =6me = dham_—s kat-all jot 

Agahan LOC paddy cut-PSTPOPL 20-IMPERF 
Chalk 

AUX-PRES+3NH) 

“Paddy is harvesied im the month of Agshant 
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b. gosai ghar me jutta la ka nai ge-l ‘ 
God house LOC shoes take do-INF Not go-PSTRCPL 
ja-it ch-aik 
go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-3NH) _ 

‘Shoes are not worn in the 1 
gone with shoes on in the God’s t ioe 


9.5 Coordination 


Coordination involves the linking of tw 

sion with the use of coordinators or coord 

dinators assign equal rank to the conjuncts. 
Maithili permits the following aes of co 

— as well as sentential ieee 


(ii) ‘Advent oie , 
paranc)llekin ‘but 
(iii) Disjunction: kilyalathbalbaleah 
(iv) Negative —— oe n 
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(1363) 6 [pp ham-ra (sd) a janarden” sa) gap) 367 ham-or beta Khastel ee 
YouMH) FACC/DAT from and Janardam Om talk se aa nae aa 


Kae-l-ah ; nepal 
do-PST-(2MH) 4 Nene 
‘You spoke to me and to Janardan’ g 


[xp janardan a radha| aib — ge-l-ah 

Janardan and Radha come go-PST-(3H) = vos ele 

‘Janardan and Radha arrived.’ tor a conveys a sequential or 
[1368-1369]: 

(1365) a. ahd [ap dhanik a dularu) ch-i Be ; (1368) a. [sah hamar kar, 
You(H) - ie and spoiled be-PRES-(2H) then You(H) I-GENIT S 
apna ghar 1 ‘ i” ; iat 
REFL house in . Thee 
“You may be rich and spoiled in your own house? “You repay my loan 

. 0 [ap dhanik a mashur| dunulseho ch-sith™ ; 
he(H) rich and famous both/also ae 
‘He is both rich and famous.’ 


Sentences [1361—1365] illustrate that two independent clauses aswell as 
two verb phrases, adjective phrases. noun phrases, and) ‘postpositional 
phrases may be coordinated with a. However, sentential and phrasal co 
ordinations by a are permissible only if the two conjuncts exhibit simi- 
larity in topic and structure, as exemplified below: 


(1366) a. ham-ra (xp parhai a likhai] bad pasin 
I-ACC/DAT reading and writing lot like 
aich oe 

be-PRES-(3NH + 1) 
‘I like reading and writing a lot.’ 

- [xpniru a kampyutar| satranj khel-l-ak 2 
Niru and computer chess play-PST-GNH)__ 
‘Niru and the computer played chess.” 

- *[npramsager a __ chéri] ghora ke mar-l-ak 
Ramsagar —_and stick horse ACC/DAT beat-PST-3NH) 

*“Ramsagar and the stick beat the horse” 
*[np usa a cabhil sanuk khol-l-ak 
Usha and key chest ore Sea ud 
“Usha and the key opened the chest.’ 
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b. [sAam kophi_ pib-ait ch-i 
I coffee drink-IMPERF AUX- ~PRES-(1) “a ey 
cah] 
tea 


I drink coffee and Niru (drinks) tea,’ 


(1371) a. [sham sinema dekh-l-ahi a t6 sarkas] 
I cinema see-PST-(1) and you(NH) circus 
‘I saw the movie and you (saw) the circus.” 
b. [s #6 sarkas dekh-l-e a ham sinema] 
you(NH) circus see-PST-(2NH) and I cinema 
“You saw the circus and I (saw) the cinema.’ 












Note, however 


at the conjunct beginning with a coordinator cannot 
be moved in fro 


of the preceding conjunct: 





(1372) *a 16 sarkas dekh-l-e ham sinema. 


a ham sinema dekh-l-ahii 6 sarkas. 


© 






lly, coordination of more than two conjuncts is achieved bya 


tw 


khae-Lahai 


PST{1) 


ened rice, curd, and pickle 





1375) jaldisa [xp bhat dail torkar| iow 
quickly rice lentils vegetable do-IMP-+{2H) 
“Cook rice, lentils, and vegetable soon.” 


21, however, a is used when more than two conjuncts are coordi- 





(1376) [np janardsn radha a ramswarup] ib  ge-Lah 
Janardan Radha and Ramswaroop come go-PST-(3H) 
‘Janardan, Radha, and Ramswaroop arrived.’ 


Negation of either or both conjuncts at the sentential level is possible: 


(1377) [so nai_2e-l-ah a ham cail de-l-ahii| 
he(H) not come- ~PST-(3H) and I walk give-PST-(1) 
“He didn’t come and (then) I went away.’ 
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™ (1378) [ge 


cail  ge-l-ah a ham raha nai 

he(H) walk go-PST-(3H) and I five-INF not 

i kah-al-iainh| i 

; say-PST-(1 + 3H) Leduc 

| ‘He left and I didn’t ask him to stay.’ f 

S (1379) [s0 mai rah-leah a ham rho nai 
he(H) not live-PST-(3H) and I oe PER) 
kah-al-iainh\ i : 


say-PST-(1 + 3H) : 
“He didn’t stay and I didn’t ask him ey cithe)? 


Finally, a regular feature of coordinate ootjunctiaie is the — 
shared items. Thus, for instance, the subject of the con inct link i 
the coordinator a may be deleted if it is coreferential - that ol 
preceding conjunet: = 


(1380) [sham khe-b a Obh 


I eat-FUT-(1) and run-F PUT. 
‘I will eat and go quickly.’ 


(1381) [s ham kha-it chi 
: I eat-IMPERF AUX- 
; jo] 


go-IMP-(2NH) ; 
‘I am eating and (in 
(in the meantime) 0 go.’ 


The predicate deletion also occurs: — ke 
(1382) [s radha mot ch-aith : 


(1383) 


























<< 
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9.5.2 Adversative conjunction: muda ‘but 


two conjuncts are coordinated by an adversative conjun 













Ction 
LUO] 
1 contrast or an Opposition exists between the 
. Mostly, muda permits the coordination to 6ccur at the 


e 





plied 





h-aith muda té garib 
be-PRES-(3H) but You(NH) poor 


you are poor. 








(1386 bhe-l muda ekrahi 
become-PST-(3NH) but Ekrahi 

iry in Ekrahi 
387 \- onee muda ghar me 





ght be-PRES-(3NH) but house LOC 


but dark inside the house.” 


njuncts at the sentential level is possible: 


muda o bad 


RES-(3H) but he(H) very 





de-l-ahii 


tation give-PST{(i +2H) 
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Sentences [1385-1390] above express the notion of 
tion; as shown in sentences [1391-1393 
expectation: 


contrast or opposi- 
| muda also conveys a denial of 


(1391) [s Kut dhanik nai ch-aith muda 0 bhoj 
relative rich not be-PRES-(3H) but feast 
kae-l-ainh namhar| 
do-PST-(3H) big 
‘The relative (of mine) is not rich but he offered a big feast.’ 


(1392) [s ch3ra_ ch-al patar muda0 kud-al 
boy be-PST-(3NH) thin but jump-PST-(3NH) 
bad] 
much 


‘The boy was thin but he jumped a lot.’ 


(1393) [s pahalman ch-al-ah baukar muda 0. hair 
wrestler be-PST-(3H) strong but defeat 
ge-l-ah} 
go-PST-(3H) 

‘The wrestler was strong but he lost.’ 


Similarily, muda conveys a preventive meaning if the first conjunct con- ~ 
tains a counterfactual conditional -it: 


(1394) [s ham dhan  d-it-iouk muda cabhi 
I paddy give-COND-(1 +2NH) but key 
manejar lag  ch-aik] 
manager near be-PRES-(3NH) F 
‘I would have given you the paddy but the keys are with the 


manager.’ 

(1395) [s 0-ho babadham ja-it muda Fi 
he(NH)-EMPH Babadham go-COND but Hi 
ok-ra dhau-e ia a 
he(NH)-ACC/DAT money-EMPH not echisk Hanky 
ch-aik] 


be-PRES-(3NH + 3NH) be Soe 
‘He too would have gone to the Babadham but he has no. 
money.” Sita ravines 








9. The syntax and semantics of simple and complex sentences 
(1296) [s ham ab-it-ahit muda ham-ra bas chuit 
i come-COND-(I) but EAGCIDAT bus jez, 

n oh 


2e-i} 
go-PST-(3NH + 1) 

‘I would have come but I missed the bus” 
hus far we have dealt with the adversative conjunction at the sentenz 
evel. However, adjectival phrasal adversatives are Permissible jn Mai 
thili 
1397) ; ch3ra [ap garib muda tejgar} aich 

this boy poor but intelligent be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The boy is poor but intelligent.” 


398 1 n 






[ap Swadgar muda nungear (seho}] 
-PRES-(3NH) tasteful but salty also 


‘The fish is tasteful but (also) salty” 


i few postpositional phrasal adversatives are formed by; 





ok-ra] 
he(NH)-ACC/DAT 





ap PLUM ~-#L Sate Ral fam-Fa 
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(1402) [s hun-ka sane nai j-0 
he(H)-ACC/DAT COMIT not go-IMP-(2NH) 
baru hamra sane cal-0| 


but I-ACC/DAT COMIT walk-IMP-(2NH) 
“Do not go with him; on the contrary, come with me.’ 


9.5.3 Disjunction 


The disjunctive particles ki ‘or’, ki ... ki ‘either ... or’, etc., express the 
idea that at most one of the two alternatives can be realized: 


(1403) [np cah ki kophi] ki pi-ab 0? 
tea or coffee what drink-FUT-(2H) 
“What will you drink — tea or coffee?” 


(1404) 0 [per du ki tin] din lag-at 
two or three day take-FUT-(3NH + 1) 
‘Tt will take (me) two or three days.’ 


(1405) [s 0 dudh le-b ki 0 dohi 0)? 
milk take-FUT-(2H) or curd 
“What will you take — milk or curd?’ 


(1406) [sO ki parh-u ki 0 mahis  cara-ul 
either read-IMP-(2H) or buffalo graze-IMP-(2H) 
“Either (you) study or (you) graze the buffalo.” 


(1407) [s0 0 cahe dudh di-a ki00 dhi 0] 
: either milk give-IMP-(2H+1) or curd 
‘(You) give (me) either milk or curd.” 


(1408) [sya ta 0 agari _parh-0 athba 0 nokri 
either DEF _ further read-IMP-(2NH) or job 
kar-0) 
do-IMP-(2NH) 

‘Either (you) study further or take a job.” 


Sentences [1403—1404] illustrate the use of unmarked disjunctive Ai at 
the phrasal level: sentence [1405], however, receives a sentential-level in- 
terpretation because of the inclusion of the verb. phrase in it, Sentences: 
[1406 — 1408] illustrate that marked disjunctives consisting of iterated par 
ticles (e. g., ki... ki; cahe ... ki; ya (ta) ... athba, and various combinations 
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thereof) are usually used at the sentential level. Sentences (140a= 1408} 

erec e 

how thi junctives are used to provide exclusive alternatives: never- 

she the 

theless. disjunctives may also be understood as inclusive, i.e. more than 
eless, disju ; 

available: 





natives may be 

(1409) [s0 dahi le-b ki 0 dudhO kiO chathi OV? 
curd take-FUT-(2H) or milk or curd cream 

‘What will you take: curd, milk, or curd cream?’ 


two al 





















Negation of the second disjunct is possible with both the unmarked and 
marked disjunctive particles: 
1410) [s dabai —_d-iaunh ki nai 0)? 
nedicine give-IMP-(1 + 3H) or not 
Should I give him the medicine or not? 
[xno ta aut-t-ah 
(41 gm 
nvitation DEF give-PST-(1 + 3H) come-FUTAGH) 
)] 
r not 
‘I did invite him: will he come or not?’ 
As shown in | nterr rogative sentences the verb of the se- 
ond disjunct sentences, however, the verb is not 
d 1 the negative disjunct, as exemplified in 


-u ki nai parh-u| — ham-ra 
-IMP-(2H) or not read-IMP-(2H) FACC/DAT 


lab 





ahi ) study or not study — IT have nothing to 


(1413) Is Oo au-t-ah ki nai au-t-ah| — nai jain 
he(H) come-FUT-(3H) or not come- FUT-GH) not know 
‘Id on’t know whether he will come or not.” 





9.5.4 Negative disjunction 





formed by the use of iterated particles nes. Me 
Jes express the idea that none of the 








wins partic 
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(1414) [Inpme nun ne tell kiuch nai aich 


neither salt nor oil something not be-PRES-(3NH + 1) 
‘I have nothing — neither salt nor oil.” 
(1415) [apne lal ne piar| kono nai bhet-al 
neither red nor yellow any not meet-PST-(3NH + 1) 
‘I got none — neither red nor yellow.’ 
(1416) [pp ne to-ra ne ok-raj 
neither you(NH)-ACC/DAT nor he(NH)-ACC/DAT 
kakro nai de-b-auk 
any one not give-FUT-(1 + 2NH) 
‘I will give to no one — neither to you nor to him.’ 
(1417) [sne  radha e-l-ah ne ramswarup 0) 
neither Radha come-PST- ~(3H) nor Ramswaroop 
‘Neither Radha nor Ramswaroop'came.’ 


(1418) [sai ham ne cah pi-l-ahit ne 00 kophi 0} 
today I neither tea drink-PST-(1) nor coffee 
‘Today I drank neither tea nor coffee.’ ; ps 
(1419) [s Aun-ka ne dhan — ch-ainh Sa 
he(H)-ACC/DAT neither wealth be-PRES- ONE + 3H) ua 
ne Orup One 0 bidya 0} ae 
nor beauty nor education a 


‘He has neither wealth nor beauty nor education.’ 


A ne ... ne sentence in Maithili may also be analyzable as ne ... a ne ‘not 
.. and not / not ... and also not’: 


(1420) [sne 0 sigret _ pib-ait ch-aith ; 
neither he(H) cigarette drink-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
a ne supari _ kha-it ch-aith) ‘ 
and nor betel nut eat-IMPERF AUX-PRES-GH) 
“Neither does he smoke nor chew betel nut.’ (lit: “He does not 
smoke and also does not chew betel nuts.’) 


na 
anii 


9.6 Subordination 


Subordination involves the conjunction of two clauses with the help of 
subordinators or subordinating conjunctions. Unlike coordinators, the 
subordinators assign unequal rank to the conjoined eer and render 
one of the clauses subordinate to the other. ey 
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The subordinators in Maithili are of two types: 


(i) Full words with lexical content, e. g., jakhan “when"; 75 ‘P's je ‘that’: 


kik ta ‘because’, etc. Examples are: 
(1421) ham jan-ait ch-i je 0 
I know-[MPERF AUX-PRES-(1) COMP he(H) 
mar-al jae-t-ah 
kill-PSTPCPL go-FUT-(3H) 
‘I know that he will be killed.” 


us ch3ra je ~—sikailh al ch-al 
that boy REL yesterday come-PERF AUX-PST-(3NH) 


ch-al 


‘The boy who came yesterday was very clever.’ 
(1423) ham sab cail  ae-l-ahit kiek ta nokri nai 

I PL w ome-PST-(1) because job not 

bhet-al 

meet-PST-(3NH + 1) 

i ack because we couldn’t get a job.” 

(1424) jekhen ham ghar pahiic-l-ahii aha sutal 

when I house arrive-PST-(1) you(H) asleep 


be-PST-(2H) 
‘When I arrived home, you were asleep.” 


(ii) Non-finite verb forms which lack agreement categories by defini 
tion: 

u mach kin-a bajar —_ge-1 
he(NH) fish buy-INF market go-PST-(3NH) 
“He went to the market to buy fish.” 

a.o bhair din likh-ait rah-l-ah 
he(H) whole day write-PRESPTPCL remain-PST-(3H) 
‘He remained writing the whole day.’ 

b. u me-k de-| roti 
he(NH) mother-GENIT give-PSTPCPL bread 
khae-l-ak 
eat-PST-(3NH) 
‘He ate the bread that the mother gave.’ 
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Three types of subordinate clauses will be described here: complement 
clauses, relative clauses, and adverbial clauses. 


9.6.1 Complement clauses 


“ complement clause is a clause which “completes” (i.e., fulfills a subea- 
tegorization restriction on) an accompanying lexical head. Such a subor- 
dinate clause may function as a complement of the subject or as a com- 
plement of the object, as illustrated in sentences [1427~ 1428}: 


(1427) a. [si [Nat [saje  daktor ahd kB gi 
this matter COMP doctor You(H) ACC/DAT not _ 
Jjac-l-ainh)) kakro nik na my 
examine-PST-(3H + 2H) anyon , 
lag-l-aik} 
feel-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 
‘No one liked the fact that the 
fact that the doctor didn’t ex: 
- [5 ham i 
I this news _ 
bha ge-T]] i 
become go-PST-(3NH) Gen 
‘T heard the news ‘oat ay 
tion in Germany.’ — 
(1428) a. ham-ra V buj 
‘ I-ACC/DAT feel- 
ge-l-ahii 7 


% ; 2 atl at 
thee; je bone 
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ly the complementizers derive from, and therefore resem- 
ronoun je'® ‘that/who’ and the interrogative Pronoun kj 


that histor 





> relative p 
* The following examples exemplify y the complementizers: 


(1429) ; kah-l-ainh [jelkilje ki aha cail  ja-u| 
he(H) say-PST-~3H) COMP — you(H) walk go-IMP32H) 


‘he told me that I go/He asked me to go.” 


(1430) ham hun-ka puch-al-iainh [ielkilje ki aha 
1 he(H)-ACC/DAT ask-PST-(1 + 3H) COMP” “youtH) 
ki khe-b] 
what eat-FUT-(2H) 








[jelkilje ki raih 
+3H) COMP live 


n to stay over.’ 





nent clauses, especially the object comple 
complementizers at all: 





} e ham-ra puch-l-ainh [kata ja rahal 
I-ACC/DAT ask-PST-(3H + 1) where go PROG 








He asked me where 





I was going.” 





u dhar da _baj-al [ai nai 
he(NH) promptly speak-PST-(3NH) today not 
rah-ab| 





live-FUT-(1) 
‘He replied promptly that he would not stay over today. 
1434) ham kah-al-iaik [ekhn-e cail  j-o} 
say-PST-(1 + 3NH) now-EMPH walk go-IMP-2NH) 


‘I asked him to go away at once.’ 








out the distribution of the complementizer. 
clause-initially in an object comple 
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(1435) ham-ra bujhe-l lie math 
I-ACC/DAT feel-PST-(3NH + 1) COMP head 
dukha-it aich} 


ache-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH + 1) 
‘I felt that I had a headache.’ 


(1436) ham-hii _ kah-al-iaik lie bhag-0} 
I-EMPH say-PST-(1 + 3NH) COMP run-IMP-(2NH) 
‘Even I asked him to get out.” 


(1437) 0 puch-l-ainh lie kathmandu kahia 
he(H) ask-PST-(3H + 1) COMP Kathmandu when 
je-b| 


go-FUT-(2H) 
“He asked me when I would go to Kathmandu.” 


However, the complementizer is not permitted to occur clause-initially in 
a subject complement clause: 


(1438) *ljelkiljeki aha aunha ge-l-ahiil se  jhuth 
COMP  You(H) feel drowsy go-PST-(2H) that lie 
(aich) 
is 
‘That you dozed off is a lie.” 

(1439) *[jelkiljeki daktar-ak riport nik  ch-all 
COMP  doctor-GENIT report good be-PST-(3NH) 
se bat sab bujh-auth 
that matter all realize-IMP-(3H) 
‘Let all realize that the doctor’s report was good/That the doc- 
tor’s report was good should be realized by all.” 


On the other hand, the subject complement clause allows the comple- 
mentizer to occur in non-clause-initial position if the complement clause 
is declarative: 


(1440) [daktar-ak riport je nik ch-al} se 
doctor-GENIT report COMP good be-PST-(3NH) that 
bat sab bujh-auth 
matter all realize-IMP-(3H) 

‘That the doctor’s report was good should be realized at all.” 
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rie kahia 


pas bhe-l] se 
COMP whe 


ass become-PST-(3NH) that 





jan 





ee vit 
matter I not know-PST-(1) 
‘I don’t know when Ramsagar passed the examination? 





it clause does not permit the complementizer 
al position no matter what sentence type the 





k Ke je atch] 
~(1 + 3NH) who COMP be-PRES-GNH) 


) who he was.’ 








*[cail je a-u] 
walk COMP come-IMP-(2H) 


*lam_ je 


i) mango COMP very sweet 


bad mith 


ngo was very sweet.’ 








cated above, the je-type complement may be 
1ent. The most distinctive characteristic of 
that its predicate bears the same syntactic rela- 
t I as it does in the main clause; in other words, 
the e complement clause will be inflected for subject and object 
ag cording to the general principles of the verb i 





2 in the main clause. The following examples are illustrative: : 
(1445) ham jan-ait ch-i [ie 0 
I know-IMPERF AUX-PR ES-(1) COMP he(H) 


r ch-aith\ 
be-PRES-(3H) 
‘I know that he is a doctor, 
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(1446) ham-ra bujhe-l fie ham-ra 
I-ACC/DAT feel-PST-(3NH + 1) COMP I-ACC/DAT 
bokhar laig — ge-I| 
fever attach go-PST-(3NH + 1) 

‘I felt that I had caught a fever.’ 


(1447) i bat lie ham nebari nai baj-ait 
this matter COMP I Newari not speak-IMPERF 
ch-i] sab ké bujhal 
AUX-PRES-(1) all ACC/DAT known 
ch-ainh 
be-PRES-(3NH + 3H) 
‘The fact that I cannot speak Newari is known to all.’ 


Sometimes, depending upon the class and semantic property of the com- 
plement-taking predicates of the main clause, the predicates of the com- 
plement clause may differ in mood. Thus, for example, sentences [1445— 
[447] all have verbal forms which are in the indicative mood. Sentences 
[1448— 1450], on the other hand, illustrate the verbal forms of the comple- 
ment clauses which are in the optative mood; such verbal forms are used 
within the complements of the desiderative predicates, as exemplified be- 
low: 
(1448) jenardan — cah-ait ch-aith 

Janardan want-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) COMP 

hun-k-ar beta daktar ban-ainh) 

he-(GENIT) son doctor become-OPT-(3NH + 3H) 

‘Janardan wants that his son become a doctor/Janardan wants 

his son to become a doctor.” : 


(1449) ham agrah _ kae-l-iainh lie raih ja-ith) is 
1 request do-PST-(1 + 3H) COMP live go-OPT-(3H) — 
‘I requested him to stay.’ ae 


(1450) i pat fie u nai rah-o) ; ham ay 
this matter COMP he(NH) not live-OPT(3NH) IT 
kona kah-iauk ? oe 
how say-IMP-(1 + 3NH)- ae co ae 
‘How should I tell him that he should not Stay over? — 


The remaining three complement types constitute a class; they differ col- 
lectively from the je-type complement clause in two principal ways. First, 
they are all reduced complements, i. e., they are not sentence-like comple- 
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ments. Second, unlike je-type complements, these complements are non. 





nitival complement. The predicates that take infinitival comple- 
‘to learn’, chorab ‘to give up’, bisarab “to forget’, lagab 
‘to want’, and so on. Note that these predicates require 
ect of the main clause to be identical and coreferential with the 










f the complement clause: 





1) ham nepal laut-a cah-ait ch-i 
I Nepal return-INF want-IMPERF AUX-PRES4j) 
‘I want to return to Nepal.” 





pher anreji parh-a lag-l-ah 
he(H) ag English read-INF begin-PST-(3H) 
‘He began to study English again.’ 








bisair ge-l-ah 
go-PST-(3H) 


(1453) radha git gab-a 
Radh INF forget 


‘Radha forgot to sing songs.” 





song sing 








A 


ominalized complement. A ized complement is a predi- 
h becomes nominalized and assumes the form of a verbal noun, 
i a genitival relation with its subject and 
1. Such a nominalized complement may also be 
pe complement, and usually (but not neces 


















ja-bige-nai ucit — hoe-t? 
1)-GENIT go-GERUND proper be-FUT-(GNH) 
e proper for you to go?’ (lit.: “Will your goimg be 


t 


(1455) k ae-bak Jjankari nai 
H)-GENIT come-GERUND knowledge not 
het-al 
meet-PST-(3NH + 1) 
‘I didn’t receive the news of his arrival.” (lit: *T didn't have 
the knowledge of his coming.’) 
(1456) daktar-ak habar habar jac-abljae-nai 


doctor-GENIT fast examine-GERUND 
ham-ra nik nai_lag-al 

I-ACC/DAT good not feel-PST-(3NH + 1) 

‘I didn’t like the doctor’s examining (the patient) in a humy: 
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(iv) Participial complement. Participial complements play a rather re- 
stricted role in complementation and typically use predicates of immedi- 
ate perception, such as dekhab ‘to see’, sunab ‘to hear’. These predicates 
are marked either by the present participial -ait or by the past participial 
-al: 


(1457) ki aha nac-ait banar —_ dekh-ne 
what you(H) dance-PRESPCPL monkey see-PERF 
ch-i? 


AUX-PRES-(2H) 
“Have you seen dancing monkeys?’ 


(1458) ham ok-ra cicia-it sun-al-iaik 
[ she-ACC/DAT cry-PRESPCPL hear-PST-(1 + 3NH) 
‘I heard her crying.’ 


(1459) 16 hun-ka kursi par — bais-al 
You(NH) he(H)-ACC/DAT chair LOC sit-PSTPCPL 
dekh-l-ahunh 
see-PST-(2NH + 3H) 

“You saw him sitting (i.e., having sat down) on a chair.” 


Note that the participial complement in [1457] occurs as a nominal modi- ~ 


fier, i.e., as an adjective, while in [1458-1459] the participials occur as 


verbal modifiers, i. e., as adverbs. 


9.6.2 Relative clauses 


In 9.6.1 above we treated those subordinate clauses which function as 
noun phrases. Here, we will deal with those subordinate clauses which 
function as modifiers of noun phrases; such modifying subordinate 
clauses are called relative clauses. aan 

The modifying clauses are of two types: those that restrict the potential 
referent of the noun phrase are restrictive relative clauses, and those that 


provide an added piece of information about a noun-phrase referent 


which is already fully specified are nonrestrictive relative clauses. Re- 
strictive relative clauses are treated in 9.6.2.1; nonrestrictive relative 
clauses are discussed along with other relative-like structures in 9.6.2.2. 

A relative clause in Maithili is formed by the use of a relativizer, which 
is the relative pronoun je and its inflected forms. The following examples 
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illustrate the restrictive [1460-1462] as well as the nontestrictive relative 


clauses [1463-1464]: 

(1460) u chdra [je 9 kailh al 
that boy REI yesterday come-PERF 
ch-al] : had calak aich 
AUX-PST-(3NH) very clever be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The boy who came yesterday is very clever,” 


ham [je kitab mahag ch-aik] selu) 

1 REL book expensive be-PRES-(3NH) COREE that 
nai le-b 

not take-FUT-(1) 

‘| won’t buy the book which is expensive.” 


[je 0 adda me nai ch-al] selu 

REL office in not be-PST-(3NH) COREL that 
karamcari hat-a de-l ge-l 

officer move-CAUSI give-PSTPCPL go-PSTA3NH) 
‘The officer who was not present in the office was sacked, 


[ie  prophesar ch-aith| ai bhasan 
an REL professor be-PRES-(3H) today speech 
an 
e-FUT-(3H) 


Janardan, who is a professor, will deliver a speech today” 


aha bad  mehnat ka rahal chi lie 
You(H) much labor do PROG AUX-PRES-+2E)5REE 
nik bat aich| 

good matter be-PRES-(3NH) 

“You are working very hard — which is a good thing? 


9.6.2.1 Restrictive relative clauses 


In a restrictive relative clause, the relativized NP consists of the relativizer 
its various forms) with or without an accompanying Common noun, 
latter is present, the relativizer serves as a determiner, The NP 

ve clause is coreferential with the head NP of the main clause: 

ts of the correlative pronoun se (in its various forms) 

monstrative pronoun i/u (in its various forms), either willl or 

vithout an accompanying common noun. Both the relativized/and lie 
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head NP may be either present or suppressed (see 9.6.2.1.1) — depending 
upon the relative word order of the head noun and the relative clause. 


The following examples illustrate the syntactic strategy used in the forma- 


tion of restrictive relative clauses in Maithili; sentences [1466], [1468], and 
[1470] are relative subordinate clauses: 


(1465) a. khet hariyar aich 
field green be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The field is green.’ 
. khet ham-ar — aich 
field I-GENIT be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The field is mine.’ 


(1466) [ie  khet hariyar aich) se Olu 
REL field green be-PRES-(3NH) COREL that 
ham-ar —_ aich 
I-GENIT be-PRES-(3NH + 1) 

‘The field that is green is mine.” 


(1467) a. u  matua ait nac-al 
that dancer night dance-PST-(3NH) 
‘The dancer danced last night.” 
.u  natua ekhan sutal aich 
that dancer now asleep be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The dancer is now asleep.” 


(1468) u— natua[jeO rait nac-all (se)0— ekhan 
that dancer REL night dance-PST-(3NH) COREL now 
sutal aich 
asleep be-PRES-(3NH) 

‘The dancer who danced last night is now asleep.” 


(1469) a. ok-ar mahis ham-ar — khet 
he(NH)-GENIT buffalo I-GENIT field 
car-al 
graze-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 

‘His buffalo grazed my field” 

. ok-ra pakair la-0 ef 
he(NH)-ACC/DAT catch bring-IMP-(2NH + 3NH) 
‘Go fetch him.” ‘ 
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(1470) ok-ra pakair la-0 
he(NH)-ACC/DAT catch bring-IMP-(2NH + 3NH) 
[jak-ar mahis ham-ar — khet 
REL-GENIT buffalo I-GENIT field 
car-al] 
graze-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 
‘Go fetch him whose buffalo grazed my field” 


9.6.2.1.1 Types of restrictive relative clauses 


Basing our analysis on the relative position of the head NP vis-a-vis the 
ive clause, there are three types of restrictive relative Clauses in) Mai- 
thili: postnominal, prenominal, and internal. 

Postnominal. In a postnominal relative clause the head NP (consisting 
of a determiner and a common noun or a personal pronoun) occurs out 
side the relative clause, and the relative clause follows the head NP. The 
typical word order is thus: determiner + head + relative clause) The 
following examples are illustrative: 

(1471) u__ karameari [je adda me nai ch-alj 
that officer REL office in not be-PSI-(3NH) 
(se) hat-a de-l ge-l 
COREL move-CAUSI give-PSTPCPL go-PST(3NH) 
‘The officer who was not in the office was sacked” 


rames-ak babu [jin-kar tay rel me kait 
ramesh-GENIT father REL(H)-GENIT leg train in cut 
ge-l-ainh] (se) el 

go-PST-(3NH + 3H) COREL come-PERF 

ch-aith 

AUX-PRES-(3H) 

‘Ramesh’s father whose leg got cut in the train has comer 


to-ra bhai__ike [jak-ra 
You(NH)-GENIT brother ACC/DAT REL-ACC/DAT 
pulis pakair le-ne rah-auk] 

police catch take-PERF AUX-PST-(3NH + 2NH) 

(ok-ra) ai choir de-l-kauk 
he(NH)-ACC/DAT today leave give-PST-(3NH + 2NH) 
“Your brother who was arrested by the police was released 
—_ police released today your brother who had been 
arrested. 
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(1474) 0 Ye hun-k-ar jame 
he(H) REL he(H)-GENIT son-in-law eH 
(se) ab baj-t-ah ; 
COREL now speak-FUT-(3H) ‘ 
‘He who is his son-in-law will now speaks 


Sentences [1471-1474] are all postnominal relative clauses as the b 
NPs u karameari [1471], rames-ak babu (1472), to-ra bhai ke | 
[1474] occur outside the relative clauses and the relative 
re head NPs. The relative clauses are marked by the re 
its honorific and case-inflected forms. The com n 
otherwise accompany the relativizer within the r 
deleted in all sentences. 
The retention of this common noun within 
clause is generally not permissible: 


(1475) "rate 


kait ya ain) ad 
cut go-PST-(3NH + 3H) 2 
*Ramesh’s father of which 


(1476) *toh-ar bhai [je 
You(NH)-GENIT pe 
hae ait chaakyi 
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n postnominal relative clauses, the correlative marker se may be redun- 
dantly present as indicated within brackers in all the sentences cited 
above. The regular practice is to delete the correlative marker if it js im 
the nominative case; otherwise it may be retained in constructions of the 





following type: 


(1479) u __ kapra [jeljak-ra aha pasin 
that cloth REL/REL-ACC/DAT you(H) select 
kae-l-ahii] 0 tak-arl tahi kapra-k 
do-PST-(2H) COREL-GENIT COREL cloth-GENIT 
dam mbhag ch-aik 
price expensive be-PRES-(3NH + 3NH) 
‘The cloth that you selected is expensive.’ 


Prenominal. In a prenominal relative clause the head NP occurs outside 
the relative clause and the relative clause precedes the head NP. The typi- 
cal word order thus is: relative clause + determiner + head, as exempli- 
fied below: 


(1480) fie  kailh rait nac-al| sel 
REL yesterday night dance-PST-(3NH) COREE 
u natua ekhan sutal  aich 


DEMONS dancer now asleep be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The dancer who danced last night is now asleep” 


(1481 [ie adda me nai ch-all sel u 
REL office in not be-PST-(3NH) COREL DEMONS 
k, hat-a de-| ge-l 
move-CAUSI give-PSTPCPL go-PST-3NH) 


‘The officer who was not (present) in the office was Sacked. 








OIlicer 





1482 [ak-ra aha nai rakh-l-ahii 
REL-AC C/DAT you(H) not keep-PST-(2H + 3NB) 
tahil ___ohi nokar ke ham raikh 
COREL DEMONS servant ACC/DAT I keep 
le-l-ahii 
take-PST-(1 + 3NH) 


| 2d the serv: 7 i 7 i . 
I hired the servant whom you didn’t hire. 





a unlike postnominal relative clauses, prenominal relative clauses 
re hat the: ~~ y ~, at * } ij 
juire that their head NP contain a correlative/demonstrative deter 
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Internal. In an internal relative clause (traditionally known as relative- 
correlative) the head NP occurs inside the relative clause. The main clause 
too may have the head NP repeated in it, in which case the head NP is 
preceded by the correlative-demonstrative-determiner; usually, however, 
the head NP is deleted and only a correlatiye-demonstrative-third person 
pronoun is used. The following examples are illustrative: 


(1483) [ie  serpa ebhrest par pahine carh-al] sel 


REL sherpa Everest on first  climb-PST-(3NH) REL 
u_tenjin —ch-al 

he Tenjing be-PST-(3NH) 

‘The sherpa who climbed Mt. Everest first was Tenjing/Tenj- 
ing was the first sherpa who climbed Mt. Everest.” 


(1484) [ie natua rait nac-al] ok-ral 
REL dancer night dance-PST-(3NH) he(NH)-ACC/DAT 
ohi natua ke janardan _pacas rupaiya 
DEMONS dancer ACC/DAT Janardan fifty rupees 
de-l-thinh 
give-PST-(3H + 3NH) 


‘Janardan gave fifty rupees to the dancer who danced las 


night.’ 


(1485) [ie  byakti bhoj kha-elkhz ae-l-ah\ 
REL person feast eat-INF come-PST-(3H) 
tin-kal hun-kal ohi 
COREL(H)-ACC/DAT he(H)-ACC/DAT DEMONS(H) 
byakti sab ké ek jor dhoti de-l 
person all ACCIDAT one pair dhoti give-PSTPCPL 
ge-l-ainh ; 
go-PST-(3NH + 3H) 
“All the people who came to (eat) the feast were presented 


with a pair of dhotis (to wear).” 


Although prenominal and internal relative clauses are cee A 
two separate types of restrictive relative clauses, it may be possi io 
treat them as subtypes of what have traditionally been called the correla- 


tive clauses. 

A fourth type of relative clause, ‘ 
clause”, also exists in Maithili. In such @ construction, the I ae 
tains an indefinite determiner; the indefinite determiner is usually 
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numeral ek ‘one’ followed by the classifier fa, or an indefinite pronoun 
— both of which may optionally be followed by such pronominal adjec. 
hanlohan ‘of such type’. The relative clause is marked by the 
je. and it follows the main clause: ¥ 






relativizer 


(1486) ek-ta ehan nokar — rakh-u lie 0 
one-CLAS such servant keep-IMP-(2H) REL 
achop nai ho-e] 


untouchable not be-OPT-(3NH) 
‘Hire (such) a servant who is not an untouchable” 


nidyarthi &-1 ch-al lie 0 





(1487 k 
any student come-PERF AUX-PST-GNH) RED 
aha ke tak-ait ch-al| 


You(H) ACC/DAT look-IMPERF AUX-PST-(GNH + 2H) 
‘A student had come who was looking for you.” 

hun-ka kono ehan kaniya ka 

he(H)-ACC/DAT any such bride do 


(1488) 






d-iaunh lie 0 hun-ka thikthak 
give-IMP-(2H + 3H) REL  he(H)-ACC/DAT right 
ka d-ainh| 


do give-OPT-(3NH + 3H) 
‘Marry him to such a bride as may set him right” 


ote that the common noun within the relativized NP 1s obligatorily 
ed in the extranominal type of relative clause. 






9.6.2.1.2 Which NPs can be relativized? 









li is quite generous in its strategies for relative-clause formation, 
1oun phrases functioning as subject, direct object, indirect object, 
possessor in the possessive construction, and object of postpositions are 
all accessible to relative-clause formation, as exemplified below: 

(1489) a. nokarni kapra dho rahal  aich 

maidservant cloth wash PROG AUX-PRES-~3NH) 

“The maidservant is washing clothes.” 


b. uv nokarni [ie  kapra dho rahal 
that maidservant REL cloth wash PROG 
aich) 


AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The maidservant who is washing clothes.” 
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cu kapra |je — nokarni dho rahal 
that cloth REL maidservant wash PROG 


aich 
AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The clothes that the maidservant is washing,’ 
(1490) [aha jak-ral jahi  bidyarthi ke 
You(H) REL-ACC/DAT REL student ACC/DAT 
anreji _ parhau-l-iaik] se bidyarthil 
English teach-PST-(2H + 3NH) COREL student 
sel ue ai bilayat — ge-l 
COREL he today England go-PST-(3NH) 
‘The student whom you taught English left for England to- 
day.’ 
[jak-ar beta mela me hera ge-l-aik| 
REL-GENIT son fair in lose go-PST-GNH + 3NH) 
se maugil sel u___ khub. cicia-it 
COREL woman COREL she much cry-IMPERF 
ch-al 
AUX-PST-(3NH) 
‘The woman whose son got lost at the fair was erying a lot.” 
(1492) [aha ahi kothri me rah-oit chi 4 
You(H) REL room in  live-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 
sel u bad saph aich 
COREL that much clean be-PRES-(3NH) 
‘The room in which you live is very clean.’ 


(1491) 


9.6.2.2 Other types of relative-like clauses 

In addition to the four types of relative clauses mentioned above, a few 

relative-like clauses also exist in Maithili. i ane 
(i) Nonrestrictive clauses. Nonrestrictive clauses are also marked with 

the relativizer je. But, unlike the restrictive relative clauses, nonrestrictive 

clauses occur with proper nouns and personal pronouns (whose potential 

referents are by definition definite). Such nonrestrictive relative clauses 


are of two types: 
aib 


1493 radha babu, {je — mukhiya ch-aith) _& 
: Radha HP REL village leader be-PRES-(3H) come 
ge-l-ah ice 
o-PST-(3H) pee 
‘ who is a village leader, arrived. 


‘Radha babu, 
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(1494) 


a. janarden piec di ka rahal — ch-aith Ve nik 
Janardan Ph.D. do PROG eS REL good 
bat aich} 
matter be-PRES-(3NH) 

‘Janardan is doing his Ph.D., whichis a cod in 

b. aha bad mehnat ka rahal chi 
You(H) much labor do PROG AUX-PRES-(2H) We 
barhiya bat aich) 
good matter be-PRES-(3NH) 

“You are working very hard, which is a good thing.’ 


In sentence [1493], the relative clause provides an added piece of informa: 
tion about the head NP, whose reference is already specified because it is 
a proper noun. In sentences [1494a, b], the relative clauses provide a 
comment on the entire proposition, i.e., the entire main’clatise. 
Sentences [1493-1494] also demonstrate that the Maithili nonrestnictive 
relative clauses are set off by the use of a comma intonation from themain 
clauses and can occur only in postnominal and extranominal positions, 
(i) ray ipial relative clauses. Participial verb forms used attributively 


(1498) 






noun may perform the role of a modifying relative claus: 


ructure and yield reduced relative clauses: 


u sut-al bacca ke uth-a 
he{NH) sleep-PSTPCPL child ACC/DAT tise-CAUST 
de-I-kai{k) 

give-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 

“He woke up a child who had fallen asleep” 

ehan sdr-al am ke khew-t? 


such rot-PSTPCPL mango who cat-FUT(3NH) 
“Who will eat a mango which is so rotten?” 


0 khas-ait ke 

nei) ) fall-PRESPCPL — ACC/DAT 
loik le-I-khinh 
catch (in the air) take-PST-(3H + 3NH) 

‘He caught the mango which was falling (from the tee) 
sipahi dub-ait bacca ke - baca 
soldier drown-PRESPCPL child a save 
le-l-kaik “% 
take-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 


“The soldier saved the child sho ania 
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9.6.3. Adverbial clauses era <peiars 
SPS) 

The adverbial subordinate clauses in Maithili indices into the 

following types: time, location, manner, reason, 

neity, condition, counterfactual condition, sta ow Jn what fot 

lows, these clause types are isc in detail dpberediny) 












9.6.3.1 Time clauses 
The adverbial clauses of time signal t 











7, (i) Temporal j etalon? ‘Temporal relatio 
| _ of subordinators which are full words with lexi 
are correlatives, one of which is optio’ 

; ‘when~then’, jahiya—tahiya wie: 
then’: 


P1499) jakhan ham pohite-t-ohit 
x when I i: ; 
a bis —— 
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(1502) malik ke kha-e-la Pen aha 
; kha-e-la-k bad 
master ACC/DAT eat-NON FINITE on/after you(H) 
khe-b 
eat- FUT-@H) 
“You will eat when the master eats/after the master has eaten,’ 
(1503) ja-e sa pahina-hi aha Jarman 
ny go-INF from before-EMPH you(H) German 
sikh-l-ahii 
learn-PST-(2H) 
‘Even before you went to Germany you learned German, 
(1504) kall parh-a ber me halla nai 










read-INF time in noise not 





studying. 


(lit.: “during the time 


ive adverbial jahd ‘where’ coupled 








ice of events: 


2-1 


e-PST-(3NH) 


1e train came.” 








ki aha ghar  bahair 
NH) that you(H) house sweep 











(sath)! ho-it-e (sath) 
ESPCPL with be-PRESPCPL-EMPH with 
ar de-b 
I news give-FUT-(1 + 2H) 
‘As soon as I get the job, I will inform you 





e time adverbial morpheme (either with or 
> -¢) may signal cause as well: 


se. Occasionally 


without the ¢ 


(iti) Ca 








phatic encli 


(1508) 


(1509) 


Non-finite 


(1510) 


The primary, literal meaning of sentences [1508-1510] seems to be tem- 


poral, but 





Jahiy-e Sa 
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jakhan! jakhn-e 0 beta da sun-l-ainh 


when when-EMPH he(H) son about hear-PST- -(3H) 
0 khais par-l-ah 


he(H) fall lie-PST-(3H) 
“When he heard about his son, he swooned.’ 


babu mar-l-ainh o 
when-EMPH from father die-PST-(3H + 3H) he(H) 

gam choir de-l-ainh 

village leave give-PST-(3H) 

“After his father died, he left the village/When his father died, 
he left the village (for good).’ 


forms, too, convey the meaning of cause: I 
i bat sun-ait 0 uith ge-l-ah 4 
this matter hear-PRESPCPL he(H) rise go-PST-(3H) i 
‘When he heard it he left immediately.” i 


with the implication of causality. 5 





A 
9.6.3.2 Locative clauses 
Locative adverbial clauses are introduced by the subordinator jafa ‘Wheraaas 
or jatakatau “wherever : ’ 
(1511) jata _ pathe-b ham je-b 7 
where send-FUT-(2H+1) 1 go-FUT-(1) ‘ 
‘I will go where you send me.” 
(1512) jatakatau ham-ra nokri bhet-at ham 
wherever I-ACC/DAT job meet-FUT-(3NH + 1) I ; 
je-b a 
go-FUT-(1) ; ae 
‘I will go wherever I will find a job.’ ; F 
fe <a a 
Usually, however, locative clauses in Maithili have the shape of a relative- | 
correlative clause: t oe Bi / 
(1513) ham otal ohi tham jx-b jatal  jahi tham as 5 if i 
I there that place go-FUT-(1) where eS - 
ham-ra kah-ab q i 


I-ACC/DAT say-FUT-(2H + 1) : 
‘I will go there where you ask me to. 
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9.6.3.3 Manner clauses 


Adverbial clauses of manner are introduced by jena ‘as’ Or jahina® exactly 


as’: 

(1514) la j-0 jena kah-ne ch-al-iauk 
take go-IMP-(2NH) as say-PERF AUX-PST-(1 + 2NH) 
‘Take it away as | had instructed,” 

(1515) la an-O jehina malik 


take bring-IMP-(2NH) exactly as master 
kah-al-khunh 

say-PST-(3H + 2NH) 

‘Fetch it exactly as the master said.’ 


Certain manner clauses in Maithili may also be paraphrased as relative: 
lative clauses: 





corre| 
(1516) ohina la-0 jenal jahina kah-ne 

in that way bring-IMP-(2NH) as exactly as Say-PERE 
ch-al-iauk 
AUX-PST-+(1 + 2NH) 
‘Bring it in exactly the way I had instructed.” 





If there is “doubt” or “unreality”, an optative mood is used: 





e ena baj-l-aith jena ham-ra nai 
he(H) such speak-PST-(3H) as 1-ACC/DAT not 
cinh-ne ho-ith 


recognize-PERF AUX-OPT-(3H + 1) 
“He spoke (in such a way) as if he didn’t recognize me, 





96 
7 


4 Reason clauses 


Adverbial clauses of reason are formed by the use of a cluster of subordr 
nating morphemes such as t# ‘so’, tahi sd (colloquially ‘ai/iahi $a) die 
to’, tahi sdltahi karan sdltahi karn-é “due to that reason’, karamyje) the 
reason being that’, or kiek talkilje “because (of). A few examples are 
given for illustration: 
(1518) gari chuit ge-l tahi sd a-hi 
train leave go-PST-(3NH + 1) due to that you(H)-EMPH 
ota _raih ge-l-ahii 
place live go-PST-(2H) 
‘I missed the train, due to that reason I stayed at your place” 


(1519). 


(1520) 


(1521) 


(1522) 


Note that sentences [1521-1522] using r@ and aoe 
as ea sentences. For eka 


"Recon ame ae em, 
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ham london — samae par nai pahite-l-ahii ——kiwek 19 

1 London time on not arrive-PST-(1) because 
ham-ar ——_jahaj aber ch-al 

I-GENIT aeroplane late be-PST-(3NH) 

a didn’t arrive in London on time because my airplane was 
ate.’ ; 
u Pharam nai bhar-a — sak-al karan je oph 

he(NH) form — not fill-INF can-PST because office 
band bha ge-l ch-al-aik 

closed become go-PERF AUX-PST-(3NH) 

“He couldn’t fill in the form because the office was closed. A 


baba burh bha ge-l-ah t® makai nai 
grandfather old become go-PST-(3H) so maize not 
pac-ait ch-ainh sine 
digest IMPERF AUX-PRESGNH4+3H) 

‘The grandfather is old so he cannot digest maize.” G 


dhaua saith ge-l tah wont aib- 
money exhaust go-PST-(3NH) so. - village con e 
ge-l-ahit 

Lnaeic ~(1) 








3 Fast 













nouns, i.e., by adding -bak karn-é 


clause: 
(1523) 


(1524) 









aber hoe-bak 
late become (verbal noun 
chuit ge-l 
leave go-PST-(3NH + 1) 
‘I missed the train because 
besi kha le-la a 
much eat take (verbal noun 
dukha-it ath Se 7 
ache re i 
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Finally, if the main clause happens to contain an adverb of quantification 
















(e.g., ehan ‘such’, stek/tatek ‘so much’), then the adverbial clause of 
cn employs the subordinating complementizer morphemes je 
‘that’: 

(1525) atek chalhi kha le-l-aith je — bhair ait 
so much ¢ cam eat take-PST-(3H) that whole night 
pet it ch-al-ainh 
stomach ache-IMPERF AUX-PST-3NH + 3H) 

‘He ate so i cream that his stomach ached the whole 
night.’ 

(1526) tatek ki thaik ge-l-ahit 
so much -(1) that tire go-PST-(1) 

I walked so much that I got tired.” 
527) hinh je  nokar ke dar 








ST-( 3H) that servant ACC/DAT waist 


+ 3NH) 
th a club so hard that it broke his back” 





»s (1525— 1527] may be assigned a resultative reading: 





9.6.3.5 Result clau: 





by the use of jahi s3 (colloquially 


jai sa) ‘so that/as a result of .f which’, e: 5 





An adverbial clau: 






(1528) babu ji pai bhej-nai choir de-l-ainh 
father HP money verbal noun) leave give-PST-(GH) 

7 parhai chor-a par-al 

uently study leave-INF MOD-PST-GNH +1) 

‘I had to quit my studies because Father stopped sending 

money. 


send ( 












But the sub 


clauses, may 





rdinators t# or tahi sé, which are commonly used for reason 
Iso be used for the result clause: 





(1529) ham-ra aber bha rahal — ch-al 
1-ACC/DAT late become PROG AUX-PST-GNH +1) 
té ham laut ge-l-ahii 


consequently I return go-PST-(1) 
‘It was getting late for me, as a result of which I returned: 
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9.6.3.6 Purpose clauses 


The adverbial clauses of purpose typically use the different types of bare 
infinitival verb forms, as exemplified below: 


(1530) ramsagar jutta kin-a jaenagar —ge-1 
Ramsagar shoes buy-INF Jaynagar go-PST-(3NH) 
“‘Ramsagar went to Jaynagar to buy shoes.’ 
(1531) 0 anreji _parh-a lellbaste bilzt ge-l-ah 
he(H) English read-INF for England go-PST-(3H) 
‘He went to England (in order) to study English.’ 
(1532) dukhi ji nokri khoj-bak _lellbastelhetu kathmandu 
Dukhi HP job _ search-INF for Kathmandu 
ae-l-ah 
come-PST-(3H) 
“‘Dukhiji came to Kathmandu to look for a job.” 


Sentences [1530-1532] illustrate examples where the main as well as the 


subordinate clauses have the same subject and show that the same-subjects 


purpose clauses in Maithili use an infinitival verb form. The differegl 
subject clauses, however, use a subordinator jahi sd ki ‘so that’ and hae 
the verbs in the optative mood: : 


(1533) 0 khub dhan kama-e — cah-ait 

he(H) much wealth earn-INF want-IMPERF 
ch-aith jahi si ki: hun-k-ar paribar sukhi 
AUX-PRES-(3H) so that he(H)-GENIT family happy 
rah-ainh wc aE 
remain-OPT-(3NH + 3H) 

‘He wants to earn a lot of wealth so that his family may re 
main happy.’ 


wn 


(1534) ham jarmani 83 barabar phon _ kar-ait ren 
1 Germany from regularly phone do-IMPERF 
ch-i jahi s3ki ham-er —_balak prasann is 
AUX-PRES-(1) so that I-GENIT son happy 
rah-aith < tein 


be-OPT-(3H + 1) 


‘I call from Germany regularly so that my son may be: happy: 2 ; 


Negative purpose clauses use a subordinator kaht ‘lest’ and have the verb 
in the optative mood: ct ie EE HE 
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(1535) rase rase cal-u kahi khais nai par-i 
slowly walk-IMP-(2H) lest fall not lie-OPT3(H) 
‘Walk slowly lest you fall.” 

(1536) jor sd cal-auth kahi tren nai chuit 
fast walk-IMP-(3H) lest train not miss 





go-OPT-(3NH + 3H) 
‘Let him walk fast lest he miss the train” 





mperative main clauses, negative purpose clauses Use a discon: 


With 1 

tinuous subordinator kahi ... 1&: 

(1537) o khub mehnat kar-ait ch-aith kahi 
H) much labor do-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(GH) lest 


| we bha Rd: ith té 





‘He is . working aa rd lest he fail 





(1538 ham rase rase cal-ait ch-i kahi' pichair 
I slowly walk-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) lest slip 
nat ja-i 1é 


PT-(1) therefore 


wly lest I slip.’ 


es [1535-1538] may be formed with jahi s9 ki, For 








Jahi si ki khais nai par-i 
k-IMP-(2H) sothat fall not lie-OPT-(2H) 
ly so that you may not fall.’ 





(1540) 0 khub mehnat kar-ait ch-aith 

H) much labor do-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
aki phel nai ho-ith 

sothat fail not become-OPT-(3H) 

“He is working hard so that he may not fail.” 








9.6.3.7 Simultaneity clauses 


To signal that two events occurred simultaneously, Maithili uses repeated 
verb forms marked with the imperfective aspect -aif, €. £., 
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(1541) ham amerika ja-it ja-it hun-ka 
I America go-IMPERF go-IMPERF he(H)-ACC/DAT 
Sd bhet kae-l-iainh 
from meet do-PST-(1 + 3H) 
‘I met him while leaving for the United States.’ 


(1542) maugi — baj-ait baj-ait kan-a 
woman speak-IMPERF speak-IMPERF weep-INF 
lag-al 


attach-PST-(3NH) 
‘The woman began to cry while talking,’ 


(1543) 0 daur-ait daur-ait khais par-l-ah 
he(H) run-[MPERF run-IMPERF fall lie-PST-(3H) 
“He fell while running.’ 


(1544) ham-ra dekh-ait dekh-ait 
I-ACC/DAT see-IMPERF see-IMPERF 
ok-ra deh me aig laig 
he(NH)-ACC/DAT body in fire attach a 
ge-l-aik 
go-PST-(3NH + 3NH) 
‘His body caught fire while I kept looking on.’ 4 
(1545) ham git — sun-ait sun-ait thaik ge-Lahit 
I song hear-IMPERF hear-IMPERF tire go-PST-(1) — 
‘I got tired while listening to the song.” 
(1546) 0 mithai kha-it kha-it mair ge-lLah 
he(H) sweets eat-IMPERF eat-IMPERF die go-PST-(3H) 
‘He died while eating sweets.” 


9.6.3.8 Conditional clauses 


Conditional clauses are formed by adding the subordinator j6 (also jedi 
~ yadi, agar) “if? to the clause which signals the condition and sa ‘then’ to 
the main clause which states that the outcome will happen if the condi- 
tion is met. The following examples illustrate this: 


(1547) jS pain _ par-at ta raih jab 
if water fall-FUT-(3NH) then live go-FUT-2H) 


‘If it rains, please stay.’ (lit.: ‘then you will stay.) 


reat = 


cate 
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(1548) 


(1549) 


BB aha bhoj_ me ge-l rah-i ta mithai 
if you(H) feast in go-PERF AUX-PST-2H) then sweets 
khae-na-hi hoe-b 

eat-PERF-EMPH AUX-FUT-(2H) 

‘If you had gone to the feast, then you would definitely have 
eaten the sweets.’ 


p35 aha kailh janakpur jab la 
if you(H) tomorrow Janakpur go-FUT-(2H) then 
ham-hii_—_cal-ab 

I-EMPH walk-FUT-(1) 

‘If you go to Janakpur tomorrow, I will go, too.” 


po ham-ra gair _parh-l-ainh ta 
if he(H) I-ACC/DAT abuse read-PST-(3H + 1) then 
o buri — ch-aith 

he(H) stupid be-PRES-(3H) 

‘If he called me bad names, then he is stupid.” 

j3 janardan  rah-t-ah ta ham-hii___raih ja-b 


if Janardan live-FUT-(3H) then I-EMPH live go-FUT(1) 
‘If Janardan stays, I will stay, too.” 


Sentences [1547—1551] illustrate the examples of the so-called “reality” 
conditionals, the main morphological distinction of which is to mark the 
verbs of both clauses with any combination of present, past, and future 


tenses. 


Negation of either or both clauses is possible; syntactically, negative 
conditionals are like ordinary conditionals: 


(1552) 


(1553) 


j5 pain  par-at ta ham nai je-b 
if water fall-FUT-(3NH) then I not go-FUT-(1) 
‘If it rains, I won’t go.” 


J5 pain nai par-at ta dhan_ nai 
if water not fall-FUT-(3NH) then paddy not 
upj-at 

grow-FUT-(3NH) 

‘If it doesn’t rain, the paddy crop won’t grow.” 


9.6.3.9 Counterfactual conditionals 


Counterfactual conditionals use a different morphological device: In 
counterfactual conditionals, the use of the subordinating morpheme j9, 
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jodi ~ yadi, agar “if? is optional, and the verbs of both the subordinate 


and main clauses are unmarked for tense and are instead eet the 
conditional mood -if, €. g., 


(1554) 


(1555) 


(1556) 


(j3) ham ahi jak rah-it-ahii fo me nai 
if 1 you(H) like be-COND-(1) then so_ chet 
kar-it-ahii 

do-COND-(1) 


(j3) barkha_par-it-aik oles 
if rain fall- COND-(3NH) then paddy 
ho-it-aik com Nt pate 5 
become-COND-(3NH) 5 
‘Had it rained, the paddy ae = a 


hun-ka beti 

he(H)-ACC/DAT daughter ACCIDAT 
ge-l rah-it-ainh 

to PERF AUX- one 

ho-it-ainh 

be-COND-(3NH + 3H) | e, 

‘Had his daughter been marie, it 


Alternatively, it is possible to havi 
phrase marked with the conditi 
within the brackets): 


(1557) 


(1558) 


0 ab amerika so 
he(H) now Ameri 
nik ee 

“Tt would have been 

by now.” 





(1560) 


(1561) 


ses of sample and 


Comet Semicnoss 

¢ 1 554~ 1558) exemplify 
inate clause had been met. Sentences [155 8) 
of either or both clauses of 


counterfactual conditionals is 


ble in Maithili 


ok-ar bibah nai bhe-l 
she(NH)-ACC/DAT marriage not becomeFEi 
rah-it-aik ta aha ke 
AUX-COND-(3NH + 3NH) then youtH) AGGIDAR 

lel thik ho-it 

for good be-COND-(2NH + 2H) 

‘Had she not been married, it would have been good tor you. 


pahun rahi ja-it-ainh ta nik nat 

guest live go-COND-(3H) then good not 

ho-it-ainh 

be-COND-(3NH + 3H) 

‘Had the guest stayed, it wouldn’t have been good for him: 


ham ai nai ja-it-ahii ta kaj nat 

I today not go-COND-(1) then job not 

ho-it 

become-COND 

‘Had I not gone there, the job wouldn’t have been doney 


9.6.3.10 Absolutive clauses 


Absolutive clauses are formed by adding the conjunetive/absolutive par 
ticle ka to the verb stem of the subordinate clause. Absolutive clauses 
convey a number of different meanings which are illustrated below: 


Temporal sequence 


(1562) 


(1563) 


Jan Jjalkhai kha ka @&-l 
laborer breakfast eat CP come-PST-(3NH) 
‘Having eaten the breakfast, the laborer(s) came.” 


0 naha ka bhojan kae-l-aith 
he(H) bathe CP meal do-PST-(3H) 
‘Having bathed, he ate (his meal).’ 


radha sab sa his ka amy ie 

Radha all from laugh CP tal 

ch-aith ie 

AUX-PRES-(3H). 

‘Radha talks to everyone s 1 
(1565) maugi kainkhij ka sab ke 


tye cry CP all ACC/DAT Comics 
le-l-ak 


give-PST-(3NH + 3NH) ane 
‘The woman. convinced all. by crying ) 


Concessive 


(1566) rajender dos-o bha 
Rajendra friend-EMPH be 
jhagra  kae-l-ak ; 
quarrel do-PST-(3NH) 
‘Rajendra quarreled | 


(1567) on 


Causal 
(1568) 


«hi le a 


vone niobate 
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Notes 


Chapter three 


|. This was recognized to be so by Dinabandhu Jha (1357 sala/1946 A.D.: 103): 
linga arthat purhsatva stritva Jaukike (emphasis mine) mithilabhasame namaka artha 
hoita achi, sathskritavat athava hindiprabhrtibhasavat sar riya (emphasis mine) nahi. 
{Gender (i.e. masculine and feminine) in Maithili is conventional and is governed mainly 
by the sex of the animate object; it is not grammatical as in Sanskrit and Hindi, ete] 


. Consider, for instance, the following facts from Sanskrit wherein the nominative and 
vocative cases are distincly marked by two separate morphemes: 





deva-h (Nom) ‘god’, but deva-@(Voc) 
sena (Nom) ‘army’, but sen-e (Voc) 
agni-h (Nom) ‘fire’, but agn-e (Voc) 
Satru-h (Nom) ‘enemy’, but Satr-o (Voc) 








No such declension occurs in Maithili, however: bhagban (Nom) ‘God’, he bhagban (Voc- 
God) ‘Oh God!’; ram (Nom) ‘Ram’, but yau ram (Yoc-2H Ram); hau ram (Vor-2MH 
Ram); and rau ram (Voc-2NH Ram) — all of which translate into English as “Hello 
Ram’ 






for more information on postpositions. 
. See 6.9.2 for more information on bare infinitival constructions in Maithili. 


aw 


Chapter four 


1. In discussing the distinction of Maithili pronouns into honorific and nonhonorific, 
Grierson (1881 a: 24) declares that “To people accustomed to deal with eastern lan- 
guages, I need do no more than point out the fact, except to notice en passant, that in 
no Indian language which I have studied, is this distinction carried to a greater length 
(footnote omitted) than in Maithili.” 

In highly formal and literary styles, a gender distinction between masculine and femi- 
nine is shown by intransitive verbs in non-present tense forms of the third person and 
by transitive verbs in future tense forms of the third person. Examples: 





(1) raja ae-l-ah a 
king come-PST-(3H,M) ca 
‘The king came.” 

but, \ er 

(2) rani ae-l-ih $f 
queen come-PST-(3H,F) 
‘The queen came.” 


(3) raja khae-t-ah 
king eat-FUT-3H,M) ‘ ne iy 
‘The king will eat.” A 
but, ey 
(4) rani khae-t-ih jel oes wy, 
queen eat-FUT-(3H,F) se 
‘The queen will eat” i 




























> parents-in-law \earely 
natingly di 


ic pronoun / (and its 


es. For example 


ch-ainh 


PERF AUX-PRES-3NH + 3H) 


Are you ill or what? (lit.: Is something happening 


\.B."): “ap'ne can be used throughout 
aha" is sometimes even used when 
and (dh is ‘vulgar’” [examples in Devana- 


nins in gene’ and of younger married couples of other 
couples m © one another in public through a 
© husband may refer to his wife as 
he courtyard’, bauaki/baccak! 
y, the wife may refer to her 
kt. svat) ‘husband’, gharak malik “master of 

‘boy’s/daughter’s father 
is to be a kinsman, then the husband 
ses as toharlahdk kaki ‘your aunt, tober! 
while the wile will refer to her husband with such 

ik bhe ‘your brother’, etc. 
aha for such kinsmen as well. 

cmiliterate brahmin boys using 10 (NH) 
( will simply not be tolerated by the 


ahmins, how 


1oun of prayer is 16 (MH) and not 16 (NH): 
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he bhagban t6 ham-ar rac cha kar-ah 


VOC God You(MH) I-GENIT protection do-IMP-(2MH) 
‘O God, protect me’ 


. The inclusive plural pronoun apna soblsabh, the second person high honorific plural 
pronoun apne sab/sabh, and the reflexive Pronoun apne need to be treated separately as 
three distinct forms in the Maithili pronominal system. : 


Il. Note that in all styles = standard or otherwise — sabh is generally preferred to sab in 

genitive case forms. 
Diachronically, the base form was 16h or tohé. The synchronic remnant of the A is still 
maintained in the genitive forms, The retention of hi 


; v in other case forms, however, may 
be viewed as an affectation, 

13. Note the asymmetry in the pronominal system: while ahd me and apne me ‘in you’ are 
present, *ham me ‘in me’ or *16 me ‘in you (NH)' do not exist. 

14. Note that, unlike Hindi, Maithili has plural as well as singular forms for the interroga- 
tive pronoun ‘what’, Compare the following sentences: 


1 


ye kya hae? Hindi 
these what be-PRES-PL 
“What are these?” 


i ki sab aich? Maithili 
this what PL AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
“What are these?’ 


|S. jahi(NP)-k means simply that 4 noun phrase may optionally be inserted between the 
pronoun and the case marker and/or postposition = upon which the relative pronoun 
functions as a determiner (see also chapter 5): 


() jahi gai-k dudh ehan tahi — gai-k dam 
of which cow-GENIT milk such of that cow-GENIT price 
katek? 
how much 
“When the milk of this cow is such then how much will be the price of 
that cow?” 


Chapter five we 


|. Here it may be worthwhile to quote Grierson (1909: 64); “I have said sessile 
are liable to change for gender, but in practice the change very rarely takes place. In 
ordinary conversation the masculine gender is quite commonly aed inte 
feminine, and, indeed, except to pandits grammatical gender is almost 
is to say, adjectives only become feminine when applied to female living 
. This statement may not be wholly true. In certain affected styles (usually : 
of the Brahmanie speech in which the pronounced forms approximate closely 
written forms), a few of the indefinite adjectives may also show masculine and. 
distinctions, e. g.: 


Masculine Feminine 
(a) gor balok gor’ ‘ a 
‘a fair-complexioned boy’ ‘a fair-complexioned girl 








nites 
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5: se purukh tin’ seri , 7 
@ he sade ‘three women’ ; (3) os ss kha-it-e ieaiadeana 
; r | oul iS ¢at-IMPERF-EMPH DEF NEG AU y ‘ 
(3) chot —- mard choti — maug! : ‘okhnon ki bojait a ii NEG AUX-PRES-(2H) 
: ‘a short man’ a short, WanHAK : : then what speak-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 
) wnnar balak summer’ balika ; You don't (won't) eat it after all so why talk about i” 
(4 ore con’: weoodaoeks irl/daughter’, : tl Gees , i 
‘a handsome’ boylson . good-looking girl/daughter’, and soon, j tae constructions, a few modals may also intervene between the ved 
5 oh etiaite participa Porth khus may yield a correct sentence, €. 2, i os aa the aspect marker. In such cases, the aspect marker is attached directly onto 
i - oF khus — bhe-l-ha bacca ké sor 7 the modal itself, which in turn is followed by the auxiliary: i 
» ha spy become-PSTPCPL-DEF(M) child ACC/DAT call : (4) Kha-(e) sak-git hej 
aoe cat-INF can-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 
‘do-IMP-(2H) f j ; Tam able to eat. 
‘Call the child who has just become happy. j (S) Kha-e — sak-all*ne ch-al-ahit 
able if by it is meant: ‘Call a strong and ready Servant. j eat-INF can-PERP AUX-PST-(2H) 
sentence [376] may be acceptable if by it is meant : ae ; ; : : ) 
4. ie = ‘ a he aah tatsama words borrowed from Sanskrit), morphologe : You had been able to eat,’ 
5. In yvoca Ne ee ne ‘lative (adiectivet adiective i " F r + 
; ; lly jerived comparative (adjective + -far) and superlative (adjective + =t9m) adjective | 2. Two types of stem alternation are very common in Maithili: (i) 2 0: and (ii) aa, 
foams no doubt available, e. g., H These are discussed below. s 
re aii Superlative () A schwa deletion rule (of the type ... VCsCV(C)... —+... VEDEV{C) ..) deletes the 
‘shorter’ laghu-tam ‘shortest’ j second schwa of a Maithili word/stem followed by a vowel-initial suffix: 
‘longer’ dirgh-tam ‘longest’ (1) unat-a — unta 
a priya-tam ‘dearest’ ; roll over-CAUS I ‘cause to roll over" 
higher’ ucca-tam ‘highest’, and so on, | (2) lajak-ait ch-i + btkait chi 
ssed in detail in chapter 7. hang-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) ‘Iam hanging’ 
[429] the noun that is modified is deleted, ; but, 
ng in @ conve’ sociolinguistic information about = — — : Q) inode 
‘orms are characteristic of the Brahmanic and educa vies 0 roll over-CAUS II ¢ to roll over (throu; sh 5:0 
| (4) latak-ba — bbtakba 
ae speaking etni and otni cannot modify a countable noun. Thus, *eti } ae hang-CAUS II ‘cause to hang (through s.0.)’ fs 
this many chairs’ and *orni log ‘only that many people” are unacceptable | (ii) a is changed into a in the following environments: =a 
; more proper to say etme kursi and otne log. (iia) Stem final a is changed into a upon addition of an affix, consisting of a a 
3 j ture: 
; - 
j (5) kha-ne ch-i — khaene chi : 
Chapter six ; eat-PERF AUX-PRES-(1) ‘I have eaten’ n 


1. This characterization of the Maithili verb phrase may not be wholly eo 
For example, while it is true that aspect and auxiliary are always ae on ae 
the use of the aspect marker will necessarily trigger the obligatory use 5 t he ee , 4 
verb), a number of elements (e. g., the emphatic enclities ¢ and 2 the eee - . 
definitizers/complementizers such as ta, ne, etc., and the negative particle nai) may 
tervene between the aspect marker and the auxiliary: 


. (6) la-ne rah-ab + bene rahab Writes 
| bring-PERF AUX-FUT-(2H) ‘You will have brought” 
Note that the resultant forms have ¢ inserted into them; thus, *lne » 

| are ungrammatical forms in Maithili. iva 

} 

| 

; 





Note also that it would not do to say that @ simply changes 
reason that a —+ ais a highly productive and systematic rule of the | 
system. Seatinen 

(iib) Stem final a is also changed into 2 upon addition of 
affixes; 

(7) kha-at-ah —> khaetah % 
eat-FUT-(3H) ‘He will eat” os 


(1) ham khae-ne fa ch-i muda «+. 
1 eat-PERF DEF AUX-PRES-(1) but 
‘I have no doubt eaten but...” 

2 khae-ne-e-ta nai ch-i 
eat-PERF-EMPH-CLAS NEG AUX-PRE! 
‘Not only have I (definitely) eaten, but ...” 


(1) 














— khaelainh 


3H) ‘He ate’ 











— jaehaik 
T-(1) ‘I will go 


9) 
( 


iti 





(10) 





bring-PS ‘I brought’, and so on, 


nternal @ (followed by a stem final consonant) is changed into 2 upon addi- 
itera a 7 


(iic) St | u Y 
nid fix which is either consonant-initial or diphthong initial, if the $tém final 


tion of 








onsonant is not r or /: 





il) kat-ait ch-al-ahii + katait chalahii 
2 cut-IMPERF AUX-PST-(1) ‘I was cutting’ 


(12) cat-ne ch-e — catne che 
e lick-PERF AUX-PRES-(2NH) 


“You have licked’ 








but, 
13) mar-ait ch-i— marait chi 
pee beat-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(2H) 
You beat” 
(14) bahar-ne ch-i — baharne chi : 
sweep-PERF AUX-PRES-(2H) “You have swept 
(15) pal-ait rah-ab — palait rahab 





bring up-IMPERF AUX-FUT-(2H) 
You will continue to bring up 
iid) If, however, the affixal element contains a (either singly or preceded by a conso- 


(ud ‘ a 3 
nant), then the change of a to a takes place invariably even if the stem-final Consonant 





isrork 
(16) kat-a — kata 
cut-CAUS I “cause to cut 
(17) kat-ba — katha 
cut-CAUS II ‘cause to cut (through s. 0.) 
(18) mar-a — mara 
kill-CAUS I ‘cause to kill’ 
(19) mar-ba — marba 
kill-CAUS II “cause to kill (through s. 0.) 
(20) pal-a — pala 
bring-up-CAUS I 
‘cause to bring up’, and so on. 
3. The perfective aspectual marker is -al if the intransitive verb stem ends in 4 consonant; 





otherwise it is -/; 

(1) sut-al ch-aith 
sleep-PERF AUX-PRES~-(3H) 
“He is asleep.’ (lit.: ‘He has slept.’) 


w 


7. See above, note 6. 
8. See, however, below 8.2.2. 


See note 1. 
- Note that although an imperfective verb may translate into English as progressive, 
there are distinct differences between the two: 
(1) The imperfective aspect is expressed by a bound form ait attached directly to the 
verb stem, but the progressive is expressed by an aspectual auxiliary word rafal. 
(ii) The imperfective aspect has a habitual meaning: 
() ham nach sikh-ait ch-i 
I dance learn-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) 
‘I take dance lessons.” 
(2) ham maus kha-it chei 
I meat eat-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(1) ah 
‘Lam a non-vegetarian.” z 
(iii) The progressive conveys the meaning of continuation of an act at 
speaking: 
@) o fais rahal —cheaith 
he(H) laugh PROG AUX-PRES-(3H) 
‘He is laughing/*He laughs.’ 
(4) mohan daur rakal  aich 


. All affixes of the form -aC lose their schwa wh 
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(2) uth-al rah-ab 


arise-PERF AUX-FUT-(2H) 
“You will have arisen.’ 


but, 

(3) ge-l chei 
go-PERF AUX-PRES-(1) 
‘I have gone,” 

@) ge-l ch-al-ahat 


go-PERF AUX-PST-(1) 
‘T had gone.’ 


Note the homophonous character of the perfective aspectual marker and the Past tense 
marker, But, as will be seen below, the perfective marker -a/ combines only with intran- 


sitive verb stems, while the past tense marker -a! combines with both transitive and 
intransitive verbs. 


Mohan run PROG AUX-PRES-(3NH) _ 
“Mohan is running/*Mohan runs.” ns 
(iv) The imperfective (but not progressive) conveys 









) barabar ab-vit ning aS 
always come-IMPERF remain-IMP-(2H) 
“Come regularly!” Mig ey 


ending in a vowel other than / or 4; or, 
the rule of schwa deletion in note 2. 








the 


erb stem ends in e, the imperative mood marker for 2H is -9; everywhere 
or is -v. The two verbs that end in ¢ are /e ‘take’ and de ‘give’. These are 


ow 


eak-IMP-(2H) 


~ di-ye 


-IMP-(2H) 


glide may optionally be inserted between / and 9 in 


verbs ending in a (kha ‘eat’ and ja ‘go’) the imperative mood marker 


rywhere else it 1s -0 


P-~2NH) 


iP{2NH) 


verbs, however, the imperative mood marker is -@: 


er 8 for information on suppression ys. retention of subject 
ructions 
also that i followed by / in composite affixes of more than one 
oes not metathesize with the final consonant of the stem to which they are 


kar-ih-€ — karihél*kairhé 

do-FUT IMP4{2NH) 

uth-ih-ah — uthihah/*uithhah 

rise-FUT IMP-(2MH) 
These forms contrast with the forms given in note 14: 
(3) kar-it-ah — kairtah 

do-COND-~(2MH) 

“Had you done!’ 
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kar-ih-ah —+ karihah!*kairhah 
do-FUT IMP-(2MH) 
‘Do!’ 


. See note 6. 


Initial 7 of a composite suffix of more than one syllable 
consonant of a consonant-final verb stem in spoken varieti 
see note 12 above): 


metathesizes with the final 
ies of the language (however, 


qd) kar-it-ohii — kairtahit 
do-COND-(1) ‘I would have done. 
(2) uth-it-aith + uithtaith 
rise-COND-(3H) ‘He would have arisen.” 
A fourth, high honorific grade is distinguished in the pronoun system: apne ch-i 


*you(HH) are(2H)’. Note, however, that apne (2HH) and ahd (2H) are associated with 
the same verb-agreement inflections. 


. It has been stated in 6.2.3 that the auxiliary form for the 3NH is a composite form 


aich, in which case the person-honorific marker in the present tense is -0. In rural 
dialects, however, ch- is also used: the person-honorific marker for the third person 
non-honorific present tense is then -aik: 
() u ja-it aichich-aik 

he(NH) go-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH) 

“He goes.” 

u kha-it aichI ch-aik 

he(NH) eat-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH) 

“He eats.” 
Note that / (both final and intervocalic) and final & in all affixes listed in 6.2.6 are 
deleted even in standard colloquial pronunciation. 


. aink is the marker for optative mood in 3NH + 3H “dative” subject constructions: 


qd) hun-ka beta ho-inh 
he(H)-ACC/DAT son be-OPT-(3NH + 3H) 
“May he be blessed with a son!” 


- Note that in this instance and in its causative verb forms, even the initial retroflex ¢ is 


changed. 


. Note that where the transitivized verb stem itself terminates in a, the causative verb 


stem may be viewed simply as a case of zero-derivation. Upon addition of ba, however, 
the stem final @ is changed into a schwa a, and then deleted according to a general 
schwa deletion rule, e.g, patha-ba-eb — pathe-ba-eb — pathbaeb. 


. See 6.2.2 for information on suffixation of 6 prior to the suffixation of aspectual and 


other agreement affixes. 


. In written styles, all consonant-final yerb stems may have i added (and not metathesized 


in spelling) to them irrespective of the quality of the preceding vowel, eB, becilelanhi 
‘he sold (it) away’, kinilelanhi ‘he bought (it) immediately’, or dekhilelathi ‘he saw me 
(unawares)’. 


. In written styles, vowel-final verb stems such as pi ‘drink’, si ‘sew’, etc. may have alter- 


native consonant-final stems like pib, sib, in which case the stem alternation rule will 
apply, yielding such forms as pibilelathi ‘he/she drank up’, sibilelathi “he/she sewed up’. 















he Maithili speaking 


me-IMPERF 














forms like *karlelak , 


lejarahal chi, 


id Biratnagar, e is added to 


*kairlelak, *karlak, etc 


orms like *dharle, *dharlelpinh, *dhairlel- 


etc. are unacceptable. 


ch-aith 
AUX-PRES-(3H) 


a “generic” aspect as it 


S~3NH + INH) 


PRES+3NH + 3NH) 


rea is jokingly described 







29. 





Notes 
(b) to express a happening: 


(8) ham-ra badd jar ho-it 
|-ACC/DAT very cold be-IMPERF 
‘I feel too cold,’ 


aich 

AUX-PRES-3NH 4+ 1) 
(c) to describe a Process of action: 
(9) rahi rahi ka barkha ho-it ch-aik 
haltingly rain be-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3NH) 
‘Tt rains on and off’ 


(d) to express an iterative meaning: 


(10) hun -ka Khali beti-e 
he(H)-ACC/DAT only d 
ch-ainh 
AUX-PRES-(3NH + 3H) 
‘Only daughters are born to him.’ 

(iv) Stative ho + ab 


ho-it 
aughter-EMPH be-IMPERF 


(Future) to convey present-tense meanin 
(1) ham ahd ke bahinoi 
I you(H)-ACC/DAT sister’s husban 
‘Lam your brother-in-law.’ 
(12) aha 


hoe-b-0 
nd be-FUT-(1 + 2H) 
ham-ar sar hoe-b-0 
You(H) I-GENIT wife's brother be-FUT-(2H + 1) 
“You are my brother-in-law’ 
Four kinds of rah 


may be recognized; diachronically these m 
ically they are 


distinct but homophonous forms in modern Maithili: 
() rah as a future form of the auxiliary ch-; 





(1) ham kha-it rah-ab 
IMPERF AUX-FUT-(1) 
‘I will be eating.’ 





I ea 


(2) aha ge-l rah-ab 
You(H) go-PERF AUX-F UT-(2H) 
“You will have gone.’ 


(ii) rah as a past form of the Stative main verb ch- ‘to be’: 


(3) ham rah-i 
I be-PST-(1) 
‘I was.” 
(4) 6-hit rah-e 


You(NH)-EMPH be-PST-(2NH) 
“You too were.’ 


(iii) rah ‘to remain’ as a durative main verb: 


(5) ham rah-l-i 


I remain-PST-(1) 
‘I remained.’ 


385 


gs in certain constructions: 


ay be related, but synchron- 











30. Note that the 





> 





full word used as a progressive aspectual marker; 
a ful 


(iv) rahal 
kha rahal — ch-i 


PROG AUX-PRES-(1) 





(6) ha 
I eat 
‘T am eating 


Note the following sentences 


ham rah rakal__rahab 


I remain-? PROG AUX-FUT-(1) 


‘I will continue to remain 


(7) 


8 j5 ahd raih rahal — rah-it-ahit 
os if you() remain-i PROG AUX-COND~(2H) 
‘Had you been living.” 
1 e of -ve is retained in written and highly edunated and al Bi 
sewhere it is generally deleted. Thus: parh-ae ~ parha ‘to read’. Note also a few 








only; ENE St: in a: the ORE 
aa hophonemic modifications that occur if the stem ends in a; the a of -ae is deleted 
morphophonen ic 2 


e, ¢. g., Kha-ae — kha-e ~ khee ‘to eat’, but 
thus givin and never to *aae, ¢. g., Kha-ae — kha-e 


dho-2e — 





eight 
eig ei 

f fact, the present account may not be wholly correct, since it is perfectly 
tter of fact, t nt a y . a 5 . 

to omit a subject pronoun in a declarative sentence in Maithili ther the 

pe to omit a subj ) ; re Ra ae 
text or the verbal morphology will reveal the exact person and honorific grade of 
context or the ver P y 





ubject in question, e. g., 





noun 





(1) Kha-i(t) ch-i 2: 
eat-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(-(2H/1) 
You/l eat’ 

joe-b-e 

go-FUT-(2NH) 

“You will go’ 





-ah 
~(2MH) 
You will go’ 





3 


In sen [2], the verbal morphology is sufficient to differentiate distinetly — 
2NH at 2MH pronoun-subjects; in [1], however, the verbal morphology may not 
2NH an 0 


j is “twee q in - 
and the context/discourse alone can distinguish between | and 2H pronoul 





suffici 
subjects. : ocative Sa 
. Retention of pronoun-subjects may tend to give a vocative reading: 





(3) 6 j-o 
you(NH) go-IMP-(2NH) 
“Hey you, go!” 

(4) 6 lab-ah 
you(MH) bring-IMP-(2MH) 
“Hey you, bring!’, 


10, Ibid. 


1 


1. In highly polite imperative constru 


eee 
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3, Note the deletion of a 


in 40 combinations: this « x 
Maithili, ¢, 9, combinations; this is a regular phonological feature of 


(5) Kera-0 — ker-o/ *kerao 
banana-EMPH “Even bananas’ 
(6) f0-ra-0 — tor-o}*torag 


you(NH)-ACC/DAT-EMP: 
For more information, see chapter 7, 
4. Ibid. 
5. Note the insertion of b; 
6, Ibid. 
7. Ibid, 
8. Thid. 
9. Note that first a— aa 


H “Even to you’ 


See chapter 6, 


ind then 4 is inserted, Thus /a-ait + *haip labait. 

|. See note 8, 

2. Note that there are at least some questions in which the & 
way. Compare the following sentences: 


(7) u katek namhar ch-ai(ky? 
he(NH) how much big be-PRES-(3NH) 
“How big is he?’ 


(8) u katek namhar ch-ai(k)! 
he-(NH) how much big be-PRES-(3NH) 
“How big he is!’ 

Syntactically, sentences [7] and [8} look exactly alike, but 

pitch and has an expressive emotional quality about it, 


“words function in the same 


(8) is characterized by a low 


Chapter nine 


ctions, janu is used to convey an impersonal request 
or advice: 
(1) ehan kaj janu— kar-i 
such work NEG do-IMP-(2H) 
‘Don’t act like this/Don’t do such a thing.” 


2. The above statement is in general true, For stylistic Purposes, however, the position of 


the negative particle must be inverted: 

(i) In a verbal group containing a modal, the negative Particle usually precedes the 
entire verb phrase; but, for Purposes of emphasis, it may instead intervene between the 
main verb and the modal, e. g.; 


3 


(2) ao nai ab-a cah-ait ch-aith 
he(H) NEG come-INF want-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
“He doesn’t want to come,’ 


b. o ab-a nai cah-ait ch-aith 


he(H) come-INF NEG want-IMPERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
“He doesn’t want to come.’ 








sentence [1274], 
causative verb 
rresponding non- 

f that verb, there 

s, brings about that 


> object-marking strategy in Maithili, 


Hind ujarati, and Marathi, 
three in practice; theoretically, 


three types are in evidence 
non-present tense markers; 
by allowing both au and 9 to coexist in 


— charolak 
© thatch’; 


k — charbolak 


pound verbs to passivize, one peculiar- 
such vector verbs as Je and de should 


. With phrasal coordination at the VP level, it is feasible to anal 
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hun-ka @ rupaiya lg [eof 

he(H)-ACC/DAT INSTR money take take-PSTPCPL 

ge-l-zinh 

g0-PST-(3NH + 3H) 

“Money was taken away from him.’ 

yze the sentence as a 
sentential coordination with deleted coreferential Subject. 
In addition to being a marker 
of other functions as well: 


of complement and relative clauses, je performs a number 


(i) as an exclamation: 


(9) ok-ar thor je patar ch-vikf 
she(NH)-GENIT lips that thin be-PRES-(3NH + 3NH) 
“What thin lips she has!’ 

(ii) emphasis: 


(10) a ham je rah-ab 

and [ that be-FUT-(1) 

‘After all I will be (there to help you).’ 
(iii) as an adverbial: 


qd) Shora je —_ kud-laik se 0 dera ge-l-ah 
horse that jump-PST-(3NH) that he(H) fear go-PST-(3H) 
“As the horse suddenly jumped, he was scared.’ 
(iv) as a purpose clause: 
(12) ham hun-ka pathau-l-iainh je o ota 
I he(H)-ACC/DAT send-PST-(1 + 3H) so that he(H) there 
parh-t-ah 
tead-FUT-(3H) 
‘T sent him so that he will study there.” 
(v) as a sarcastic remark: 
(13) Jame bha ka je wl ch-aith 
son-in-law be CP that come-PERF AUX-PRES-(3H) 
“After all he has come as a son-in-law.’ 
(vi) as an indefinite pronoun in such constructions as Je keo ‘whoever’, je kiuch *what- 
ever’. 
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